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Art.  I. — The  Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal.  A  New  Translation » 
with  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  tlie  Hev.  Thomas 
McCrie.  12mo.  Edinburgh  :  John  Johnstone. 

The  name  of  Blaise  Pascal  is  one  of  the  few  which  mankind 
will  never  grow  weary  of  repeating.  II is  discoveries  in  matlie- 
matics  and  natural  philosophy  have  secured  for  him  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  men  of  science.  II is  profound  and  original 
Thoughts  on  Religion  entitle  him  to  a  standing,  equally  high,  in 
theology.  Literary  men  still  turn  with  astonishment  to  those 
wonderful  w  ritings,  which  fixed  the  standard  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  and  abound  in  every  excellence  that  taste  or  genius  could 
impart.  To  all  which  we  must  add  that  fervent  piety  and  love 
of  evangelical  truth,  which  show  him,  notw  ithstanding  his  errors, 
to  have  been  an  eminent  believer  in  the  gospel :  w  hile  the  po¬ 
lemical  skill  and  unflinching  courage,  w  hich  grappled  so  closely 
and  successfully  w  ith  Jesuitism,  demand  for  him  the  praise  of  an 
universal  benefactor. 

The  announcement,  therefore,  of  a  new  translation  of  his 
Lettres  Provincialcs  is  to  us  no  matter  of  surprise ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  but  regard  Mr.  McCrie  as  having  rendered  a  iiigbly  season¬ 
able  and  important  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  hy  presenting, 
in  a  modern  and  cheap  form,  that  masterly  work  to  the  English 
reader.  Tw’o  other  British  translations  arc  to  be  met  with;  one, 
published  in  London  in  IGtlT ;  the  other  as  late  as  181G.  With 
both  these  performances,  IMr.  McCrie  finds  considerable  fault. 
But,  for  ourselves,  w  ithout  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  justice 
of  his  strictures  on  the  latter,  or  agreeing  with  him,  altogether, 
in  his  judgment  of  the  former,  whose  firm,  racy,  hearty  old 
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English,  has  given  ns  great  pleasure;  we  tender  to  Mr.  MeCrie 
onr  warmest  thanks  for  his  own  translation,  which,  on  the 
whole,  we  cannot  Imt  regard  as  greatly  superior  to  either  of  tlie 
otliers.  In  cverv  sentence,  he  has  entered  most  fnllv  into  the 
meaning  of  his  author;  and,  with  tliis  intent,  lias  evidently 
spared  no  pains  in  the  study  cither  of  the  French  tongue,  or  of 
tlie  age  in  which  Fascal  wrote.  M  herever  he  has  deemed  it 
necessary,  he  has  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  a  biographical, 
historical,  or  explanatory  note,  which  often  displays  much  read¬ 
ing,  and  is  of  great  value.  He  has,  moreover,  prefixed  to  his 
version  an  introduction  of  eighty  closely  printed  pages,  in  which 
he  places  the  life  and  times  of  Pascal  clearly  before  the  reader. 
And  if  a  few  Scotticisms  occasionally  render  our  anthor^s  version 
of  *  the  Provincials'  a  little  too  provincial ;  or,  if  he  sometimes 
fails,  as  all  translators,  in  some  degree,  must,  in  his  attempts  to 
convey  the  marvidlous  ease  and  gracefulness  of  the  French  Plato 
into  English,  (for  who  could  hope  so  to  annihilate  the  boundaries 
of  language,  as  to  carry  into  a  foreign  tongue  all  the  graces  of  a 
work,  which  was  the  wonder  and  envy  of  such  writers  as  llos- 
suet,  Eoileau,  and  Voltaire?)  ^Ir.  ^IcCrie,  nevertheless,  well 
deserves  the  thanks  we  have  given  him,  for  his  accurate,  spirited, 
and,  on  the  whole,  elegant  translation. 

By  way  of  frontispiece,  he  has  given  a  pleasing  and  very  well 
executed  portrait  of  Pascal,  over  whose  pensive  features,  the 
graceful  humour  of  the  provincial  letter-writer  seems  gently  to 
move  ;  but  it  is  the  ripple  of  a  calm  deep  sea,  whose  profounder 
waters  nothing  light  could  stir. 

In  the  course  of  his  introductory  observations  Mr.  McCrie 
censures,  with  great  force  and  projiriety,  the  culpable  indilfcr- 
ence,  or  even  favour,  with  which  the  princi[)les  of  the  Jesuits 
are  beginning  to  be  regarded  in  this  country  ;  and  expresses  his 
earnest  desire  that  the  powerful  antidote  contained  in  these 
Letters,  may  prove  as  effectual  in  Great  Britain  as  it  proved, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  in  France  and  throughout  Europe.  Me 
sympathise  with  him,  most  entirely,  in  his  sentiments  upon  this 
subject ;  and  shall,  thei^efore,  after  a  cursory  notice  of  Pascal’s 
life,  endeavour  to  lay  the  nature,  circumstances,  and  results  of 
his  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  before  our  readers. 

The  native  place  of  this  sublime  genius,  as  Bayle  justly  styles 
him,  was  Clermont  iu  Auvergne,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1023.  His  father,  Stephen  Pascal,  who  was  descended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  and  distinguished  family,  was  president  of  the  Court  of  Aids 
for  the  province,  and  well  known  to  men  of  letters,  as  a  profound 
scholar,  an  able  mathematician,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Hes 
Carles.  So  anxious  was  he  for  the  proper  education  of  his  son, 
that,  resigning  office,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and  devoted  him- 
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selfwliolly  to  that  object.  While  thus  employed,  he  soon  dis¬ 
covered  ill  the  young  philosopher  a  most  precocious  propensity 
for  abstract  reasoning  and  profound  thought ;  and  fearing  lest 
it  should  interfere,  if  encouraged,  with  the  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guages,  he  carefully  locked  up  all  books  on  geometry,  and  ab¬ 
stained  from  even  mentioning  the  subject  in  his  presence.  But 
genius  of  the  first  order  can  seldom  be  kept  down  ;  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  ladders,  it  takes  to  its  wings;  and,  when  forbidden  to 
climb,  begins  to  soar.  ^Vith  no  inurnment  but  a  piece  of  char¬ 
coal,  vonng  Pascal  would  often  sceretlv  amuse  himself  bv  draw- 
iug  his  lines  and  circles,  or  '  bars  and  rounds,’  as  he  called  them, 
upon  the  floor;  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  caught,  one  day, 
in  the  midst  of  his  mathematical  delin(|uency,  astonished  his 
father  by  showing  him  that  the  subject  of  his  unaided  inquiry 
was  the  thirty-second  problem  of  ‘  Euclid’s  Elements.’ 

From  that  time  he  was  allow  ed,  as  might  readily  be  supposed, 
to  pursue  his  own  course;  and,  consequently,  applied  himself  to 
geometrical  stmlies,  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  lie  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Euclid  as  quickly  as  he  read  him  ;  and,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  published  a  treatise  on  conic  sections  so  profound, 
that  Dcs  Cartes  persisted  in  believing  it  to  be  the  father’s  pro¬ 
duction,  under  the  name  of  the  son.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  invented  an  arithmetical  machine,  which  excited  equal  w'on- 
der;  and,  after  four  years  of  great  sulferiug  from  ill  health, 
was  led,  through  reading  the  works  of  Torricelli,  into  those  well 
known  experiments  in  pneumatics  and  hydrostatics,  which  he 
embodied  in  two  treatises, — ‘A  Dissertation  on  the  Equilibrium 
of  Li(|uors,’  and  ‘  An  Essay  on  the  Weight  of  the  Atmosphere.’ 
Several  years  afterwards,  as  he  w  as  ke|)t  awake  one  night  by  a 
severe  fit  of  tooth-ache,  the  solution  of  a  problem,  proposed  by 
Mersenne,  on  the  curve  of  the  cycloid,  (that  is,  the  curve  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  wheel  of  a  coach  when  in  motion)  lhashed  intoliis 
mind,  and  carried  him  to  the  very  verge  of  discoveries,  which 
would  have  closed  against  Newton  and  Ijcibnitz,  a  fruitful 
source  of  glory  and  contention. 

Long,  however,  before  this  period,  Pascal,  whose  mind  was 
gloomy  and  ascetic,  had  been  led  by  an  accident,  which  threat¬ 
ened  his  life,  to  abandon  the  pursuits  of  science.  It  appears  that, 
on  the  month  of  October,  IGo  1,  w  hile  he  was  taking  an  airing  on 
the  Pont  (leNcuilly  in  a  coach  and  four,  the  two  leaders  took  fright, 
and,  there  being  no  parapet  at  the  spot,  threw  themselves  head¬ 
long  into  the  Seine.  Happily  for  him  and  for  us  too,  the  traces 
broke,  and  the  carriage  remained  upon  the  brink  of  the  preci¬ 
pice.  But  so  deep  was  the  impression  made  on  his  mind,  of 
his  nearness  to  eternity,  that  he  put  into  immediate  execution  a 
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purpose,  which,  in  a  time  of  deep  afiliction,  he  had  previously 
formed,  of  sacriticing  all  secular  pursuits  to  a  life  of  religio\is 
retirement.  Nor  was  this  the  only  effect  of  the  accident,  llis 
brain  was  evidently  shaken ;  and  to  this  circumstance  must 
perhaps  be  ascribi’d  tlic  depth  and  continuance  of  tliat  ^loom, 
with  which  a  miserable  superstition  had  already  (larkened  his 
soul,  lie  saw  continually,  on  his  lelt  hand,  a  frightful  abyss 
yawninj;  to  swallow  him  up;  and  would  never  sit  down,  till 
a  chair  was  placed  on  tlnit  side,  to  keep  him  from  falling 
into  it.  Under  his  clothes  he  wore  a  girdle  of  spikes,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  thrust  into  his  sides,  by  way  of  penance  or 
admonition.  The  room  he  lived  in  w  as  most  miserably  furnished  ; 
and,  as  an  antidote  to  self-indulgence,  he  would  allow'  no 
menial  service  to  be  done  for  him,  excepting  that  of  preparing 
his  food.  To  take  the  most  nauseous  drugs  with  less  relisli 
than  the  most  agreeable  food,  he  condemned  as  a  sinful  and 
irrational  concession  to  the  senses  ;  and  during  sickness,  and 
even  on  his  dying  bed,  received  with  coldness  the  tender  offices 
of  his  sister,  Aladamc  Perrier,  and  of  other  devoted  friends,  lest 
his  fondness  for  the  creature  should  be  displeasing  to  God;  so 
completely  had  the  wretched  fanaticism,  which  popery  had 
taught  him,  subdued  the  sensibilities  of  a  naturally  affectionate 
and  benevolent  heart. 

During  his  last  years,  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  lonely 
prayers  and  meditations,  he  spent  in  attending  salutalionSj 
or  in  visiting  the  churches  in  which  relics  were  exposed ; 
constantly  keeping  by  him  an  ecclesiastical  almanac  of  all  the 
places  and  times,  set  apart  bv  priestly  authoritv  for  the  ccle- 
brat  ion  of  mass,  and  other  similar  observances.  In  this  humili¬ 
ating  bondage  to  a  cruel  and  absurd  superstition,  Pascal  con¬ 
tinued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Ibiris,  on  the  1 9th  of 
August,  l(>()2  ;  greatly  hastened  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  by 
the  abstinence  and  self-torment  which  he  practised.  From  the 
physical  abyss,  at  w  hich  his  deluded  fancy  so  often  shuddered, 
how  little  had  he  to  fear?  but,  into  the  deeper  and  darker  abyss 
of  madness,  he  appears,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  have 
heen  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  hnrlcd  by  superstition.  So 
narrow  and  shadowy  is  the  boundary  between  the  loftiest  genius 
aud  insanity  ;  and  so  near  to  the  greatness,  lies  the  littleness  of 
man. 

Put,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  exemplary  purity  and  benevolence  of  his  life,  or  the  spirit  of 
faith  and  devotion,  w  hich  breathes  through  his  writings,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  only  a  sincere,  but  a 
truly  humble  aud  devoted  Christian  ;  and,  to  the  last,  his 
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mighty  intellect,  though  so  often  trammeled  by  the  dark  fancies 
which  enslaved  it,  retained  and  asserted  its  power.  To  this 
period  of  his  life  we  are  indebted  for  the  Provincial  Letters,  and 
his  Thoughts  on  Religion,  which,  though  collected  and  published 
after  his  death,  as  a  volume,  were  merely  the  fugitive  fragmen- 
tarv  records  of  thoughts,  hints,  and  suggestions,  which,  by  way 
of  furnishing  himself  with  materials  for  a  treatise  on  the  Kvi- 
dences  of  Christianity,  he  was  accustomed  to  note  down,  as  they 
occurred  to  his  mind. 

To  every  retlectivc  mind  the  waywardness  and  capricionsness 
of  thought  is,  uuha|)pily,  too  w  ell  know  n.  I  low’  often  and  how' 
suddenly  is  the  ideal  world,  w  hen  least  expected,  throw  n  open  to 
the  view' ;  and,  at  such  periods,  what  hap|)y  thoughts  and  trains 
of  thought,  of  every  description, — analogies,  images,  arguments, 
recollections, — rusli  unbidden  into  the  mind,  throwing  a  light  of 
magical  clearness  and  beauty  over  subjects,  w  hich  before  were 
shrouded  in  utter  darkness,  or  only  dimly  seen.  With  the 
slightest  disturbance,  however,  either  from  within  or  without, 
the  spell  is  broken,  and  the  vision  is  gone,  like  the  golden 
clouds  of  vesterdav’s  sun  set,  never  to  return. 


*  Break  Phantasy  from  thy  cave  of  cloud, 

And  wave  thy  purple  wings  !’ 

— we  are  ready,  with  Jonson,  most  iinploringly  to  cry,  in  order 
to  recover  w  hat  we  have  lost.  But  Phantasy,  so  often  inexorable, 
even  to  Jonson’s  coaxing,  loves  her  cavern  and  her  cloud  too 
well  to  listen  to  us.  If,  by  dint  of  dogged  etfort,  we  get  together 
a  few  ideas,  to  drudge  through  the  w  ork  which  must  be  done, — 
how  unlike  are  these  dull  slaves  of  the  will  to  the  ethereal  free¬ 
born  visitants  of  our  luckier  hours  !  Wlicre  arc  the  vivid  per¬ 
ceptions,  or  the  pointed  turns,  or  the  ‘  w  inged  words,^  or  tlie 
glow  ing  shapes  and  colours,  w  hich  were  so  perfectly  at  command, 
a  few  days  or  a  few'  moments  before?  Or,  if  the  materials,  or 
rather  dregs  of  thought  remain, — who,  w  ithout  the  experience  of 
such  changes,  could  believe  that  those  dull  hcajis  of  ashes,  cin¬ 
ders,  or  cold  dry  pumice-stone,  were  once  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  a  fountain  of  fire? 

With  such  matters,  however,  Pascal  wuis  too  good  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  far  too  experienced  a  writer,  not  to  be  well  ae(|uainted. 
In  the  way  of  jircjiaration,  therefore,  for  his  great  intended  work 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  he  took  care,  while  the  inspi¬ 
ration  lasted,  to  give  permanency  to  his  thoughts  hy  writing 
them  down.  He  used  the  first  scrap  of  paper  he  could  lay  liis 
hand  upon  for  this  purpose;  ami,  then,  stringing  it  upon  a 
thread,  hung  it  up  in  his  study.  ith  what  an  amount  of 
wealth  — diamonds,  pearls,  and  gems  of  every  description, — was 
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that  fortunate  piece  of  flax  tiiiis  strung  !  How  happy  fur 
mankind,  that  thoughts,  so  little  cared  for — thoughts,  as  bright 
and  beautiful,  and  as  feebly  held  together  as  morning  dew- 
drops  on  a  spider’s  web — were  discovered  at  his  death,  and  given 
to  the  world  !  lint  for  the  precious  hints  and  suggestions 
thrown  off,  at  random,  in  the  way  described,  from  ti»e  mind  of 
Pascal,  Paley^s  Hone  Paulinae,  along  with  other  works  of  like 
value,  might  never  have  been  written. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  Thoughts  on  Religion,  but  with  the 
Provincial  Letters,  that  we  have  chiefly  to  do  in  this  article ; 
and,  lest  we  should  be  charged  with  promise-breaking  by  our 
readers,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  such  remarks  as  may  serve 
to  make  them  acquainted,  or  rather,  perhaps,  renew  tiieir 
acqtiaintanee  with  that  unrivalled  production. 

it  is  of  importance  to  remember,  that,  when  this  work  was 
undertaken,  all  Kurupe  was  in  a  blaze  through  the  controver¬ 
sies  which  were  carried  on  against  the  Jansenists  by  the  Jesuits; 
who,  being  the  stronger  party,  had,  in  several  instances,  sub¬ 
stituted  for  logic,  those  practical  arguments,  which  their  cause 
required,  and  w  hich  a  persecuting  age  failed  not  to  supply.  The 
principal  point,  thus  keenly  disputed,  and  to  be  settled  by  dis¬ 
cussion,  if  possible — by  confiscations  and  imprisonments,  if  not; 
was  the  doctrine  of  eflicacious  grace.  From  tbc  days  of  Augus¬ 
tine  and  Pelagius,  that  deep  and  mysterious  subject,  which 
ought,  from  the  first,  to  have  shewn  poor  erring  mortals  their 
need  of  humility  and  mutual  forbearance ;  had  been  handed 
down,  as  a  kind  of  polemical  heir  loom,  by  one  (piarrclsoine  age 
to  another:  and,  to  say  nothing  of  Calvin  and  Arminius,  it  was 
the  casus  belli  or  bone  of  contention,  over  which  the  Thomists 
and  Scotists,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the  Jesuits  and 
Dominicans,  and  lastly  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  had  suc¬ 
cessively  snarled  at  and  worried  one  another.  Thus  had  the 
one,  indivisible,  holy  catholic  church,  been  for  ages  split  into 
sects  and  parties;  and  thrown,  by  her  religious  orders,  into 
lasting  and  total  disorder.  She  managed,  it  is  true,  to  keep 
her  pugnacious  children  within  the  ring  she  had  drawn  around 
them ;  and  sometimes,  w  hen  her  interests  seemed  to  require 
it,  tried  to  settle  their  quarrels.  But  in  vain.  Councils  and 
popes  were  driven,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  contending  parties  ;  and  the 
infallible  church  continued  for  ages  divided  between  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  two  opposite  opinions ;  who  denounced  each  other  as 
‘liars,*  ‘slanderers,*  ‘heretics,*  ‘schismatics,*  and  sometimes 
even,  ‘  Calvinists,*  and  ‘  Protestants  !* 

In  1588,  Lewis  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  after  whom  tbc 
Jesuits  are  called  Moliuists  in  this  controversy,  published  a 
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book  infituled  'the  Concord  of  Grace  and  Freewill.^  This  book 
was  full  of  the  jarji^on  of  the  schools ;  and  its  obvious  design 
was  so  to  mystify  the  subject,  as  to  bide  away  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  scmi-pelagianism  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Augustine ;  against  whose  authority  no  party  dared 
openly  to  rebel.  The  Dominicans,  who  had  long  contended  for 
the  doctrine  of  ‘efficacious  (jrace^  as  expounded  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  are  therefore  called  ThomistSy  immediately  appealed 
to  Home ;  w  here  Molina^s  doctrine,  after  long  deliberation,  was 
condemned  by  Clement  VIII.  The  Jesuits,  however,  resolved 
to  maintain  their  pow  er,  w  hich  the  papal  decision  had  inatci  ially 
shaken ;  and,  after  much  exertion,  prevailed  on  the  aged  pope 
to  reconsider  the  question  ;  and  a  council  was  accordingly 
called,  which  went  by  the  name  of  ('onf/reifatio  tie  AuxUitSy  or 
Council  of  the  Aids  of  Grace.  Hut,  after  seventy-eight  meet¬ 
ings,  this  infallible  council,  infallibly  summoned  to  reverse  a 
former  equally  infallible  judgment,  could  arrive  at  no  conclu¬ 
sion  which  they  deemed  worth  pnblisiiing :  and  the  parties, 
who  so  much  needed  infallible  aid,  were  left  jnst  as  they  were. 
The  Dominicans  were  right,  but  the  Jesuits  were  strong :  and 
between  two  j)artics  so  balanced,  what  could  infallibility  do? 

No  sooner,  however,  were  the  Jesuits  set  free  by  this  juggle 
from  the  Dominicans,  than  they  rushed  headlong  into  a  more 
formidable  contest  with  the  Jansenists  or  followers  of  Cornelius 
Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres;  who  not  only  held,  more  rigidly  than 
even  the  Dominicans,  the  efficacious  (jrav.e  of  Augustine;  but, 
by  exposing  the  licentious  maxims  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits, 
had  drawn  away  such  numbers  from  their  confessionals,  as  to 
threaten  the  downfall  of  their  order.  In  a  work  of  Jansen's, 
intituled  Augustinus,  wdiich  was  published  shortly  after  his 
death  in  10158,  the  Jesuits  found,  or  pretended  to  find,  five 
points  of  heretical  doctrine,  against  which  they  appealed  to 
Rome ;  emboldened  by  the  assurance,  that  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
Louis  the  XIV.,  and  the  pope.  Innocent  X.,  were  on  their 
side.  Jansen's  alleged  five  points,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were 
condemned  ;  a  sj>lendid  monument  erected  to  his  memory  was 
demolished  ;  and  his  friend,  St.  Cyran,  president  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  monastery  of  Port  Royal,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at 
\  incennes  ;  w  here  his  health  was  so  much  shaken  by  a  rigorous 
imprisonment  of  five  years,  that  in  a  few  months  after  his 
release  he  expired. 

The  Jansenists,  however,  soon  found  a  fresh  champion  in 
Anthony  Arnauld,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pascal;  whose  sister, 
Maria  Angelica,  was  the  abbess  of  Port  Royal.  I5y  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  two  letters,  in  which  he  denied  that  the  five  con¬ 
demned  propositions  were  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Janscu, 
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and  delivered  his  o>vn  sentiments  in  favour  of  efficacious  grj\cc ; 
he  gave  deadly  offence  to  the  Jesuits,  who  determined  to  get 
liim  expelled  from  the  Sorhonne — the  Theological  College  of 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  member.  By  a  pitiful 
manoiuvro,  a  majority  of  votes  was  secured,  and  Arnauld  was 
censured  and  expelled.  But  their  victory  cost  them  dear. 

One  day,  while  his  trial  was  pending,  Arnauld  read  over  to 
his  friends  a  vindication  of  himself,  which  he  intended  to  pub¬ 
lish ;  but,  discoveiing  from  their  silence  that  it  was  not  relished, 
said  to  them  ‘  I  see  you  do  not  think  highly  of  my  produc¬ 
tion,  and  I  believe  you  are  right ;  but  could  not  you,'  he  added, 
turning  to  Pascal,  ‘who  are  young  produce  something?' 
Pascal's  sincere  regard  for  Arnauld,  for  the  Jansenists,  and  Port 
Royal,  in  which  Ids  sister  and  niece  were  cloistered,  induced 
him  to  make  the  attempt ;  and,  after  retiring  for  a  few  hours  to 
another  room,  he  returned  with  the  first  Provincial  Letter. 

‘  Excellent !'  they  all  exclaimed  ;  ‘  that  w  ill  go  down  ;  we  must 
have  it  printed  immediately.' 

Hitherto  the  Jesuits,  though  stoutly  opposed,  had  been  met 
in  their  own  wav  ;  and  the  controversv,  mvstified  and  drawn 
out  into  endless  details,  had  become  utterly  unintelligible  and 
uninteresting  to  the  people.  Bnt  it  was  now  to  be  seen  what 
would  become  of  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  a  consummate  wit 
and  philoso])her.  With  the  intuitive  glance  of  genius  lie  saw' 
the  clue  which  was  to  guide  him  through  the  whole  labyrinth, 
in  their  grand  design  to  enslave  the  consciences  of  mankind,  hy 
getting  the  Romish  priesthood  into  their  power.  Itegarding  as 
hopeless,  and  indeed  unnecessary,  any  attem[)t  to  raise  np  the 
world  to  the  standard  of  Christianity  ;  they  had  rcsolveil,  in  a 
gradual  and  concealed  manner,  to  reduce  religion,  wherever 
they  deemed  it  necessary,  to  the  standard  of  the  world  ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  had  invented  the  dogmas  oi’ profjulja/ism,  mental 
reservation,  and  the  direction  of  the  iutention. 

By  the  first — the  foulest  crimes,  however  habitual  or  unre- 
pented  of,  might  he  absolved,  provided  the  offender  regarded  it 
as,  in  the  least  degree,  probalde  that  the  crime  committed  was 
justifiable  or  venial,  lly  the  second — falsehood,  slander,  and 
even  perjury  were  admissible,  provided  the  offender,  when 
uttering  the  lie,  had  taken  care,  silently  and  mentally  to  qualify 
his  statement.  The  third  was  the  well-known  dogma — the  end 
sanctifies  the  means  ;  so  that  any  end,  sanctioned  l)y  the  Jesuits, 
nnght  be  pursued  by  any  means,  however  deceitful  er  atrocious. 
Lest,  however,  the  virtuous  and  thinking  portion  of  mankind 
should  be  roused  to  indignation  by  such  proceedings,  they 
hllowed  the  righteous,  on  their  own  severer  terms,  to  receive 
absolution  at  their  confessionals ;  and  in  propagating  and 
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applying  their  more  diabolical  maxims,  took  care  to  give  them 
a  plentiful  accoinpauiment  of  scholastic  jargon  and  religious 
cant. 

For  I  he  exposure  and  destruction  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity, 
this  coiiipound  of  knavery  and  ambition,  Pascal  clearly  saw, 
that  the  only  feasible  plan  was  that  of  shaking  the  authority  of 
the  Jesuits,  by  rendering  them  ridieulous:  for  which  their 
solemn  absurdities  and  juggling  sophistries  furnished  ample 
means.  Accordingly,  under  the  borrowed  name  and  character 
of  Louis  Montalte,  an  inquisitive  but  simple  young  man,  ^^ho 
is  altogether  a  novice  in  the  controversy,  he  represents  himself 
as  going  about,  in  quest  of  information,  among  the  contending 
parties;  and,  then,  communicating  by  letter,  to  a  provincial  or 
country  friend  the  result  of  his  discoveries.  llv  this  simple 
contrivance,  Pascal  has  thrown  into  a  dry  and  barren  controversy 
all  the  life  and  power  of  a  dramatic  ])errorinanec ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  compressed  within  the  limits  of  one  small  volume, 
a  subject,  which  had  tilled  whole  libraries,  and  swallowed  up  ages 
in  the  disenssion. 


The  comic  force  with  which  his  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  play 
their  parts — the  skill  with  which  he  draws  out  from  them,  sepa¬ 
rately,  the  sentiments  of  their  respective  parties,  together  with  the 
mutual  jealousies  and  suspicions,  whicli,  notwithstanding  their 
conspiracy  against  the  Jansenists,  they  cherished  towards  each 
other — the  amusing  expectation  in  which  he  keeps  them  of  his 
hccoming  one  of  their  converts — the  seeming  ignorance  but 


real  depth  of  the 
inveigles  them  into 


questions,  with  which  he  embarrasses  or 
confessions  of  their  vilest  maxims  and  |)ur- 


poses — the  hearty  dogmatism  and  pedantry  with  which,  in 
support  of  their  statements,  tluy  arc  led  into  (juotations  that 
authenticate  his  heaviest  charges  against  them — the  indescrib¬ 
able  drollery  of  their  argumentative  dilliculties  and  party 
collisions,  when  he  brings  them  together  and  repeats  what  they 
had  individually  atlirmed  in  the  absence  of  each  other — together 
with  the  apparently  unconscious  simj)lieity  but  real  archness 
and  skill  of  his  own  comments,  and  corollaries — arc  the  master 
strokes  of  an  irresistible  wdt.  And,  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  enchanting  ease  and  beauty  of  the  composition,  the 
unbroken  clearness  and  continuity  oV  the  reasoning,  and  that 
perfect  command  of  the  whole  held  of  controversy,  with  which 
he  marshals  every  argument  and  topic  to  its  |)urpose,  and  urges 
them  all  onward  in  pr<»grcssion  and  climax  to  the  close ;  reveal 
such  a  combination  of  powers  as  no  other  polemical  writer  has 
shewn. 


The  questions,  which  this  calm  but  terrible  catcchiser  puts  to 
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his  Jacobin*  and  Molinist  friends,  are  just  those  fine  pointed 
hooks  and  slitn  invisible  lines,  (yet  touj^ii  as  slim)  with  which 
Socrates  would  have  an‘;led  for  a  Jesuit.  But  it  is  Socrates 
under  the  mask  of  Aristt>pha!ics,  supposing  the  latter  to  have 
laid  his  coarseness  and  butloouery  aside.  Every  argument  is 
pointed  with  the  keenest  wit,  and  every  stroke  of’  Immonr  is 
driven  home  with  a  logical  power  which  makes  it  fatal — in¬ 
stantly  and  wherever  it  falls.  The  self-control  and  extreme 
delicacy  of  touch,  with  which  his  arguments  and  characters  are 
handled,  are  such  as  only  Addison  could  have  equalled,  lie 
never  allows  them  to  do  or  say  a  particle  too  much  :  and  such 
is  the  apparent  reserve  with  w  hich  he  argues,  quotes,  or  derides, 
that  the  strokes,  w  hich  crush  and  anniiiilate  his  opponents,  seem 
less  the  display  than  the  hiding  of  his  power. 

The  brevity,  into  which  his  thoughts,  notwithstanding  their 
fulness  and  ctlicieney,  are  condensed,  was  the  result  of  long  and 
patient  toil.  Twenty  whole  days  he  spent  in  writing  a  single 
letter ;  and,  by  way  of  apology  for  one  that  w  as  longer  than 
usual,  he  tells  his  correspondent,  that  ‘  it  w  as  for  w  ant  of  lime 
to  make  it  short.’  Yet  with  what  apparently  unbridled  life  and 
gracefulness  do  the  sentences  bouml  along  !  ’fhe  linue  labor  et 
cura  have,  with  the  most  happy  results  been  every  where 
applied  ;  but  no  trace  or  scratch  of  the  file  has  been  left  behind. 
So  smooth  arc  the  transitions — so  natural  the  joinings  and  arti¬ 
culations  of  part  with  part,  that  not  Horace  Idmself  could  have 
said  of  Pascal —  • 

Pncscctum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  ungiicm. 

To  crush  Arnauld  and  the  Jansenists,  the  Jesuits  were  not 
strong  enough  by  themselves  ;  a  combination  tlicreforc  with  the 
Dominicans,  had  to  be  formed.  But  this  was  no  easy  matter. 
For  the  severe  morality  and  consequent  poj.ularity  of  the  tlan- 
senists,  the  Dominicans  had  no  more  relish  than  the  Jesuits 
themselves ;  but,  on  the  disputed  subject  of  efficacious  grace, 
they  agreed  with  them  in  almost  every  particular;  and  the  sen¬ 
timents,  thus  held  in  common,  were  well  known  to  be  those  of 
Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bernard  ;  and  to  have  rcce  ived 
from  successive  popes  and  councils,  the  stamp  of  infallibility. 
The  Jesuits,  therefore,  had  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of 
detaching  them  from  the  Jansenism  or  Calvinism  (for  such  it 
really  was)  which  they  believed,  and  reconciling  tbem  to  their 
own  pclagianism,  winch  the  Dominicans  had  so  fiercely  and 

*  The  Dominicans  are  so  called  in  this  controversy  from  the  name  of 
the  tirecl  in  w  hich  they  lived— Hue  de  St.  Jacques. 
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frequently  (leiiounced.  And  this  wns  to  be  done  without 
exposing  them  to  the  charge  of  heresy. 

But  ‘  notliing,’  as  Pascal  observes,  ‘  can  come  up  to  the 
Jesuits.*  By  substituting  the  terms  sufficient  grace  and  proxi¬ 
mate  jtower  for  that  of  efficacious  grace,  and  by  stipulating  that, 
provided  these  phrases  were  stoutly  maintaineil  against  the  Jan- 
senists,  neither  the  Dominicans  nor  themselves  shonld  be  re¬ 
quired  to  explain  or  understand  them  ;  they  gained  their  point. 
The  Dominicans,  over-awed  by  the  increasing  power  of  tlic 
Jesuits  at  Rome  and  in  the  court  of  France,  entered  into  the 
verbal  compromise ;  and  thus  all  chance  for  Arnauld  was  des¬ 
troyed;  while  the  grand  controversy,  which  hitherto  had  been 
a  real  one,  was  reduced  to  a  mere  war  of  words. 

Aecordingly,  Louis  Montalte  (or  I’aseal,  under  that  name),  as 
if  his  eyes  were  for  the  first  time  just  lieginning  to  open  to  the 
light,  thus  drily  commences  his  first  letter  : — 

‘Sir, — We  were  entiredy  mistaken.  It  was  only  yeslenlay  that  I 
was  undeceived.  Until  that  time  1  had  laboured  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  disputes  in  the  Soi bonne  were  vastly  important,  and 
deeply  alFected  the  interests  of  religion.  The  frequent  convocations 
ol  an  assembly  so  illustrious  as  the  Theological  Faculty  of  I*aris, 
attended  by  so  many  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  eircum>tances, 
led  one  to  Ibrm  such  high  expectations,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
help  coining  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  subject  was  most  exiraoidi- 
naiy.  You  will  be  greatly  surprized,  however,  when  you  learn,  from 
the  following  account,  the  issue  of  this  great  demonstration;  which, 
having  made  myself  perfectly  master  of  the  subject,  1  shall  be  able 
to  tell  you  in  lew  words.’ — p.  1. 

Then,  after  showing  w  hat  the  question  respecting  M.  Arnauld 
ought  to  have  been,  he  adds  : — 

‘  You  and  I  were  supposing  that  the  controversy  here  would  turn 
upon  the  great  piinciples  of  grace  ;  such  as,  whether  grace  be  given 
to  all  men  or,  il'  it  be  elhcacious  in  itself?  But  we  were  quite  in 
mistake.’ — p.  4. 

He  knew'  nothing,  it  seems,  about  the  matter.  Poor  simple 
young  creature  !  Ilow'  should  he,  w  ithout  light  from  the  parties 
who  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  mystify  the  question?  Ihit 
his  case  was  not  hopeless.  Ho  soon  discovered  where  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  might  be  obtained  ;  so  that  he  was  becom¬ 
ing,  as  he  assures  his  country  (riend,  ‘  a  great  theologian.*  For 

going  about  at  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  M.  N - , 

first,  to  a  Jesuit  ;  next,  to  a  Jansenist;  then  to  some  Domini¬ 
cans;  and,  afterwards,  entering  into  conversation  with  the 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans  confronted  with  one  another;  he  was 
let  into  the  grand  mystery  of  *  proximate  power,* 
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After  expostulating  with  the  Dominicans  on  their  folly,  in 
allowing  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  use  of  that  uunieaning 
ph  rase  by  their  old  enemies  the  Jesuits,  who  were  using  them 
for  their  own  purposes — 

*  The  fathers,’  he  continues  to  write,  'made  no  ro[)ly  ;  and  at  this 
junctiiie,  who  should  come  in  but  my  old  friend  the  disciple  of  M. 
le  Moine.’  [A  Jesuit,  and  Ainauld’s  chief  opponent].  *  1  legardetl 
this  at  the  time  an  extraordinary  piece  of  good  fortune;  but  1  Imve 
discovered  since  then  that  such  meetings  are  not  rare — that,  in  fact, 
they  are  constantly  mixing  in  each  others’  company.’  [A  sly  hit  at 
the  pei^ecutiniT  confederacy  against  Arnauld,  which  the  two  parties, 
who  most  cordially  haled  one  another,  were  then  endeavouring  to 
form  with  each  other.] 

‘  ‘  I  know  a  man,’  said  I,  addressing  myself  to  M.  le  Moine’s  dis¬ 
ciple,  ‘  who  holds  that  all  the  righteous  have  always  the  power  of 
praying  to  God,  but  that,  notwithstanding  this,  they  will  never  pray 
without  efficacious  (j race y  which  deteimines  them,  and  which  God  does 
not  always  give  to  all  the  righteous.  Is  he  a  heietic?’  ‘  Stay,’  said 
the  doctor,  ‘  you  might  take  me  by  surprise.  Let  us  go  cautiously 
to  work.  Distinguol’  [a  pompous  word  which  Le  Moine  was  con¬ 
stantly  using].  *  If  he  call  that  \iO\\QY  proximate  pourt'y  he  will  be  a 
Thomist,  and  therefore  a  Catholic;  if  not,  he  will  be  a  Junsenist, 
and  therefore  a  heretic.’  ‘  He  calls  it  neither  proximate  nor  non- 
proxlmate,’  said  I.  ‘  Then  he  is  a  heretic,’  quoth  he  ;  ‘  I  refer  you 
to  these  good  fathers’  [the  Dominicans],  '  it  he  is  not.’  I  did  not 
appeal  to  them  as  judges,  for  they  had  already  nodded  assent,  but  I 
said  to  them,  *  He  refuses  to  admit  that  word,  proximate,  be¬ 
cause  lie  can  meet  with  nobody  who  will  explain  it  to  him.’  Upon 
this,  one  of  the  fathers  was  on  the  point  of  olfering  his  definition  of 
the  term,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  M.  le  Moine’s  disciple,  who 
said  to  him,  ‘  Have  we  not  agreed  not  to  explain  that  word,  proxi¬ 
mate,  but  to  use  it  on  both  sides  without  saying  what  it  signifies  ?’ 
To  this,  the  Jacobins  gave  assent. 

*  I  was  thus  led  into  the  whole  secret  of  their  plot;  and  rising  to 
take  my  leave  of  them,  remarked,  ‘  Indeed,  fathers,  I  am  afraid  this 
is  nothing  better  than  a  piece  of  chicanery  ;  and  whatever  may  he 
the  residt  of  your  conversations,  I  venture  to  predict  that,  though 
the  censure’  [of  Arnauld]  ‘should  pass,  peace  will  not  be  established  ; 
for,  though  it  should  be  decided  that  the  syllables  of  that  word  proxi¬ 
mate  should  be  pronounced,  who  does  not  see  that,  the  meaning  not 
being  explained,  each  of  you  will  be  disposed  to  claim  the  victory  ? 
*  *  *  *  In  short,  fathers,  tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  what  is  neces- 

cessary  to  be  believeil  in  order  to  be  a  good  Catholic  ?’  ‘  \  ou  must 

say,’ they  all  vociferated  simullaneously,  ‘that  all  the  righteous  have 
the  proximate pouer,  abstracting  from  all  sense — from  the  sense  ol  the 
Tiiomisls,  and  the  sense  of  other  divines.’  ‘  d'liat  is  to  say,’  1  re¬ 
plied,  in  taking  my  leave  of  them,  ‘  that  I  must  pronounce  that  word 
to  avoid  being  the  heretic  of  a  name.  For,  pray,  is  this  a  scripture 


word  ?’  *  No,’  said  they.  *  Is  it  u  word  of  the  fathers,  the  councils, 

or  the  popes ?’  *  No.’  ‘Is  the  word  used,  then,  by  St.  Thomas ?’ 

‘  No.’  ‘  Wliat  necessity,  therefore,  is  there  for  usiiijj;  it,  since  it  has 
neither  tlie  authority  of  others  nor  any  sense  of  itself  ?’  ‘  You  are  an 

opinionalive  fellow,*  said  they  ;  ‘  but  you  shall  say  it,  or  you  shall 
be  a  heretic,  and  M.  Arnauld  into  the  bary;ain  ;  for  we  are  the  majo¬ 
rity,  and,  should  it  be  necessary,  we  can  brinjj;  a  suflicient  number  of 
Cordeliers’  [I'ranciscans]  '  into  the  field  to  carry  the  day.'  On  hear¬ 
ing  this  solid  argument,  I  took  my  leave.’ — p.  11 — 13. 

Indeed,  it  was  high  time.  But  Louis  Moutalte,  who  was  a 
kind  of  spiritual  Paul  Pry,  was  by  no  means  cured  of  Ihs  in¬ 
quisitiveness.  Accordingly,  in  his  next  letter,  lie  relates  the 
manner  in  which  he  ferretted  out  the  history  and  rnvsterv  of 
sufficient  grace — another  of  the  shibboleths  of  the  Jesuit  and  Do¬ 
minican  conspiracy,  which  Pascal  wished  to  destroy. 

Luckily  for  Louis  Montalte^s  purpose,  he  had  received  a  visit, 

it  seems,  fnun  his  old  friend  M.  N - ,  mentioned  in  the  last 

letter,  who  gave  him  a  general  outline  of  the  secret  views  and 
feelings  of  the  several  parties  on  the  subject,  and  recommended 
him,  for  further  information,  to  visit  a  New  Thomist  or  Domi¬ 
nican  ;  at  whose  door  he  happened  to  meet  a  Jansenist,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  go  in  with  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  followed,  he  manages, 
partly  by  getting  his  two  friends  together  by  the  ears,  and  partly 
by  his  own  droll  remarks  and  questions,  to  j>lace  the  folly  of  the 
Dominicans — in  allowing  themselves,  by  the  use  of  au  unmean¬ 
ing  word,  to  be  duped  by  their  old  enemies  the  Jesuits  into  a 
confederacy  against  their  old  friends  the  Jansenists — in  a  light 
the  most  ludierous  and  contemjitilile  which  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  The  follow  ing  extract  is  the  commencement  of  that  con¬ 
versation  : — 

‘  How  now,  my  dear  father,’  1  began,  ‘it  seems  it  is  not  enough 
that  all  men  have  a  proximate  poxcert  wiili  which  lliey  can  never  act 
with  effect — they  must  have  besides  this  a  sufficient  grace,  with  which 
they  can  act  as  little.  Is  not  this  the  doctrine  of  your  school  ‘  It 
is,’  said  the  worthy  monk  ;  ‘  and  I  was  upholding  it  this  very  morning 
in  the  Sorbonne.  I  spoke  on  the  point  during  my  whole  half  hour  ; 
and  but  for  the  sand-glass,  I  bade  fair  to  have  reversed  that  wicked 
proverb,  now  so  curient  in  Paris — ‘‘  He  votes  without  speaking  like 
a  monk  in  the  Sorbonne.’  ’  ‘  What  do  you  mean  by  your  hull  hour 

and  your  sand-glass  ?’  I  asked  ;  ‘do  they  cut  your  speeches  by  u  cer¬ 
tain  measure  ?’  ‘  Yes,’ said  he,  ‘  they  have  done  so  for  some  days 

past.’  ‘And  do  they  oblige  you  to  speak  for  hall-un-hour  V  ‘  No; 
we  may  speak  as  little  as  we  please.’  ‘  But  not  us  much  ns  you 
please,’  said  I.  ‘  O  what  a  capital  regulation  for  boobies!  what  a 
blessed  e.xcuse  for  those  who  have  nothing  worth  the  saying !  But 
to  return  to  the  point,  father;  this  grace  given  to  all  men  is  sufficient, 
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is  it  not !’  ‘  Yes/  said  he.  '  And  it  has  no  effect  without  efficacious 

grace  ?’  ‘  None,  whatever,’  he  replied.  *  And  all  men  have  the  suf¬ 
ficient/  continued  1,  ‘  and  all  have  not  the  eflicacious  ?’  ‘  Exactly,’ 

said  he.  *That  is,*  returned  1,  ‘all  have  enough  grace,  and  all  have 
not  enough  of  it — that  is,  the  grace  suffices,  though  it  does  not  s\if- 
fice — that  is,  it  is  sufficient  in  name,  and  insufficient  in  effect !  In 
good  sooth,  father,  this  is  particularly  subtle  doctrine  !  Have  you 
forgotten,  since  you  retired  to  the  cloister,  the  meaning  attached  in 
the  world  you  have  quitted  to  the  word  sufficient  *  t  »  « 

How,  then,  can  you  allow  yourselves  to  say  that  all  men  have  suffi¬ 
cient  grace  for  acting,  while  you  admit  that  there  is  anotlier  grace, 
absolutely  necessary  to  acting,  which  all  men  have  not  ?  ♦  *  » 

Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  say,  that  with  sufficient  grace  a  per¬ 
son  may  really  act?’  ‘  How  !’ cried  the  good  man,  ‘indifference! 
It  is  heresy — formal  heresy  I  The  necessity  of  efficacious  grace  for 
acting  effectively,  is  a  point  of  faith — it  is  heresy  to  deny  it.’ 

‘  *  Where  are  we  now  ?’  1  exclaimed  ;  ‘  and  which  side  am  I  to  take 
here  ?  Iff  deny  the  sufficient  grace,  1  am  a  Jansenist ;  if  i  admit  it, 
as  the  Jesuits  do,  in  the  way  of  denying  that  rfficaciois  grace  is  neces¬ 
sary,  I  shall  be  a  heretic,  say  you  ;  and  if  1  admit  it,  as  you  do,  in 
the  way  of  maintaining  the  necessity  of  efficacious  grace,  T  sin  against 
common  sense,  and  am  a  blockhead,  say  the  Jesuits.  What  must  1 
do,  thus  reduced  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of  being  a  blockhead,  a 
heretic,  or  a  Jansenist?’ — p.  18 — 20. 

Hard  case,  certainly!  But  surely,  Louis,  thou  art  a  wag! 
The  Dominicans,  however,  stuck  as  firmly  to  their  absurdity  as 
the  Jesuits  did  to  their  knavery;  so  that,  before  the  above  letter 
could  l)c  published,  the  censure  upon  Arnauld  was  carried.  In 
his  third  letter,  therefore,  he  relates  the  discoveries  he  had  made 
by  peeping  behind  the  scenes  of  that  mysterious  business.  After 
an  amusing  account  of  the  town-talk  about  it,  and  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  it  involved  him,  as  a  good  papist — lest,  by  dis¬ 
senting  from  M.  Arnauld,  ho  should  be  brought  into  collision 
with  the  church;  or,  by  agreeing  with  him,  get  denounced  as  a 
heretic — he  relates  an  interview  which  he  liad  with  a  doctor  in 
the  Sorbonne,  mIio  had  stood  neutral  on  the  question.  From 
this  gentleman  he  learnt  that  Arnauld  was  not  condemned  be¬ 
cause  convicted  of  being  a  heretic,  but  because  he  was  a  Jan- 
Bciiist ;  in  fact,  that  the  Jesuits,  knowing  it  to  be  easier  ‘  to  find 
monks  than  arguments/  had  condemned  him  ‘  without  telling 
why  or  wherefore  /  and,  as  to  his  own  dread  of  being  censured 
as  a  heretic,  the  good  doctor  consoled  him  as  follows : — 

*  Keep  yourself  easy,  then,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  being  set  down 
as  a  heretic,  though  you  should  make  use  of  the  condemned  propo¬ 
sition.  It  is  bad,  1  assure  you,  only  as  occurring  in  the  second  letter 
of  .M.  Arnauld.'— p.  38—39. 

This  must  have  given  great  relief.  But  the  impartial  doctor 
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had  laid  tlie  inquisitive  Louis  under  deeper  obligation.  He  had 
gratified  his  curiosity,  while  soothing  his  fears,  by  assuring  him 
that  those  are  considered  the  cleverest  among  the  Jesuits  ‘  who 
iutrigue  much,  speak  little,  and  write  nothing;*  that  they  were 
‘a  people  who  lived  from  liand  to  mouth,*  and  had  raised  them¬ 
selves  above  the  need  of  argument,  thr  ough  the  discovery  of  far 
more  ctfectiial  means  of  refuting  their  opponents. 

*  Sometimes/  [said  the  doctor],  *  it  is  by  a  catechism,  in  which  a 
child  is  made  to  condemn  their  opponents  ;  then  it  is  by  a  proces¬ 
sion,  in  which  sufficient  grace  leads  the  efficacious  in  triumph  ;  again, 
it  is  by  a  comedy,  in  which  Jansenius  is  repr  esented  as  carr  ied  off  by 
devils;  at  another  time,  it  is  by  an  almanac;  and  now  by  this  cen¬ 
sure/ — p  117. 

Louis  Morrtalto,  therefore,  after  making  his  provincial  friend 
acquainted  with  all  these  matters,  closes  his  letter  with  the  eon- 

chrsions  into  which  they  had  forced  him  : — 

» 

‘  This  information  has  satisfied  my  purpose.  I  gather  from  it,  that 
this  same  heresy  is  one  of  an  entirely  new  species.  It  is  not  the  sen- 
tinrents  of  M.  Arnauld  tlrat  are  heretical  ;  it  is  only  his  person,  d'his 
is  a  personal  heresy.  lie  is  rrot  a  heretic  for  anything  Ire  has  said  or 
wrrtten,  but  simply  because  he  is  M.  Arnauld.  This  is  all  they  have 
to  say  against  him.  Do  what  he  may,  unless  he  cease  to  be,  he  will 
never  be  a  good  Catholic.  The  grace  of  St.  Augustine  will  never  be 
trrre  grace,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  defend  it.  It  would  become 
so,  at  once,  were  he  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  inrpugn  it.  *  *  * 

Let  us  leave  them,  then,  to  settle  their  own  differences.  These  are 
the  disputes  of  theologians,  not  of  theology.  We,  who  are  not  doc¬ 
tors,  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  quar  rels.’ — p.  39. 

This,  doubtless,  was  sage  counsel.  Lut  Louis  had  itching 
cars ;  and  still  retaining  his  desire  to  become  ‘  a  great  theolo- 
giatr,*  he  hurries  olf,  in  company  with  his  Jansenist  friend,  to 
an  old  acquaintance  amorrg  the  Jesuits,  whose  honest  pedantry 
and  dogmatism  rendered  him  communicative  ;  so  tlrat  in  the 
six  following  letter’s,  he  is  enabled  gradually  to  unfold  the 
dar  ker  revehrtions  and  more  devilisli  contrivances  of  the  system. 
In  the  course  of  these  letters,  the  hidden  but  steady  aim  of 
the  Jesuits,  by  means  of  a  double  casuistry — a  religious  orre 
for  the  pious,  and  a  licentious  one  for  the  vicious — to  bring  the 
consciences  of  mankind  urriver’sally  under  their  control ;  the 
mysteries  of  actual  grace  and  sins  of  ignorance y  probahalism y  direc^ 
tion  of  the  intention,  and  mental  reservation ,  through  which  their 
object  w’as  to  be  secured  ;  alorrg  with  the  established  rules  and 
maxims  upon  which  the  application  of  this  infernal  machirtcry 
to  cases  of  lying,  slander’,  lewdness,  simony,  hypocrisy,  theft,  am¬ 
bition,  duelling,  murder,  assassination,  and  the  absence  of  all 
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love  to  God,  was  to  be  conducted  ;  make  the  blood  run  cold  as 
they  are  brought  out  one  after  another  to  the  light ;  so  that  the 
reader  turns  instinctively  to  incredulity  for  relief.  But  Louis 
Moiitalte  has  taken  care,  by  unanswerable  quotations  from 
Escobar,  Le  ^loine,  Anat,  Father  Bauny,  Lanay,  ai](l  otlicr 
writers  of  authority  among  them,  to  close  up  most  etfcctually 

that  source  of  consolation  :  and  the  only  relief  is  in  the  match- 

*  » 

less  humour  with  which  he  handles  their  absurdities. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  these  Letters  were  writ¬ 
ten,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  not  only  be  read,  but  read 
uniyersally.  Accordingly,  Pascal  felt  that,  dreadful  as  was  the 
wickedness  which  he  had  to  reveal ;  the  humorous  style,  which 
from  the  first  had  rivet  ted  the  attention  of  the  w  orld,  could  not 
with  prudence  be  laid  aside  before  the  exposure  was  complete. 
But  by  the  time  that  his  ninth  letter  was  read  thnt  point  was 
gained.  The  eyes  of  mankind  w  ere  opened ;  all  Europe  was 
convulsed  with  laughter  ;  and  JesJiitism  had  become  the  derision 
of  the  world.  Now,  then,  was  the  time  for  a  more  deadly 
grapple.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  letter,  flinging 
his  comic  mask  aside, 

- *  in  cothurnis  prodit  ^sopiis  novis.’ 

AVith  the  profound  though  hidden  skill,  the  massive  sublimiM’, 
and  tlic  terrible  earnestness  and  power  of  Demosthenes  himself, 
sanctified  by  devoutest  feeling;  he  gathers  up  all  his  former  ar¬ 
guments  and  conclusions,  and  hurls  them  upon  the  devoted 
heads  of  his  opponents  with  an  effect  in  which  the  weight  of 
every  syllable  previously  w  ritten  is  distinctly  felt.  Reproaches, 
expostulations,  arguments,  threatenings,  and  invectives,  arc 
])oured  in  upon  their  consciences  in  torrc.its  of  irresistible  ap¬ 
peal,  which  must  have  rung  in  their  cars  like  the  blast  of  an 
apocaly|)tic  trum[)ct,  followed  by  the  cry  of  *  woe!  woe!  woe!^ 

The  Jesuits  were  appalled,  stupilicd,  overpowered  ;  for  the 
day  ot  doom  was  at  hand  :  and  though  they  repented  not  of 
their  wicked  deeds,  they  gnashed  their  teetii  with  rage.  No 
pains  to  discover  the  real  name  of  Louis  Montalte  were  spared ; 
but  the  secret  was  w’ell  kept,  and  they  felt  themselves  power¬ 
less.  Determined,  however,  to  resist  as  well  as  they  could,  they 
atlVcted,  at  one  time,  to  be  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  letter- 
writer,  who,  in  a  controversy  with  their  sacred  order,  had  dared 
to  employ  humour.  At  another  time,  they  complained,  as  saints 
and  martyrs,  of  the  cruelty*  which  had  plastered  them  over  with 
honey,  in  order  that  they  might  be  stung  to  death  by  wasps.^ 
At  another,  they  ventured  to  assert  that  his  quotations  were 
garbled  or  false  ;  but  took  care,  in  saying  so,  to  leave  the  proof 
for  a  more  convenient  season.  Along  wdth  frequent  volleys  of 
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small  shot,  they  let  fly  occasionally  whole  rounds  of  thrcaten- 
injrs  and  curses  into  the  air,  to  terrify  the  enemy  whom  they 
could  not  reach.  But  all  in  vain.  Their  guns  were  instantly 
seized,  spiked,  or  turned  against  them,  by  the  same  invisible 
hand;  and  nothing  followed  but  greater  rout  and  consternation. 
Father  Anat's  attempt  to  make  a  stand  in  a  formal  answer  was 
ecpially  without  success  ;  for,  though  the  letters  w  ritten  in  reply 
by  Pascal  are  full  of  the  rubbish  of  popery,  as  an  an/umentum 
ad  homintm,  they  arc  perfectly  unanswerable. 

In  all  the  Letters  which  are  written  to  Jesuits,  the  resolute 
courtesy  or  superstitious  awe  with  which  he  persists  in  address¬ 
ing  a  pack  of  convicted  knaves,  while  writhing  and  howling 
under  his  lash,  as  ‘  fathers  ^  and  ‘  reverend  fathers,^  lends  a 
power  to  his  invective,  of  which  Pascal  himself,  in  all  likelilmod, 
was  unconscious,  lie  convicts  them  of  endless  juggling  and 
ahsurditv — but  thev  arc  ‘fathers/  and  ‘reverend  fathers/  not- 
withstanding  !  lie  tells  them  that  they  not  only  lie  and  slan¬ 
der,  but  that  it  is  their  known  and  deliberate  intention  to  do 
so;  and  that  while  their  ‘slanders  will  be  discredited,  they 
themselves  will  be  damned  into  the  bargain  ^ — but  they  arc 
‘  reverend  fathers  ’  still,  lie  tells  them  plainly  that  they  arc 
‘ignorant  impostors,*  ‘cruel,  cowardly  persecutors,*  ‘calumnia¬ 
tors  by  profession,*  ‘  common  liars,*  ‘  miserable  w  retches  ;  * 
miscreants  upon  principle,  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything 
sacred  in  heaven  or  earth  to  their  sup|)osed  interests — but  ‘  re¬ 
verend  fathers  *  they  still  are,  and  shall,  and  must  be  ! 

The  effects  produced,  as  the  Letters  w  ere  circulated,  were  ])rc- 
cisely  what  Pascal  intended  and  his  friends  foretold.  The 
Jesuits  were  at  first  suspected,  then  laughed  at,  and  at  last 
adhorred.  Paltering  in  a  double  sense,  soon  came  to  be  called 
an  ‘Escobar:*  Father  Bauny  was  referred  to  as  an  admitted 
authority  in  every  case  of  absurdity  and  crime;  by  the  common 
consent  of  nations,  Jesuitism  itself  became  the  comprehensive 
word  for  everything  creeping  and  dark ;  while  the  vengeance, 
wreaked  afterwards  upon  the  Jansenists  and  Port  Iloya),  only 
served  to  swell  the  indignation  which  ultimately  swept  the 
Jesuits  out  of  every  court  of  Europe. 

^Vhcther  those  wdio  compose  the  Order  at  the  present  time 
would  be  found  ready,  if  occasion  offered,  to  carry  out  the  plans 
and  principles  of  their  predecessors,  is  a  question  w  hich  deserves 
the  serious  attention  of  n)ankind.  \\  c  sincerely  hope  not. 
Amongst  them,  as  well  as  in  all  other  religious  parties,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  godly  persons  might  be  found.  It  is  of  import¬ 
ance,  however,  to  remember  tliat  their  fundamental  laws  remain 
unchanged,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  infamous  maxims  ex¬ 
posed  by  Pascal  arc  regarded  as  authorities  by  them  still.  Our 
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social  interests  demand,  therefore,  that  the  workings  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  should  still  be  watched ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
pseudo-liberalism  of  those  writers  who,  evidently  without  ex¬ 
amining  the  merits  of  the  case,  have  endeavoured,  by  unfounded 
hints  and  surmises,  to  lessen  the  eflect  of  Pascal’s  Letters,  as 
worthv  of  severe  rebuke. 

Among  others,  Voltaire  charges  him  with  artfully  saddling 
^  the  whole  society  with  the  extravagant  opinions  of  some  few 
Spanish  and  Flemish  Jesuits,’  and  with  representing  it  as  their 
chief  aim  ‘  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  mankind  :  a  design,’  he 
adds,  ‘  which  no  sect  or  society  ever  had  or  ever  could  have.’ 
But  let  Pascal  be  lieard  for  himself.  As  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  society  for  their  writers,  he  says,  in  his  17th  Letter: — 

*  There  is  a  great  difference  betw’een  Jesuits  and  all  other  oppo¬ 
nents.  There  can  be  no  doubt  you  compose  one  body  under  one 
head;  and  your  regulations,  as  1  have  shown  [Letter  ix  ],  prohibit 
you  from  printing  anything  without  the  approbation  of  your  supe¬ 
riors,  who  are  responsible  lor  all  the  errors  of  individuiil  writers,  mid 
who  *  cannot  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they  did  not  observe 
the  errors  of  the  publications,  for  they  ought  to  have  observed  ihein.’ 
So  say  your  ordinances,  and  so  say  the  letters  of  your  generals, 
Aquaviva,  Vitelleschi,  &c.* 

As  to  Voltaire’s  second  insinuation,  the  following  cxtrtict  w  ill 
clearly  show  that  Pascal’s  charges  are  far  less  random  than  his 
ow  n.  His  first  insinuation  was  true  in  fact,  but  false  in  argument ; 
his  second,  on  the  contrary,  if  true  in  argument,  is  false  in  fact. 

'  Their  object,’  [writes  Pascal,  Letter  v.]  is  not  the  corruption  of 
manners — that  is  not  tlieir  design.  But  us  little  is  it  their  sole  aim 
to  reform  them — that  would  be  bad  policy.  Their  notion  is  briefly 
this.  They  have  such  a  good  opinion  of  themselves  as  to  believe 
that  it  is  useful,  and  in  some  sort  essentially  necessary  to  the  good  of 
religion,  that  tlicir  influence  should  extend  everywhere,  and  that  they 
should  govern  all  consciences.  Accordingly,  having  to  deal  with 
persons  of  all  classes  and  of  different  nations,  they  find  it  necessary 

to  have  casuists  cut  to  match  this  diversity . If  they  had 

none  but  the  looser  sort  of  casuists,  they  would  defeat  their  mum 
design,  which  is  to  embrace  all  and  sundry  ;  for  those  who  are  strictly 
pious  arc  fond  of  a  stricter  discipline.  But  as  there  are  not  many  of 
that  stump,  they  do  not  require  many  severe  directors  to  guide  them. 
They  have  a  few  for  the  select  few ;  while  whole  multitudes  ol  lax 
casuists  are  provided  for  the  multitudes  that  prefer  laxity.' 

Sir  James  Macintosh’s  tenderness  for  the  Jesuits,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Pascal,  betrays  greater  ignorance  of  the  subject  than 
eycu  \  oltaire’s.  ‘  No  man,’  he  says  (iu  his  History  of  England), 
‘is  a  stranger  to  the  fame  of  Pascal;  but  those  who  may  desire  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  the  ‘  Lettres  Proviuciales,*  would  do 
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well  to  cast  a  "lance  over  the  ^  Rntretiens  (l\\riste  et  d'Eu^ene/ 
by  Bonhonrs — a  Jesuit,  who  has  ably  vindicated  his  order.^  But 
wliat  will  our  readers  think  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  insinna- 
tioii,  when  thev  arc  informed  that  the  work  to  which  he  so 
coolly  and  contidentlv  refers  as  an  able  vindication  of  the  Jesuits, 
is  a  work  on  philology,  in  which  the  ‘  Provincial  Letters  ’  are 
never  once  mentioned,  nor  even  alluded  to?  What  has  Jesuit¬ 
ism  ever  done  for  raanivind,  that,  in  writing  the  history  of  this 
country,  a  great  Protestant  states  nan  and  philosopher  should, 
in  so  rash  a  manner,  throw'  his  shield  over  a  system  whose  deli¬ 
berate  aim  is  to  build  its  throne  u[)oii  the  ruined  liberties  of 
mankind?  ]5y  all  means  let  the  Jesuits  have  fair  play;  but 
why  should  not  fair  play  be  given  to  Pascal?  Ilis  fame  as  a 
philosopher,  his  character  as  a  Christian,  demanded  it.  Nor 
should  Sir  James,  without  firmer  ground  to  stand  upon  than  a 
book  w  hich  he  had  never  read  or  glanced  at,  have  ventured  to 
place  his  powerful  name  in  opposition  to  a  yet  mightier  name 
than  his. 

It  is  not  in  his  exposure  of  Jesuitism,  w  here  no  such  blunders 
as  those  of  Sir  James  Macintosh  or  Voltaire,  are  to  bo  met  with, 
that  Pascal’s  weakness  is  to  be  seen.  No:  it  is  in  the  crouch- 
iug  tenderness  and  sycophancy  w  ith  w  hich  he  handles  the  known 
knavery  of  the  pope;  it  is  in  his  misrepresentation  and  declared 
abhorrence  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  Protestants,  against 
whom  he  proves  nothing  and  attempts  to  prove  nothing;  it  is  in 
his  greater  deference  to  fathers  and  the  apocryphal  writers, 
than  to  Holy  Writ ;  and  in  his  unbounded  reverence  of  tran- 
substantiation,  penance,  and  every  other  kind  of  popish  trash, 
lie  agreed  with  (hilvin  and  Luther  almost  to  a  tittle  on  the 
subject  of  eiiicacious  grace  ;  yet  on  that  very  point  he  hesitates 
not  to  denounce  them  as  heretics.  Though  he  shows  the 
pope  to  have  been  a  party  to  all  the  absurd  and  dangerous 
intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  he  nevertheless  doggedly  maintains 
his  infallibility;  and  when  pressed  with  tlie  difliculties  of 
his  false  position,  endeavours,  as  unnaturally  and  ungrace¬ 
fully  mounted  as  a  witch  upon  a  broomstick,  to  ride  out 
of  them  on  the  quibble,  that  the  pope,  though  fallible  in  fact, 
is  not  so  in  doctrine  !  After  showing  that  the  church  of  llomc, 
the  Jansenists  excepted,  was  one  mass  of  falsehood  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  he  llatly  declares,  notwithstanding,  the  impossibility  of 
salvation  beyond  her  pale.  Ilis  great  object,  moreover,  in  his 
defence  of  the  sisterhood  of  Port  Koyal  against  the  Jesuits,  is  to 
prove,  not  their  pure  devotion  and  irreproachable  morals,  but 
that  they  were  constantly  in  the  ortiiodox  liabit  of  taking 
Christ  ‘into  the  stomach  through  tlie  mouth  I’  Jn  support  of 
this,  both  he  and  they  are  ready  to  die  ;  and  by  way  ol  ren- 
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dering  his  statements  on  this  point  irresistibly  emphatic,  he 
reminds  the  Jesuits  of  ‘  that  holy  and  terrible  voice'  which  was 
then  speaking  to  them  in  ^  the  miracles  of  the  Holy  Thorn,'  of 
which  the  inmates  of  Port  Royal  were  the  patentees  1 

From  all  this  froth  and  drivel,  of  w  hich  whole  pages  might 
be  given,  it  may  be  clearly  seen  how  deeply  the  poison  of  super¬ 
stition  had  infected  the  soul  of  this  profound  original  thinker, 
and  ‘  devoted  follower  of  the  Lamb  as  if  to  show’  how  lofty  an 
intellect  and  how  strong  a  faith  it  could  lay  prostrate.  How*, 
then,  we  may  naturally  ask,  is  such  a  phenomenon,  either 
morally  or  physically,  to  be  accounted  for?  By  what  depth  of 
infernal  contrivance,  or  by  wliat  dark  natural  aflinity  was  it, 
that  such  beggarly  infatuations  could  fasten,  never  till  death  to 
be  shaken  off,  upon  the  soul  of  so  sublime  a  genius  and  so  holy 
a  man  ?  With  this  ethereal  spirit,  this  glorious  compound  of 
philosopher  and  seraph,  how  and  wherefore  were  the  vile  dregs 
of  superstition  allowed  to  mingle?  With  one  foot  upon  the 
land  and  the  other  upon  the  sea,  like  the  angel  seen  in  the 
visions  of  Patmos,  he  often  seems  to  bestride  the  w  hole  world 
of  thought,  as  if  the  realms  of  science  and  the  depths  of  a 
diviner  know  ledge  w  ere  equally  his  ow  n.  Why,  then,  a  moment 
afterwards,  do  we  behold  him  ‘  wondering  after  the  beast,' 
clothed  in  Babylonish  rags,  instead  of  his  own  robes  of  living 
light  ?  Or  why  did  that  sanctifying  power  (or  ellieacious  grace, 
as  he  would  devoutly  call  it)  wliicli  seemed  to  tear  up,  by  the 
very  roots,  his  natural  corruptions,  sutler  the  vices  and  follies  of 
a  perverted  education  to  spread  in  deadly  night-shade  over  his 
soul  ? 

Yet  so  it  was;  and  so  it  often  ln\s  been,  and  will  be  again. 
The  ways  of  Divine  Providence  and  the  workings  of  Divine 
grace  are  full  of  inexplicable  mysteries.  Anomalies  and  contra¬ 
dictions  make  up  the  soul  of  man  :  leviathans  share  the  same 
native  deep  with  things  creeping  innumerjible.  With  regard 
to  Pascal,  however,  it  is  enough  to  remember,  that  a  writer 
more  thoroughly  freed  from  superstition  w’ould  have  had  no 
chanec  of  success  with  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote;  while 
the  important  services,  both  in  science  and  religion,  which  he 
rendered  to  mankind  were  such  as,  in  other  cases,  a  single  mind 
has  rarely  if  ever  been  permitted  to  combine. 

Yet  his  works  were  brief  and  few. 
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AuT.  II. — The  Works  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  In  Two  Volumes. 
London  :  Edward  Moxon.  1816.  ’ 


JULIUS  HARE,  WITHOUT  WHOSE  TATIENXE  AND  ASSIDUITY  IN 
SUPERINTENDING  THE  PRESS  WHILE  1  WAS  RESIDENT  IN  ITALY, 
THE  ‘IMAGINARY  CONVERSATIONS*  NEVER  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
PUBLISHED  IN  MY  LIFE-TIME;  AND  JOHN  FORSTER,  BY  WHOSE 
EXERTION  AND  SOLICITUDE  A  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF  MY 
WRITINGS  IS  NOW  LAID  BEFORE  THE  READER;  ACCEPT  MY 
THANKS,  RETAIN,  CONTINUE,  AND,  IF  POSSIBLE,  INCREASE 
YOUR  FRIENDSHIP  FOR  ME,  AND  RECEIVE  FOR  YOUR  OWN 
WORKS  ALL  THE  FAVOUR  YOU  WOULD  ATTRACT  TO  MINE. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


This  is  tlic  graceful  and  cliariictcristic  inscription  on  these 
volumes.  Authors  arc  the  patrons  of  authors,  in  the  present 
ajje,  and  more  worthy  to  enjoy,  and  more  powerful  to  use,  tlie 
patronage  than  ever  were  the  patrons  of  hy-gonc  days.  Among 
tlic  many  services  to  letters  rendered  by  Mr.  Julius  Ilarc  and 
Mr.  John  Forster,  not  the  least  hononrahle  to  them  arc  the  liclp 
and  encouragement  they  have  given  to  an  elder  memher  of  the 
literary  brotlierhood,  wliose  great  and  high  qualities  have  not 
been  of  the  kind  which  catch  the  frivolous  success  of  the  circu¬ 
lating  libraries. 

Indignation  is  the  word  which  describes  the  feeling  with  which 
we  have  read  sneers  against  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  because  Ids 
kooks  liavc  not  been  extensively  read  and  circulated  among  the 
millions.  There  is  a  sycophancy  to  the  |)eople  springing  up  in 
certain  quarters  which  is  quite  as  base  a  thing  as  ever  was  syco¬ 
phancy  to  the  aristocracy,  and  equally  degrading  to  literature. 
For  a  critic,  a  scholar,  or  a  gentleman,  to  sneer  at  !Mr.  Savage 
Landor  and  his  *  select  audience  of  three  hundred  readers,'  is  to 


degrade  the  chair  of  criticism  to  the  level  of  the  hustings.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  he  a  writer  for  scholars. 
In  proportion  as  a  man  fdls  his  mind  with  academic  erudition, 
with  the  ))hilosophies  of  nations,  with  the  facts  of  science,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  troj)hics  of  art,  and  adorns  all 
these  solid  attainments  with  the  polished  graces  of  the  most 
refined  and  elegant  circles  of  society  in  the  great  capitals  of 
Lurope — in  proportion  as  the  man  becomes  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  he  is  apt  to  grow  nnsnited,  as  a  writer,  for  the 
crowds  of  the  circulating  libraries  and  the  mobs  of  the  news- 
venders'  shops.  AVc  have  heard  of  pnblieations  which  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  circulation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  never  deemed 
their  literary  merits  worthy  of  a  thought. 

Persons  have  not  well  considered  what  they  arc  saying,  who 
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find  fault  with  the  appearance  of  poets  who  write  poetry  for 
poets,  and  of  painters  wIjo  paint  pictures  only  fur  painters!  It 
is  a  hu"e  mistake  to  make  j^eneral  sympathy  the  test  of  lii^h  and 
sound  art.  This  is  not  to  ju(lj;e,  but  to  gua«;e  genius.  Of  course 
the  amount  of  sale  readily  ami  immediately  obtained  ])y  a  hook 
is  an  important  consideration  in  the  calculations  of  the  gamblers 
in  the  publication  of  books.  It  is  an  affair  of  the  till  with  pub¬ 
lishers.  However,  the  tests  of  the  counter  become  very  debased 
principles  of  criticism,  and  most  ignoble  standards  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  sublime,  or  the  humourous.  Let  the  notion  prevail  that 
authors  may  be  justly  sneered  at  for  the  smallness  of  the  sales 
of  their  hooks,  and  immediately  a  principle  is  laid  dow  n,  w  hich, 
practically  applied,  justifies  and  ])romotcs  every  species  of 
taneriehi  letters;  and  genius,  the  light  of  nations,  is  the  polluted 
slave  and  the  despised  prostitute  of  Mammon.  Effect  and  sale, 
were  they  to  become  the  proofs  of  success  in  literature,  would 
degrade  the  pursuit  of  new  truth  and  the  creation  of  new'  beauty 
into  a  thing  unworthy  of  comparison  with  aught  but  the  trallies  in 
debasement  and  crime.  Seldom,  if  ever,  does  any  subject  en¬ 
gross  the  attention  of  the  whole  public,  or  enlist  general  sympa¬ 
thy.  Clicjues,  circles,  professions,  classes,  sects,  parties,  localities, 
are  each  and  all  interested  in  the  things  wliich  affect  them 
peculiarly.  Seldom,  indeed,  docs  any  topic  arise  w  hich  com¬ 
mands  even  national,  much  less  general  attention.  People  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  what  just  suits  them,  on  the  principle  of 
pussey,  in  the  nursery  rhyme. 

*  Pussey  cat,  pussey  cat, 

Where  have  you  been  ?’ 

‘  1  have  been  to  London 
To  see  our  young  queen.' 

‘  And  pussey,  what  saw*  you  there?’ 

*  A  little  mouse  under  a  chair.* 

Not  more  than  once  in  a  century,  if  as  often,  does  any  subject 
arise  which  has  interest  enough  to  all  human  feelings,  and  force 
and  fire  enough  to  pierce  through  and  bear  down  tlie  barriers 
and  bulwarks,  stronger  than  stone  and  iron,  which  separate  the 
ditlerent  portions  of  the  public  from  each  other.  Not  to  speak 
of  any  individual  journals,  the  w  hole  press  does  not  always  reach 
all  the  intelligent  minds  of  the  time.  The  news  in  the  most 
widely  circulated  journal,  like  the  news  in  a  private  letter,  is 
communicated  only  to  certain  parties  directly,  and  to  others  indi¬ 
rectly,  in  widening  and  weakening  circles  of  repetition  and 
undidation. 

Most  facts  arc  communicated  only  to  the  parties  to  whom 
they  arc  addressed,  whether  circulated  publicly  or  privately. 
Individuals,  families,  circles,  sects,  have  cut  off  communication 
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with  eftch  other,  cniul  maintain  isolation,  more  or  less  complete. 
No  genius  has  ever  yet  obtained  the  car  of  the  universal  public. 
Every  author  must  be  content  witli  the  audience  for  which  his 
(jualitics  suit  him.  They  arc  not  the  worst  writers  whose  audi¬ 
ence  is  Mit  though  few/  In  the  history  of  literature  and  art 
they  have  been  the  best  poets  whom  poets  have  most  admired ; 
they  the  best  painters,  who  have  won  the  admiration  of  painters. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  the  loftiest  fame  any  man  could  win,  to  say 
of  him,  he  w^as  the  instructor  of  the  gifted  of  his  day.  Among 
the  highest,  he  was  high.  In  fact,  in  any  worthy  sense  of 
the  term,  success,  the  author  has  not  succeeded  at  all  who 
has  merely  obtained  sale  and  money.  Successful  authors  add 
new"  truths  to  the  immortal  treasury  of  the  mind,  lie  is  suc¬ 
cessful  w  ho  advances  man.  A  successful  author  is  a  man  who 
has  created  new  forms  of  truth  and  beautv",  and  raised  his 
fellow-men  to  the  enjoyment,  the  guidance,  and  the  ap|)reci- 
ation  of  them.  lie  belongs  to  the  godlike  sort,  of  whom  it 
is  the  glorv  of  the  earth  that  they  have  trod  it.  There  is 
splendour  in  the  footprints  of  such  men.  Successive  gener¬ 
ations  make  their  haunts  and  homes  the  objects  of  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  and  stand  bareheaded  before  the  houses  w  hich  they  have 
mliahited.  Successful  authors  have  served  men  in  ways  so 
elevated  and  splendid,  that  even  heaven  has  been  glorified. 

'I'hc  application  of  the ‘till  and  counter  tests’  to  books  and 
authors  is  a  main  cause  of  what  has  been  called  the  present 
ramoUissement  of  literature.  The  brain  of  society  is  softened  ; 
not  entirely  deranged,  but  weakened  and  enfeebled.  The 
child  symptom  of  tliis  disease  in  our  current  literature,  is  the 
universal  j)ractice  of  writing  down  to  the  level  of  the  low'cr 
caj)acitie8  of  the  rejiding  public.  Authors  arc  nothing  if  not 
popular.  It  is  a  reproach  to  w  rite  for  the  closets  of  scholars, 
instead  of  the  mobs  of  the  circulating  libraries.  Style  and  w  it 
are  the  only  things  for  w  Inch  there  is  either  |)ayment  or  applause. 
The  laurel  chaplet  is  given  to  the  story-teller  who  can  enchant 
the  largest  audience.  Never  perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of 
literature,  has  fame  been  so  completely  the  slave  of  worldly 
success  ill  letters,  though  won  by  pretty  conceits  of  fancy  and 
sweet  tinklings  of  style.  Wc  doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
period  since  the  revival  of  letters,  when  merely  amusing  (piali- 
ties  won  their  possessors  so  much  money  and  renown,  ('cr- 
tainly  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  power  to  discover  or 
expound  new  truths,  and  to  lead  o[)inion  to  benericent  results, 
was  held  in  less  esteem.  The  only  thing  which  is  worthy  of 
the  name  of  literature  has  almost  ceased  to  be  desired  in  the 
world  of  letters.  Wc  speak  not  of  the  neglect  of  works  of 
philosophy  merely — though  the  developments  of  systematic 
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thought  Imve  less  encouragement  now  a-days,  than  they  liad  in 
the  middle  ages — which  it  is  the  conceited  fashion  of  the  day  to 
deem  inferior  to  this  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  mus¬ 
cularity  and  manliness  of  mind.  Nothing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  art  is  encouraged  in  poetry.  We  are  quite  sure,  not  men  lv, 
that  a  Milton  would  not  now  receive  fifteen  pounds  for  his 
‘  Paradise  Lost but  that  he  would  not  find  a  publisher  who 
would  risk  the  paper  and  the  print.  ‘  You  see  Mr.  ^lilton, 
your  work  is  not  written  in  a  popular  style;  it  requires  thought, 
sir.  Gentlemen  cannot  read  it  at  a  sitting  between  sleeping 
and  w  aking  after  dinner.  There  arc  learned  allusions — classical, 
philosophical,  historical,  scientific,  and  nobody  likes  these 
things  in  these  days.  They  are  too  innch  trouble  in  this  Ihisy 
age.  Such  works  do  not  answer.  But,  sir,  if  you  should  wiite 
something  light  and  comic,  w  ith  personal  sketches — hem  !  you 
understand  Mr.  ^lilton — I  shall  be  very  hap|)y  to  hear  from 
you.  If  you  like,  indeed,  to  confide  your  work  to  me  at  the 
usual  tnade  terms,  1  shall  be  happy  to  do  the  best  I  can  for 
yon,  if  you  will  mention  a  reference.^  *  > 

Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  in  his  personal  qualities  as  a 
w  riter,  docs  not  look  small  beside  anv  of  the  w  riters  of  the  dav 
who  write  to  sell.  In  many  (jualities  they  are  small  Ix'side  him — 
in  learning,  intellect,  accomplishinent — in  thought,  imagery  and 
genius.  His  ‘  select  audience  of  three  hundred  *  we  should 
deem  an  honour  and  not  a  disgrace  to  sueh  a  man,  even  were 
the  sarcasm  true.  But  it  is  false.  He  has  for  many  years  had 
the  ear  of  almost  all  of  the  most  intelligent  readers  of  his  age. 
His  most  popular  thoughts  and  most  beautiful  expressions  have 
run  the  round  of  the  press  occasionally  for  the  last  (piarter  of 
a  eentnrv  and  more.  He  has  long  been  one  of  those  who 
instruct  the  instructors  of  the  time  ;  a  higher  ollicc  be  it 
known  than  that  of  the  most  brilliant  essayist,  or  the  most 
popular  story-teller  of  the  day. 

We  shall  neither  controvert  nor  subscribe  to  the  opinions 
put  forth  by  Mr.  Landor,  for  reasons  arising  from  our  time, 
space,  and  inclinations.  But  we  submit  ^Ir.  Landor  has  done 
himself  an  injustice  by  the  form  in  which  he  has  chosen 
to  address  the  public.  Were  we  not  such  fanatical  realists 
as  to  object  to  imaginary  conversations  altogether,  when  put 
into  the  mouths  of  real  personages,  we  should  nevci  tlieless  lind 
fault  with  this  form  as  faulty  in  itself.  We  most  deferentially 
submit,  that  to  write  imaginary  conversations  is  inferior  work 
to  biography  or  historical  sketching,  which  enables  the 
reader  to  realise  the  actual  meanings,  times,  places,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  great  men  actually  communicated  their 
thoughts  to  each  other.  There  is  another  objection  to  this 
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form.  To  be  able  to  imagine  truly  and  tborongbly  the  conver¬ 
sations  of  great  men,  we  must  be  greater  than  they  were  iii 
intellect  and  imagination.  AVc  must  be  masters  of  them,  tbeir 
characters,  tbeir  thoughts,  their  times,  and  their  positions. 
Of  course  it  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Landor  to  say,  that 
he  has  adopted  a  form  not  merely  beyond  his  powers  and 
attempted  to  carry  a  load  of  thought  to  which  not  only  is  he 
une(jnal,  but  which  would  have  broken  the  backs  of  William 
Shakspcrc,  Francis  Ibicon,  and  Wolfgang  (locthc,  had  they 
together  placed  tbeir  shoulders  under  it.  One  conseipicnce  of 
this  is,  that  Walter  Savage  Landor  often  does  not  carry  the 
solid  thoughts  at  .all,  but  only  light  imitations  of  them.  The 
armour  is  not  solid  steel,  but  only  'pap'mr  luache.  What 
seems  to  be  a  huge  block  of  marble,  is  only  an  imitation  of 
marble  in  paper.  M.abomet,  it  is  said,  went  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  when  it  would  not  come  to  him,  and  Mr.  Landor  has 
been  obliged,  instc.ad  of  wielding  the  real  thoughts  of  the 
Ihicons,  Jlrowns,  Calvins,  Cromwells,  (Jallileos,  Miltons, 
Buonapartes,  Barrows,  Newtons,  to  make  the  best  figure  he 
could  with  beautiful  and  imposing  resemblances  of  them. 
However,  to  fail  in  such  efforts  is  noble  failure.  ^Ir.  Tjandor 
lilts  up  the  minds  of  his  readers  by  every  effort.  It  is  bracing 
work  for  a  man  to  try  to  form  clear  conceptions  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  opinions  of  historical,  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  per¬ 
sonages;  .and  the  varieties  of  grounds  of  them  existing  in  minds 
of  different  kinds,  but  all  of  high  degrees  of  mental  power.  He 
])lungc8  manfully  into  the  study  of  mankind,  who  strives  by 
means  of  his  sympathies,  to  feel  how’  the  restless  and  marvellous 
waves  of  emotion  and  passion,  heave  and  dash  in  the  mysterious 
souls  of  gifted  men.  Readers  must  become  greater  men  by 
entering  into  even  an  imaginary  Wallalha,  consisting  of  those 
w  hose  intellect  has  had  the  force  of  genius,  and  w  hose  generosity 
has  arisen  to  the  heights  of  heroism.  Such  a  w  riter  rnav  not 
succeed  so  thoroughly  in  his  most  ambitious  enterprise,  but  it 
is  not  less  beneficent  or  meritorious,  than  if  he  had  very 
satisfactorily  shown  us  how*  borderers  fought  in  feudal  days — 
how  knights  w  on  in  the  tournaments  of  chivalry,  or  how  cabmen 
jest  in  tlie  streets  of  Cocaigue. 

To  bring  out  our  view’  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
imaginary  conversations,  w’c  extract  one  of  the  best  and  briefest 
of  them — liord  Bacon  and  Richard  Hooker — 

*  liacon.  Hearing  much  of  your  worthiness  and  wisdom,  Master  Ri¬ 
chard  Hooker,  I  have  besought  your  comfort  and  consolation  in  this 
niy  loo  heavy  aflhction  ;  for  we  often  do  stand  in  need  of  hearing 
what  we  know  full  well,  and  our  ow!i  balsams  must  be  poured  into 
our  breasts  by  another’s  hand.  On  these  occasions,  we  cannot  put 
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ourselves  in  a  posture  to  receive  the  latter,  and  still  less  are  we  at 
leisure  to  look  int»)  the  coriuss  of  our  store-room,  and  to  uncurl  the 
leaves  of  our  references.  As  for  memory,  who,  you  may  tell  me, 
would  save  us  the  tiouhle,  she  is  lootsoie  enoui'Ii  in  all  conscience 
with  me,  without  goin^  furiher  back.  W  ithdrawn  as  you  live  from 
court  and  courtly  men,  and  having  ears  occupied  by  better  reports 
than  such  as  are  flying  about  me,  yet  haply  so  hard  a  case  as  mine, 
befalling  a  man.  heretofore  not  averse  from  the  studies  in  which  you 
take  delight,  may  have  touched  you  with  some  concern. 

*  Hooker.  I  do  think,  my  Lord  of  Verulam,  that,  unhappy  as  you 
appear,  God  in  sooth  has  foregone  to  chasten  you,  and  that  the  day 
which  in  his  wisdom  he  appointed  for  your  trial,  w’as  the  very  day  on 
which  the  king’s  .Majesty  gave  unto  your  ward  and  custody  the  gieat 
seal  of  his  English  realm.  And  yet  perhaps  it  may  be,  let  me  utter 
it  without  ottence,  that  your  features  and  stature  were  from  that  day 
forward  no  longer  what  they  were  before.  Such  an  effect  do  power 
and  rank  and  office  produce  even  on  prudent  and  religious  men. 

‘  A  liound’s  whelp  howleth  if  you  pluck  him  up  above  where  he 
stood:  nun,  in  much  greater  peril  from  falling,  doth  rejoice. 

*  Bacon.  Master  Richard,  it  is  surely  no  small  matter  to  lose 
the  respect  of  those  who  looked  up  to  us  for  countenance;  and 
the  favour  of  a  right  learned  king;  and  O,  Master  Hooker,  such  a 
power  of  money!  Rut  money  is  mere  dross.  I  should  always  hold 
It  80,  if  it  possessed  not  two  qualities;  that  of  making  men  treat  us 
reverently,  and  that  of  enabling  us  to  help  the  needy. 

‘  Hooker.  The  respect,  I  think,  of  those  who  respect  us  for  what  a 
fool  can  give  and  a  rogue  can  take  away,  may  easily  be  dispensed 
with;  but  it  is  indeed  a  high  prerogative  to  help  the  needy  ;  and 
when  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  deprive  us  of  it,  let  us  believe  that 
he  foreknoweth  our  inclination  to  negligence  in  the  charge  entrusted 
to  us,  and  that  in  his  mercy  he  hath  removed  from  us  a  most  fearful 
responsibility. 

*  Bacon.  1  know  a  number  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom  I  could  have 
rendered  aid. 

*  Hooker.  Have  you  examined  and  sifted  their  worthiness  ? 

*  Bacon.  Well  and  deeply. 

‘  Hooker.  Then  must  you  have  known  them  long  before  your  ad¬ 
versity,  and  while  tlie  means  of  succouiing  them  were  in  your  hands. 

*  Bacon.  You  have  circumvented  and  entrapped  me.  Master  Hooker, 
Faith  !  1  am  mortified:  you  the  schoolman,  I  the  schoolboy  ! 

*  Hooker.  Say  not  so,  my  lord.  Your  years  indeed  are  fewer  than 
mine,  by  seven  or  thereabout ;  but  your  knowledge  is  fur  higher, 
your  experience  richer.  Our  wits  are  not  always  in  blossom  upon  us. 
When  the  roses  are  over-charged  and  languid,  up  springs  a  spike  of 
rue.  Mortified  on  such  an  occasion  !  God  fortiend  it  1  Rut  again 
to  the  business.  .  .  I  should  never  be  over-penitent  for  my  neglect  of 
needy  gentlemen  who  have  neglected  themselves  much  worse.  Ihey 
have  chosen  their  profession  with  its  chances  and  contingencies.  If 
they  had  protected  their  country  by  their  courage,  or  adorned  it  by 
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their  studies,  they  would  have  merited,  and,  under  a  king  of  such 
learning  and  such  equity,  would  have  received  in  some  sort  their  re¬ 
ward.  I  look  upon  them  us  so  many  old  cabinets  of  ivory  and  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  scratched,  flawed,  splintered,  rotten,  defective  both  within 
and  without,  hard  to  unlock,  insecure  to  lock  up  again,  unlit  to  use. 

*  Bacon,  Methinks  it  beginneth  to  ruin,  Master  Richard.  What 
if  we  comfort  our  bodies  with  a  small  cup  of  wine,  against  the  ill- 
temper  of  the  air?  Wherefore,  in  God’s  name,  are  you  alfright- 
ened  ? 

‘  Hooker.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  not  so. 

‘  Bacon.  What  then  alFects  you  ? 

*  Hooker.  Why,  indeed,  since  your  lordship  interrogates  me  .  .  I 
looked,  idly  and  imprudently,  into  that  rich  bulTet ;  and  1  saw,  un¬ 
less  the  haze  of  the  weather  has  come  into  the  parlour,  or  my  sight 
IS  the  worse  for  last  night’s  reading,  no  fewer  than  six  silver  pints. 
Surely  six  tables  for  company  are  laid  only  at  coronations. 

‘  Bacon.  There  are  many  men  so  squeamish,  that  forsooth  they 
would  keep  a  cup  to  themselves,  and  never  communicate  it  to  their 
nearest  and  best  friend  ;  a  lashion  which  seems  to  me  oflensive  in  an 
lionest  house,  where  no  disease  of  ill  repute  ought  to  be  feared.  We 
have  lately.  Master  Richard,  adopted  strange  lashions  ;  we  liave  run 
into  the  wildest  luxuries.  The  Lord  I^icester,  I  heard  it  from  my 
lather.  . .  God  forefend  it  should  ever  be  recorded  in  our  history.  . . 
when  Ite  entertained  (Jueen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  laid  be- 
lore  her  Majesty  a  fork  of  pure  silver.  1  tlie  more  easily  credit  it,  as 
Master  Tliomas  Coriatt  doth  vouch  for  having  seen  the  same  mon¬ 
strous  sign  of  voluptuousness  at  Venice.  We  are  surely  the  especial 
favourites  of  l^rovidence,  when  such  wantonness  hath  not  melted  us 
quite  away.  After  this  portent,  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared 
incredible  that  we  should  have  broken  the  Spanisli  Armada. 

‘  Pledge  me  :  hither  comes  our  wine. 

[7b  the  >enmnt, 

*  Dolt !  villain !  is  not  this  the  beverage  1  reserve  Ibr  inysell  ? 

1  he  blockhead  must  imagine  that  malmsey  runs  in  a  stream  under 
the  ocean,  like  the  Alpheus.  Bear  with  me,  good  Master  Hooker, 
but  verily  I  have  little  of  this  wine,  and  I  keep  it  as  a  medicine  for 
my  many  and  growing  inlirmities.  You  are  healthy  at  present;  God 
in  his  inlinite  mercy  long  maintain  you  so !  Weaker  drink  is  more 
wholesome  lor  you.  The  lighter  ones  of  France  are  best  accommo¬ 
dated  by  nature  to  our  constitutions,  and  therefore  she  has  placed 
them  so  within  our  reach,  that  we  have  only  to  stretch  out  our  necks, 
in  a  manner,  and  drink  them  from  the  vat.  But  this  malmsey,  this 
malmsey,  flies  from  centre  to  circumference,  and  makes  youthlul 
blood  boil. 

*  Hooker.  Of  a  truth,  my  knowledge  in  such  matters  is  but  spare. 
My  Lord  of  Canterbury  once  ordered  part  of  a  goblet,  containing 
some  strong  Spanish  wine,  to  be  taken  to  me  from  his  table,  when  I 
dined  by  sulferance  with  his  chaplains,  and,  although  a  most  discreet, 
prudent  man,  ns  befitteth  his  high  station,  was  not  so  chary  of  my 
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health  as  your  lordship.  Wine  is  little  to  be  trifled  with,  physic  less. 
The  Cretans,  the  brewers  of  this  iimlinsey,  have  many  uiomutic  and 
powerful  herbs  among  them.  On  their  mountains,  and  notably  on 
Ida,  grows  that  dittany  which  works  such  marvels,  and  which  perhaps 
may  give  activity  to  this  hot  medicinal  drink  of  theirs.  1  would  not 
touch  it,  knowingly:  an  unregarded  leaf,  dropped  into  it  above  the 
ordinary,  might  add  such  puissance  to  the  concoction,  as  almost  to 
break  the  buckles  in  my  shoes  :  since  we  liave  good  and  valid  autho¬ 
rity,  that  the  wounded  halt,  on  eating  thereof,  casts  the  arrow  out  of 
his  liaunch  or  entrails,  although  it  stuck  a  palm  deep. 

*  Bacon.  When  1  read  of  such  things,  1  doubt  them.  Religion 
and  politics  belong  to  God,  and  to  God’s  vicegerent  the  king  :  we 
must  not  touch  upon  them  unadvisedly  :  but  if  1  could  procure  a 
plant  of  dittany  on  easy  terms,  1  would  persuade  my  apothecary  and 
my  gamekeeper  to  make  some  e.xperiments. 

*  Hooker.  1  dare  not  distrust  what  grave  writers  have  declared,  in 
matters  beyond  my  knowledixe. 

*  Bacon.  Good  Master  Hooker,  I  have  read  many  of  your  reason¬ 
ings,  and  they  are  admirably  well  sustained  ;  added  to  which,  your 
genius  has  given  such  a  strong  current  to  your  language  as  can  come 
only  from  a  mighty  elevation  and  a  most  abundant  plenteousness. 
Yet  forgive  me,  in  (iod’s  name,  my  worthy  master,  if  you  descried 
in  me  some  expression  of  wonder  at  your  simplicity.  We  are  all 
weak  and  vulnerable  somewhere  :  common  men  in  the  higher  parts; 
heroes,  as  was  feigned  of  Achilles,  in  the  lower.  You  would  define 
to  a  hair’s  breadth  the  qualities,  stales,  and  dependencies,  of  princi¬ 
palities,  dominations,  and  powers;  you  would  be  unerring  about  the 
apostles  and  the  chuiches  ;  and  ’tis  marvellous  how  you  wander  about 
a  pot-herb. 

*  Hooker.  1  know  my  poor  weak  intellects,  most  noble  lord,  and  how 
scantily  they  have  prolited  by  my  hard  painstaking.  Comprehend¬ 
ing  few  things,  and  those  imperfectly,  1  say  only  what  others  have 
SiiiJ  before,  wise  men  and  holy  ;  and  if,  by  passing  through  my  heart 
into  the  w  ide  w'orld  around  me,  it  pleaseth  GoJ  that  this  little  tiea- 
sure  shall  have  lost  nothing  of  its  w'eight  and  pureness,  my  exultation 
is  then  the  exultation  of  humility.  Wisdom  consisteth  not  in  know¬ 
ing  many  things,  nor  even  in  knowing  them  thoroughly ;  but  in 
choosing  and  in  following  w  hat  conduces  the  most  certainly  to  our 
lasting  happiness  and  true  glory.  And  this  wisdom,  my  Lord  of 
Verulam,  comet h  from  above. 

*  Bacon.  1  have  observed,  among  the  well-informed  and  the  ill  in¬ 
formed,  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  infirmities  and  follies:  those  who  are 
rather  the  wiser  keep  them  separate,  and  those  who  are  wisest  of  all 
keep  them  better  out  of  sight.  No  v  examine  the  sayings  and  writings 
of  the  prime  philosophers ;  and  you  will  often  hiiJ  them.  Master  Ri¬ 
chard,  to  be  untruths  made  to  resemble  truths.  The  business  with 
them  is  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  not  to  touch  it : 
the  goal  of  the  charioteer  is  evitata  fervidis  rods,  as  some  poet  saitli. 
But  we  who  care  nothing  for  chants  and  cadences,  and  have  no  time 
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to  catch  at;  applauses,  push  forward  over  stones  and  sands  straight¬ 
way  to  our  object.  I  have  persuaded  men,  and  shall  persuade  them 
for  ages,  that  I  possess  a  wide  range  of  thought  unexplored  by  others, 
and  first  thrown  open  by  me,  with  many  fair  inclosures  of  choice  and 
abtruse  knowledge.  I  have  incited  and  instructed  them  to  examine 
all  subjects  of  useful  and  rational  inquiry:  few  that  occurred  to  me 
have  1  myself  left  untouched  or  untried  :  one,  however,  hath  almost 
escaped  me,  and  surely  one  worth  the  trouble. 

‘  Hooker,  Pray,  my  lord,  if  1  am  guilty  of  no  indiscretion,  what 
mav  it  be  ? 

*  Bacon.  Francis  Bacon. — vol.  i.  pp.  130 — 138. 

It  is  not  possible  to  peruse  this  exquisite  dialogue  witlioiit 
admiration  of  the  style.  AVe  prefer  the  style  of  Mr.  Landor, 
to  that  of  either  Baeon  or  Hooker,  in  some  qualities.  His 
style  has  more  of  the  fresh  Saxon,  than  of  the  Latin  flavour. 
There  is  an  ease  about  it  whieh,  joined  with  elegance  and  polish, 
was  never  exhibited  by  the  English  language,  till  the  days  of 
Addison.  The  thoughts  and  images  are  excellent  when  viewed 
as  those  of  their  author.  In  reference  to  Bacon  and  Hooker, 
w  e  deem  the  thoughts  subject  to  cavil.  To  us  they  do  not  seem 
like  the  men.  Both  liad  less  of  elegant  fanev  and  more  of 
solid  imagination  than  ^Ir.  Landor  has  given  them.  Bacon 
would  never  have  talked  of  ‘  uncurling  the  leaves  of  our  refer¬ 
ences.^  The  grave  imagination  of  Hooker  would  not  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  any  simile  so  pretty  as  that  about  the  roses. 
‘  Our  w  its  are  not  always  in  blossom  upon  us.  AVhen  the  roses 
are  overcharged  and  languid,  up  springs  a  spike  of  rue.^  The 
scientific  doubt  of  Bacon,  and  the  religious  credulity  of  Hooker 
arc  finely  hit  off  by  the  remarks  upon  the  properties  of  the 
dittany.  Avarice  was  not  the  vice  of  Bacon.  The  exclamation, 
and  ‘  O  master  Hooker,  such  a  power  of  money'  is  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  dashing  raj)acity  of  the  fallen  Lord  Chancellor. 
Bacon  was  ruined  by  his  love  of  show.  He  was  a  flashy  man. 
His  inauguration  banquet,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  given  at  York 
House,  in  the  Strand,  w  as  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  ex¬ 
pensive  entertainments  of  the  age.  To  make  a  display,  he 
disregarded  the  fact  known  to  himself  and  to  some  of  his  guests, 
that  the  gorgeous  hangings  of  his  rooms  on  the  occasion  were 
bribes.  After  he  had  been  detected,  condemned,  had  con¬ 
fessed,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  instead,  when  re¬ 
leased,  of  leaving  London  privately  and  modestly.  Bacon  col¬ 
lected  together  as  many  horsemen  and  gentlemen  as  he  could, 
and  left  London  with  such  a  splendid  retinue,  that  the  Prince 
Charles,  afterwards  the  first  king  of  the  name,  exclaimed,  on 
seeing  him,  *  that  man  scorns  to  go  out  like  a  snuff.'  Bacon 
never  was  the  man  to  whine  over  the  'power  of  money'  he  had 
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lost,  or  deem  the  age  sunk  in  luxury  on  account  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  silver  forks.  There  is  too  little  jdiilosoplncal  hulk  iu  iljc 
ideas  which  Mr.  Landor  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lord  Ihicon. 
In  the  language  of  Richard  Hooker  we  can  see  no  loomings 
of  the  huge  masses  of  ecclesiastical  and  theological  lore, 
which  give  a  sombre  magnificence  to  his  writings. 

Few  hooks  contain  more  valuable  and  suggestive  ideas  than 
the  volume  before  us.  What  Mr.  Landor  says  is  generally 
true  —  never  common-place  —  always  suggestive  —  and  always 
said  gracefully  and  beautifully.  AVc  find  in  three  or  four  sen¬ 
tences  on  the  treatment  of  the  children  of  criminals,  in  a  con¬ 
versation  between  Peter  Leopold  and  th(^  President  da  Puty^Xhe 
substance  of  all  the  wisdom  which  has  appeared  for  several 
years  back  in  the  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  books, 
speeches,  and  sermons,  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  out¬ 
cast  children. 

‘The  first  duty  of  a  legislator  is  to  apportion  penalties  ;  the  second 
is  to  insulate  them  as  much  us  possible,  and  to  embank  the  waUus 
of  billernees.  1  would  therefore,  both  for  the  sake  of  con)pensatioii 
to  the  unotfeuding  and  to  guard  against  offences,  place  the  children 
of  criminals  in  schools  or  workhouses,  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  forbid  them  to  keep  the  paternal  name,  which,  for  more  than 
one  reason,  should  be  tlie  first  thing  forfeited.  A  w'orkhouse  ought 
to  contain  a  school,  not  of  w’ritiug  or  reading,  but  of  industry.  If 
you  wish  to  make  the  bulk  of  men  wiser,  do  not  put  books  into  their 
hands  which  they  wdll  eitlicr  throw  away  from  indifference  or  must 
drop  from  necessity,  but  give  them  employment  suitable  to  their 
abilities,  and  let  them  be  occupied  in  what  will  repay  them  the  most 
certainly  and  the  best.  Their  thoughts  will  thus  be  directed  to  one 
main  point,  and  you  will  produce  good  artisans  and  good  citizens. 
This  is  the  wisdom  for  every  day  in  the  week  ;  and  what  is  higher 
than  this  will  never  be  impeded  by  it,  and  w'ill  often  rise  out  of  it.’ — 
vol.  i.  p.  »V2. 

\Vc  must  add  Mr.  Landor,  we  fear,  to  the  numerous  list  of 
writers  who  can  produce  poetic.al  prose  of  great  beauty,  and 
fail,  when  they  attempt  poetry,  to  produce  a  single  line  of  it. 
Eloquent  prose,  broken  up  into  the  rhythm  of  blank  verse,  or  the 
clink  of  metre,  is  all  we  find  in  these  volumes,  under  the 
name  of  poetry.  The  fault,  however,  may  lie  in  our  definition 
of  what  poetry  is.  AVe  call  poetry,  emotional  thought  expressed 
in  musical  words.  Poetry  is  the  melodious  language  of  the 
feelings.  Thoughts,  ideas,  truths, — however  beautiful,  and  how¬ 
ever  musically  expressed — are  not  poetry.  They  express  the 
logical  conduct,  not  the  emotional  nature  of  man — the  intellect, 
and  not  the  afiections — the  head,  and  not  the  heart.  Elo¬ 
quence  is  impassioned  truth.  Poetry  is  passion  expressed  in 
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melodious  words.  Mr.  Landor  has  not  written  a  sinj^le  line 
which  commends  itself  as  a  motto  of  the  heart.  His  dra- 
niatic  pieces  have  tlie  fault  of  not  being  dramatic  Indeed, 
under  whatever  shape  he  publishes,  he  can  express  only  his 
own  eloquent  opinions.  ^Ir.  Landor  must  pardon  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  view  of  his  poetry.  There  is  no  irreverent  depreciation 
of  his  genius  implied  in  the  remark;  which  applies  to  his  verses, — 
not  more  than  to  the  poetic  attempts  of  many  of  the  best  prose 
writers,  from  Francis  Hacon  down  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  Upon 
the  wliole,  as  a  scholar,  a  thinker,  an  eloquent  and  beautiful 
writer,  Mr.  Landor  has  a  place  among  the  highest  writers  of 
his  age.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  he  has  lived  to  see  his 
works  collected  in  a  complete  form,  worthy  of  their  classic 
and  standard  merits.  His  influence  has  always  tended  to 
make  mankind  more  just  and  kindly — to  refine,  to  elevate, 
and  ennoble  his  readers.  Mav  his  declining  years  be  cheered 
by  this  sweet  consciousness,  and  love  and  reverence  surround 
the  old  age  of  a  greatly  gifted  writer,  who  has  benetitlcd  the 
world  by  his  being  in  it. 


AitT.  III. — Memoir  of  William  Knihh,  Missionary  in  Jamaica,  Ily 
John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.  8vo.  London:  HouUton  und 
Stoneman. 

The  history  of  modern  missions  is  full  of  instruction.  The 
period  over  which  it  extends  is  sntliciently  protracted  to 
allow  of  a  calm  view  of  their  operations,  and  to  furnish 
materials  for  a  better  judgment  than  could  be  formed  some 
half  century  since.  Our  fathers,  >vho  originated  these  mea¬ 
sures,  were  not  in  a  condition  so  advantageous  as  ourselves 
to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  on  some  points  of  great  practical 
moment.  They  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowleclgc  this, 
and  we  shall  be  unworthy  of  their  name,  if  wc  do  not  prosecute 
their  labours  in  the  same  spirit  of  free  and  earnest  enquiry, 
which  they  cherished.  The  operations  they  originated  were 
novelties,  the  propriety  and  obligation  of  wdiich  could  only 
be  made  apparent  by  an  appeal  from  the  artificial  and  false 
standards  of  their  day,  to  the  authoritative  rule  of  Chris¬ 
tian  duty.  What  they  devised  was,  in  fact,  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  by  which  devout  Christian  men  sought  to  ascertain  the 
best  methods  of  extending  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth;  and  the  results  of  those  experiments  arc  now 
before  us.  They  proceeded  on  the  ground  of  general  obligation. 
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and  they  were  wise  in  doing  so.  It  was  the  only  course  they 
could  adopt.  They  were  shut  up  to  it  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  day ;  and  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  views,  their 
practical  sagacity,  their  deep  religious  spirit  and  apostolical  zeal, 
we  sec  their  fitness  for  the  enterprise,  and  gratefully  recognise 
the  interposing  favour  of  the  Head  of  the  church.  Let  us  nut, 
therefore,  be  suspected  of  being  deficient,  either  in  reverence  or 
in  love  for  their  memories,  if  we  intimate  our  conviction  that  the 
time  is  come  for  a  review'  of  their  plans,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  so  as  to  gather  up,  and  apply,  the  lessons  which  have  been 
taught  in  the  course  of  our  various  operations.  We  must  have  lived 
to  little  purpose,  .and  have  exercised  but  slight  observation  on  w  hat 
has  been  passing  in  the  missionary  field,  if  some  of  our  views 
Imve  not  been  modified  by  the  events  which  have  occurred.  It 
is  the  part  of  w  ise  men  to  learn  from  experience,  and  the  sooner 
its  lessons  are  applied  in  the  department  of  Christian  missions, 
the  more  successful  w  ill  be  our  labours.  Various  circumstances 
which  are  passing  before  us  call  for  such  review,  and  we  purpose 
therefore  speedily  attempting  it.  The  duty  will  be  a  trying 
one,  but  we  shall  not  shrink  from  its  discharge.  We  arc  con¬ 
scious  of  no  other  feeling  than  that  which  Christian  men 
should  cherish,  and  shall  endeavour,  in  giving  expression  to 
our  views,  to  avoid  whatever  may  be  personally  otfensive  or 
painful.  At  present  we  arc  concerned  with  the  Memoir  before 
us,  in  the  notice  of  which,  however,  some  of  these  points  will 
incidently  come  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  course  of  modern  missions, 
without  being  struck  with  the  fact,  that  its  most  distinguished 
agents  have  belonged  to  various  religious  bodies.  In  our  folly 
we  may  have  been  ready  to  imagine  that  we  alone  were  fitted 
for  the  work  of  evangelization,  and  there  has  consequently  been 
a  want  of  sympathy  with  other  labourers,  a  readiness  to  re¬ 
ceive  reports  unfavourable  to  their  character,  and  a  disparag¬ 
ing  estimate  of  their  success.  Like  the  early  disciples  we  have 
heen  ready  to  forbid  them,  because  they  walked  not  w  ith  us. 
We  know’  that  these  are  unpleasant  averments,  but  they  are 
truths  nevertheless,  and  we  are  aware  of  no  good  purpose  w  hich 
can  be  answered  by  their  concealment.  The  Head  of  the 
church  has  rebuked  the  sectarianism  of  its  members,  bv  the 
success  with  which  he  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  all  evan¬ 
gelical  labourers  in  the  missionary  field.  To  say  nothing  of 
other  denominations,  the  tw’o  sections  of  the  Congregational 
body  may  well  stand  rebuked,  when  the  names  of  Carey  and 
Morrison,  of  Williams  and  Knibb,  are  repeated.  He  must  be 
wanting  in  some  of  the  nobler  features  of  the  religious  char.'ic- 
tcr  who  permits, his  denominational  feelings  to  overlay  his 
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Christian  sympathies  in  relation  to  such' men.  lie  lie  Baptist 
or  Piedobaptist,  he  is  wanting  in  the  first  element  of  genuine 
catholicity ;  ami  for  very  shame  should  supply  this  deficiency, 
before  magnifying  himself  as  an  advocate  of  Christian  union. 

William  Knibb,  the  subject  of  the  memoir  on  our  table,  was 
well  known  to  us.  We  were  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  liira  ; 
we  saw  him  in  private  as  well  as  in  public, — chatted  with  him  at 
the  fire-side  in  the  confidence  of  friendly  intercourse ;  and 
watched  his  procedure  on  some  most  critical  and  trying  occa¬ 
sions.  As  the  result  of  all,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  avowdng  our 
conviction  that,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  such  a  man  <as 
the  world  rarely  sees.  There  was  true  nobility  in  his  sonl,  the 
elements  of  a  greatness  w  hich  spurned  subjection  to  mere  con¬ 
ventionalities,  wlieu  they  stood  in  the  way,  or  were  obstructive 
to  tlie  claims,  of  duty.  Our  esteem  and  love  were  founded  on 
his  proved  fidelity.  We  field  them  in  suspense  till  we  saw  how 
he  acted  on  the  most  critical,  and  the  turning  point  of  his 
life ;  and  have  never  seen  reason  to  regret  the  heartiness  w  ith 
which  they  were  given  to  him,  when  his  integrity  shone  forth 
as  the  light.  He  was  no  perfect  man.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  represent  him  as  such.  lie  had  his  weaknesses  and  his  faults  ; 
but  they  were  on  the  surface — visible,  indeed,  to  all,  and  some¬ 
times  adduced,  even  by  Christian  men,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
traction.  This  w’c  readily  admit — but  wdiat  then  ?  Notwith¬ 
standing  all,  he  was  one  of  the  purest,  most  high-minded,  and 
intensely  devout  of  believers.  To  the  simplicity  of  childhood, 
he  cadded  the  compressed  energy,  the  masculine  strength,  and 
the  burning,  but  sanctified,  passion  of  manhood. 

Will  iam  Knibb  was  born  at  Kettering,  on  the  7th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1803.  The  first  rudiments  of  his  education  were  received 
at  a  damc-school,  whence  he  w  as  removed  to  the  town  grammar 
school,  where  he  continued  for  three  years.  This  brief  period 
appears  to  have  completed  his  school  education,  so  far  at  least 
as  week-day  instruction  was  concerned  ;  but  it  is  w’orthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  as  constituting  an  important  fact  in  his  history,  that  at 
the  age  of  seven  he  entered  the  Sunday-school  connected  with 
the  congregation  of  the  late  Mr.  Toller.  This  was  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1810,  and  he  remained  in  the  school  ‘  acquitting  himself 
W'itli  great  credit’  until  1816.  His  teacher,  Mr.  Gill,  stilly  a 
resident  at  Kettering,  describes  him, — and  those  who  knew  him 
atterw  ards  will  readily  detect  the  outline  of  the  future  man  ^  as 
a  good  boy,  but  somewhat  volatile,  and  very  diflicult  to  manage 
until  his  affections  had  been  gained.  He  (juickly  took  the  part 
of  any  boy  he  tliought  injured,  and  maintained  these  generous 
quarrels  w  ith  great  resoluteness — it  may  be  said,  with  pugna¬ 
city.'  In  1816,  he  removed  to  Bristol  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Fuller,  a 
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printer,  in  whose  service  both  himself  and  his  elder  brother 
Thomas  were  employed.  There  he  attended  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Hyland,  a  man  held  in  universal  esteem,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  revered  for  his  uniform  consistency,  and  the 
blameless  purity  of  his  religious  zeal.  He  was  baptized  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1822,  having  previously  been  engaged  for 
some  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  Hroadmead  Sunday-school.  Both 
himself  and  his  brother  were,  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  life,  anxious  to  engage  in  missionary  work.  Their  charac¬ 
ters  differed.  Thomas  wj\s  milder,  less  enterprising,  and  more 
timid  than  William,  and  sometimes  gave  way  to  a  despondency, 
against  which  the  buoyant  temper  of  his  junior  success¬ 
fully  struggled.  *  Never  mind,  Thomas,^  said  William  Knibb,  on 
one  occ«asion,  when  the  former  was  apprehensive  that  the  raising 
up  of  native  preachers  in  the  East  would  supersede  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  European  labourers,  ‘  the  society  cannot  do  w  ilhoiit 
printers,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Fuller  will  recommend  us,  and  then 
we  can  preach  too,  if  we  like.’  In  July,  1822,  the  elder  bro¬ 
ther  was  accepted  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  {Society,  and  sailed 
for  Jamaica  in  the  October  of  that  year,  to  take  charge  of  a  frec- 
school  established  at  Kingston.  II is  course  was  brief,  his  death 
occurring  on  the  25th  of  April,  1823,  after  an  illness  of  only 
three  davs.  The  beautiful  letter  written  bv  his  mother,  on  re- 
ceipt  of  this  painful  intelligence,  throw  s  considerable  light  on 
the  moral  history  of  the  two  brothers.  Such  a  mother  was 
well  calculated  to  prepare  her  sons  for  eminent  usefulness.  We 
err  in  our  judgments  from  the  partial  view  we  take  of  things. 
We  cannot  trace  causes,  nor  follow’  out  the  more  latent  influ¬ 
ences  which  mould  human  character.  What  is  immediate  and 
obvious  w'e  notice,  and  to  that  we  attribute  the  effects  which  arc 
produced  ;  but  w  hen  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  arc  revealed,  w  hen 
the  complex  influences  out  of  which  character  grows,  are 
traced,  we  doubt  not  that  the  example,  instructions,  and  prayers 
of  Mrs.  Knibb,  senior,  w  ill  be  found  to  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  usefulness  of  her  sons.  It  w  ould  have  excited  no  w  oiuler, 
if  the  premature  death  of  his  brother  had  deterred  William 
Knibb  from  the  further  prosecution  of  his  views.  *  lie  met  the 
crisis,  however,  with  his  characteristic  promptness.  When  the 
intelligence  of  his  brother’s  decease  was  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  his  feelings  were  strongly  excited;  but  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  first  gush  of  feeling  had  subsided,  he  rose  up 
from  tabic,  and  said,  ‘  Then,  if  the  society  w  ill  accept  me,  Fil 
go  and  take  his  place.’  The  secret  of  his  character  is  here  dis¬ 
closed.  In  the  decision  which  he  showed,  the  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  discouragements  and  dangers  wliich  he  evinced 
in  the  following  out  of  what  he  deemed  duty,  we  see  the 
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future  man,  the  undaunted  'and  inflexible  ehampion  of  the  sons 
of  Africa.  The  society,  or  at  least  its  secretary,  had  contem¬ 
plated  seudinj^  him  to  Sumatra,  as  appears  from  a  note  of  Dr. 
Hyland^s  to  Air.  Dyer.  Tlie  opinion  of  the  former,  however,  was 
favourable  to  his  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies  rather  than  the 
East,  and  the  unexpected  death  of  his  brother  opened  the  way 
for  his  doing  so.  lie  had  been  preparing  for  the  work  ever 
since  his  brother’s  departure,  not  only  as  a  diligent  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  but  also  as  a  town  missionarv.  liis  labours  at 
this  period  were  abundant,  and  were  precisely  of  the  nature 
best  adapted  to  fit  him  for  his  appointed  sphere.  The  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  from  such  occupations  arc  worthy  of  the 
attentive  consideration  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  our  ministry.  Our  own  conviction  is,  that  they  are  too 
much  neglected ;  but  we  speak  as  unto  w  ise  men.  Let  others 
judge  w  hat  we  say.  On  the  1 2th  of  August,  1824,  the  offer  of 
ids  services  was  accepted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  lie  was  requested  to  come  up  to  London,  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  t)\c  advant.ages  of  attending  the  Borough-road  School. 
With  this  request  he  immediately  complied ;  and  the  following 
brief  extract,  in  illustration  of  one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
his  character,  shows  a  candour  and  sound  judgment  unhappily 
rare  in  men  of  mature  years. 

*  A  glimpse  of  him  at  the  Borough-road  School,  where  he  went,  as 
intended,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  British  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  is  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who  was  then,  and  is  now,  in  that 
esliiblishinent.  The  personal  recollection  of  this  gentleman  is  tothii 
effect:  that  William  Knibb  was  'chiefly  distinguished  for  the  exu¬ 
berance  of  his  animal  spirits  and  his  almost  irrepressible  tendency  to 
frolic;’  and  that  ‘  he  was  marked  rather  by  incessant  activity,  than 
by  any  deep  or  earnest  thoughtfulness.’  J  am  well  pleased  with  this 
reminiscence — I  might  say,  perhaps,  particularly  pleased  with  it. 
We  have  had  evidence  enough,  both  of  the  vigour  of  his  mind  and 
of  the  solidity  of  his  piety;  combined  with  these,  'incessant  acti¬ 
vity,’  *  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,’  and  even  ‘an  almost  irrepressi¬ 
ble  tendency  to  frolic,’  are,  in  a  youth,  the  finest  elements  conceivable 
for  the  formation  of  the  man,  and  above  all  for  the  man  wlio  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  encounter  arduous  toil  and  strenuous  conflict.’ — pp.  28, 
29. 

His  public  designation  occurred  at  Bristol,  October  7th, 
when  his  aged  pastor  addressed  him  from  Matthew  x.  16; 
‘Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves;’  and 
on  the  fifth  of  the  following  month  he  sailed  from  Blaekwall  in 
the  same  vessel  as  had  conveyed  his  brother  to  the  scene  of 
his  brief  labours.  The  abundance  of  the  materials  before  us 
compels  us  to  pass  over  the  incidents  of  his  voyage.  On  Satur- 
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dny,  the  12tli  of  February,  1825,  he  landed  at  Morant  Bay,  and 
on  the  following  Wednesday  arrived  at  Kingston.  The  moral 
pollution  engendered  by  slavery  struck  him  at  first  sight,  and 
was  tlierefore  specially  insisted  ou  in  his  earliest  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  friends  he  had  left  in  England.  As  yet  he  knew 
but  little  of  its  social  wretchedness  and  temporal  privations, 
but  he  saw  the  image  of  his  God  defaced,  the  temple  of  his 
Maker  in  ruins ;  and  this  was  enough  to  awaken  his  deepest 
reprobation.  Writing  to  liis  brother  Edward,  he  s.ays : — 

'  The  more  I  see  of  slavery,  the  more  1  hate  and  abhor  it.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  foulest  blot  under  heaven,  and  to  spread  a 
withering  and  pestilential  influence  over  every  land  which  is  infested 
with  it.  Never,  my  beloved  brother,  argue  in  support  of  a  system  so 
corrupt,  so  repugnant  to  every  leeling  of  right  and  justice,  and  which 
must  be  viewed  by  God  with  manifest  abhorrence.  1  do  not  thus 
w’rile  because  I  think  that  the  slaves  are  not  well  olf  in  temporal 
things — they  have  generally  enough  and  to  spare;  but  it  is  the  state 
of  their  minds — here  you  have  a  barren  waste,  without  anything  to 
relieve  the  eye.  And  this  moral  degradation  is  urged  as  a  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  freed.  Their  oppressors  have  reduced  them 
so  low,  that  they  can  plead  their  oppiession  as  a  reason  why  they 
should  continue  to  oppress.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  slave 
is  the  only  one  who  is  vile;  the  white  population  is  worse,  far  worse, 
than  the  victims  of  their  injustice.  There  is  scarcely  a  chaste  person 
to  be  found,  except  such  as  have  a  sense  of  piety.  It  is  here  that  the 
evil  lies.  Though  1  have  been  here  but  a  short  time,  I  have  seen 
enough  to  disgust  my  soul ;  nor  do  I  envy  the  feelings  of  that  person 
who  could  view  with  indifference  a  system  which  is  glutted  with 
crimes  both  against  God  and  man.  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  tecret ;  unto  them,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united.' — p.  49. 

More  accurate  information  changed  his  estimate  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  condition  of  the  shave ;  but  now  that  his  career  is  closed, 
it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  his  first  loathing  of  the  slave  sys¬ 
tem,  the  intense  hatred  with  which  he  regarded  it,  was  founded 
on  the  moral  wrong  w  hich  it  inflicted  on  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  His  earliest  emotions  foreshadowed  the  indignation 
and  abhorrence  with  which  he  subsequently  denounced  the  nefa¬ 
rious  system.  He  entered  on  his  scholastic  duties  with  charac¬ 
teristic  ardour.  A  new^  and  enlarged  school-room  was  erected, 
and  various  improvements  in  the  mode  of  instruction,  were 
introduced.  Within  six  months  from  the  opening  of  the 
building,  a  hundred  and  fifty  new  pupils  were  received,  and  the 
general  attcudance  exceeded  two  hundred.  He  established  also 
a  Sabbath-.school  for  children  and  adults,  and  evidently  laboured 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  *  I  feel,'  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Dyer,  ‘  more  pleasure  than  I  can  express,  in  being  able  to  in- 
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form  you  that  one  old  slave  has  been  tauf^ht  from  his  alphabet 
to  read  the  Testament,  and  that  many  others  are  in  such  for¬ 
wardness  that  I  hope  soon  to  have  a  Testament  class.  We  liave 
about  sixty  men  and  forty  women,  and  the  earnestness  they 
maiiifest  surprises  us  all.  Not  a  week  passes  hut  some  come  to 
enlist  themselves,  as  they  call  it,  whom  I  am  obliged  to  send 
away  for  w  ant  of  books.  This  grieves  me  to  the  heart.^ 

lie  remained  in  this  situation  nearly  twxlve  months  after  the 
enlargement  of  the  school-house,  w  hen  his  health  completely 
failed,  and  he  w’as  compelled  to  seek  its  renewal  in  a  temporary 
suspension  of  his  labours.  lie  removed  for  a  time  to  Montego 
Bay,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burchell,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  much  kindness,  and  gathered  fresh  strength  for  the 
labours  which  awaited  him.  The  union  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Burchell  was  of  no  ordinarv  nature.  Thev  held  each  other 
in  mutual  esteem,  and  their  friendshij)  was  cemented  by  their 
subsequent  trials.  We  knew  them  both — Mr.  Burchell  perhaps 
more  intimately  than  Mr.  Knibb.  Their  qualities  were  very 
ditferent.  Burchell  w^as  cool,  sound  in  judgment,  and  disposed 
to  take  a  somewhat  gloomy  view'  of  men  and  things;  while 
Knibb  was  ardent,  hasty  in  his  decisions,  and  sanguine  in  his 
temperament.  The  former  was  the  better  chamber-counsel ; 
the  latter,  the  more  able  and  successful  advocate.  Knibb  had 
most  physical  courage;  but  Burchell  was  his  equal  in  that  moral 
intrepidity  which  stands  by  the  truth,  whatever  he  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  advocacy.  Their  (jualitics  admirably  balanced 
Ccach  othe?',  and  no  feeling  of  envy  or  rivalship  existed  in  either 
breast.  Knihb’s  bodily  constitution  was  much  more  happily 
attempered  than  that  of  Burchell;  but  the  nobleness  of  the 
disposition  of  the  latter  w  as  seen  in  the  complacency  w  ith  which 
he  regarded  the  greater  popularity  of  his  friend.  We  Iiaveseen 
the  strong  man — for  in  former  days  Burchell  was  strong — 
shaken  with  powerful  emotions,  and  have  heard  bitter  and  burn¬ 
ing  words  issue  from  his  lips ;  but  on  no  occasion,  though  his 
heart  w'as  frequently  laid  bare  to  us,  did  we  discover  the  slightest 
indication  of  that  jealousy  which  a  weaker  or  less  devoted  man 
would  have  felt.  Few  men  would  have  equalled  him  in  this 
respect,  and  his  triumph  was  the  more  complete  and  honourable, 
as  his  disposition  w'as  naturally  dictatorial  and  imperious. 

*  His  Journey  to  and  from  Montego  Bay,’ says  Mr.  11  iiiton,  *  opened 
quite  a  new  tield  of  observation  to  him,  and  presented  the  mission  to  him 
in  a  fresh  aspect.  He  had  previously  no  concej)iion  ol  the  magnitude 
which  missionary  operations  had  reached  on  the  nuith  side  ;  and  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  Ins  heart  glowed  with  gratitude  and  joy  at  the  sight,  it 
began  to  beat  high  with  desire  to  take  some  sliaie  in  the  toil.  I^lr.  Bur¬ 
chell  was  powerlully  impressed  withthe  adaptation  of  Knibb  to  the  work. 
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and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dyer  strongly  urged  his  appointment  to  some 
principal  station.  Knibb  himself  intimated  a  desire  to  occupy  Fal¬ 
mouth, — a  station  then  vacant,  but  yielded  readily  to  the  claims  of 
Mann,  who  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  it. 

All  through  the  early  part  of  the  year  18*211,  Knibb  was  soliciting 
from  the  committee  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  clinging  to  his 
work,  however,  almost  in  the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  *  I  am  still  in  the 
school,*  says  he  to  Mr.  Dyer,  ‘  though  1  am  but  so  so  ;  but  1  cannot 
leave  it  so  long  as  I  can  stand,  or  till  some  help  is  sent.  I  feel  more 
than  ever  a  wish  to  spend,  and  be  spent,  in  the  service  of  God. 

I  often  think,  when  viewing  the  tomb  of  my  dear  brother,  of  his 
dying  wish,  *  Had  I  a  thousand  lives,  I  should  wish  to  spend  them  in 
the  service  of  God  in  Jamaica.’  ’ — p.  GO. 

During  his  connexion  with  tlie  school  at  Kingston,  Mr.  Knibb 
had  frequently  engaged  in  missionary  labours.  The  necessities 
of  the  stations  led  to  this,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  work.  The  brethren,  therefore,  en¬ 
couraged  his  zeal ;  and  the  marks  of  Divine  favour  which 
attended  his  exertions,  induced  him  to  continue  and  extend 
them.  The  following  extract  records  a  beautiful  instance  of 
simple-minded  and  earnest  piety,  which  might  well  have  this 
effect : — 

*  I  have  lately  been  called  to  witness  the  death-beds  of  some  whose 
experience  has  rejoiced  my  heart.  One  poor  female  slave,  who  had 
been  ill  of  a  decline  a  year,  was  in  this  number.  I  found  her  lying 
on  a  mat  on  the  floor,  her  head  supported  by  a  chest.  Never  did  1 
see  such  an  object.  When  I  entered,  she  said,  *  O  massa,  me  glad 
to  see  you  ;  me  thought  me  should  die,  and  not  bo  able  to  toll 
you  how  good  our  Lord  is;  O  massa,  him  too  good,  too  good,  for 
me  poor  noger.’  Alter  questioning  her,  I  asked  her  if  she  was  alraid 
to  die  ;  her  eyes  sparkled  with  delight:  *  No,  massa,  Jesus  him  die 
lor  me,  me  no  afraid  to  die,  and  go  to  him — him  too  good.’  O,  thought 
1,  this  is  religion.  Here  is  a  jioor  slave,  with  scarcely  any  comloits, 
who  has  been  lying  for  a  year  in  this  hut,  and  can  talk  of  nothing  hut 
the  goodness  ol  God.  1  prayed  with  her,  and  wishing  her  an  ahiin- 
dunl  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God’s  dear  Son,  took  my  farewell ; 
she  squeezed  my  hand,  told  me  to  ‘  say  how  de  to  Massa  Coultart, 
and  tell  him  me  wish  him  may  have  two  crowns  when  him  come  to 
heaven.’  Soon  afterwards  she  died,  rejoicing  in  that  love  of  which 
1  doubt  not  she  is  now  a  happy  partaker.  While  committing  her 
body  to  the  earth,  1  rejoiced  that  soon  it  should  arise  without  cor¬ 
ruption.  atid  be  lor  ever  in  His  presence.  There  may  1  meet  her  I’  ’ 
— pp.  5G,  GO. 

It  would  be  somewhat  amusing,  did  not  a  graver  feeling  settle 
in  our  minds,  to  learn  that  the  Baptist  Missionary  Committee 
hesitated,  for  some  time,  to  give  Mr.  Knibb  the  certificate  which 
was  requisite,  in  order  to  his  obtaining  a  license  to  preach 
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at  Kingston.  He  had  gone  out  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  did  not 
therefore  take  with  him  a  certificate  of  appointment  as  a 
preacher.  Without  sucli  certificate,  the  Jamaica  authorities 
refused  their  license;  and  on  application  l)cing  made  for  it  to  the 
society,  i»i  the  autumn  of  1S2(),  strange  to  say,  the  committee 
demurred,  and,  for  a  while,  appeared  ua willing  to  grant  the  ne¬ 
cessary  document.  The  ground  of  their  hesitancy  was  stranger 
even  than  the  fact  itself.  ‘  I  have  understood,^  says  the  llev. 
Joshua  Tinson,  one  of  the  society's  missionaries  at  Kingston,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Dver,  ‘  that  you  have  been  unwillinjr 
to  supply  these  (the  necessary  documents),  when  applied  for 
subsequently  to  his  arrival  here,  partly,  if  not  wholly,  on  the 
ground  of  his  not  having  received  an  academical  education*  It  is 
true,  and  in  justice  to  the  committee  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  this  was  within  two  vearsofMr.  Kiiibb’s  arrival  in  Jamaica. 
Wc  must  not,  therefore,  pronounce  judgment  on  their  pro¬ 
cedure,  under  the  influence  of  what  has  subsequently  oc¬ 
curred.  They  could  know  nothing  of  the  eminent  (juali- 
fications  for  missionary  work  which  were  afterwards  elicited. 
They  could  judge  of  the  case  only  by  general  rules,  and  had 
they  simply  instituted  inquiries  in  Jamaica,  w  ith  a  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  Mr.  Knibb’s  trustworthiness  and  adaptation  to  the  work, 
they  would  have  acted  as  wise  men,  and  have  entitled  them¬ 
selves  to  our  respect.  But  wdicn,  instead  of  this,  they  adopted 
a  rule,  than  wdiich  few  arc  more  unsound  and  mischievous, 
which  their  own  history,  as  a  denotnination,  condemned,  and 
which  the  mere  names  of  Bnnyan,  Carey,  liooth,  and  Fuller, 
should  have  sufficed  to  negative — they  took  up  a  position  that 
merits  the  severest  censure,  and  may  well  guard  ns  against  a  too 
confiding  trust  in  man.  We  should  not  refer  to  tliis  matter, 
were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  importance,  of  a 
vigilant  though  candid  observation,  being  maintained  on  the 
proceedings  of  si.ch  bodies.  A  generous,  but  not  an  implicit, 
confidence  should  be  reposed  in  their  conductors.  J  he  very 
character  of  their  proceedings  exposes  them  to  special  dangers, 
while  the  partial  information  and  inconsiderate  haste  with  which 
some  of  their  resolutions  are  taken,  frccpicntly  involve  a  neglect 
of  important  princi[)les,  if  not  a  pal[)al)lc  violation  of  Scripture 
rule.  Happilv,  the  hesitation  of  the  committee  did  not  endure 
long.  On  the  1st  of  F’ebruary,  1827,  they  resolved  to  comply 
with  ^Ir.  Knibb’s  recpiest,  and  the  usual  certificate  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  specdilv  forwarded. 

The  name  of 'William  Knibb  is  identified  with  the  noblest 
triumph  of  medern  j)hilanthropy,  and  no  biograpliv  could  do 
him  justice  w  ithout  an  extended  detail  of  his  labouis  in  this  (  e- 
partment.  Mr.  Hinton  Inis  wisely  supplied  this,  and  his  nar- 
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rative  will  be  read  with  thrilling  interest.  Those  who  were 
previously  acquainted  with  the  facts,  will  be  gratified  by  having 
their  memories  refreshed;  whilst  others — and  happily  their 
number  is  few — will  derive  from  the  record  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  character  of  Mr.  Knibb,  and  a  deeper  impression  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  course  he  pursued.  From  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade  in  1807,  the  condition  of  the  negro  po[)ula- 
tion  in  our  colonies  had  engaged  the  attention  of  llritish  j)hi- 
lanthropists.  Their  views  gradually  enlarged  as  the  inherent 
viciousness  of  the  slave  system  was  discovered,  until  at  length 
they  talked  of  emancipation  as  the  ultimate,  though  very  dis¬ 
tant,  result  of  their  labours.  Honour  is  especially  due  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  for  their  persevering  advocacy  of  this  cause. 
They  were  the  most  active  and  liberal  su|)porters  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  for  many  years  met  with  but  little  sympa¬ 
thy  or  encouragement.  Even  religious  men  declined  to 
take  up  the  case,  and  the  Whig  party  evidently  regarded 
it  as  subordinate  to  their  political  interests.  It  was  part 
of  their  stock-in-trade,  with  which  it  was  sometimes  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  worry  a  Tory  minister,  but  w  hich  might  easily 
be  kept  in  abeyance  when  they  were  negociating  with  Mr. 
Canning  or  any  other  possessor  of  office.  A  better  spirit  began 
to  appear  about  twenty  years  since,  which  was  mainly  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  fuller  information  supplied  by  the  llaptist  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  to  the  fact,  which  was  yearly  becoming  more 
obvious, — that  the  extension  of  missionary  operations  in  our 
colonies  was  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  slave 
system.  This  w  as  an  argument  w  hich  addressed  itself  to  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  active  section  of  the  British  communitv.  It  attracted 
to  the  slave  question  the  attention  of  many  minds,  indneed  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  gave  breadth  and  massive¬ 
ness  to  the  operations  w  Inch  were  devised.  Considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  inducing  the  old  leaders  of  the  society  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  doctrine  of  immediate  and  total 
emancipation.  We  well  remember  their  scru|)le8,  their  hesita¬ 
tion,  their  predictions.  As  in  other  eases,  nearer  our  day,  and 
more  closely  allied  to  the  religious  interests  of  mankind,  they 
talked  of  the  ultraisin  whieh  would  damage  a  good  cause, — of 
the  hecdlessness  which  contended  for  an  abstract  principle  to 
the  neglect  of  practical  questions, — of  the  necessity  of  having 
regard  to  times  and  eircumstanecs, — and  of  the  respect  w  hich  w  as 
due  to  the  views  entertained  by  the  fathers  of  the  cause.  But 
the  young  blood  which  had  been  infused  into  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  w  as  too  w’arin  and  vigorous  to  be  stayed  in  its  course ; 
and  an  organization,  uominally  distinct,  but  really  one  with  the 
older  committee,  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  more  earnest  views 
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which  were  broJiched.  Their  ground  was  simple,  elear,  and 
telligiblo.  The  whole  truth  was  avowed,  political  pnrtizanship 
was  discarded,  duty  was  put  in  the  foreground,  and  the  sanction 
of  religion  was  invoked  to  aid  the  enterprize.  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  cause  triumphed,  and  the  result  may  well  encourage 
labourers  in  other  departments,  to  imitate  the  example  that 
was  set. 

In  the  meantime,  important  events  were  occurring  in  Jamaica. 
The  white  population  of  that  island  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
that  a  new'  element  had  been  introduced  into  their  midst.  Prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  all  were  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  slavery.  Their  pecuniary  prospects,  as  well  as 
their  criminal  habits,  were  identified  with  the  svstem,  and  they 
speedily  took  alarm  when  the  tendency  of  missionary  labours 
was  discerned.  In  December,  18J2(),  the  Consolidated  Slave 
Law  passed  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  which  provided  that  ‘slaves 
found  guilty  of  preaching  and  teaching,  as  anabaptists  or  other¬ 
wise,  without  a  permission  from  their  owners  and  the  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  parish,  should  be  punished  by  whipping  or  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  workhouse  ;  tlnit  no  sectarian  minister  or  other 
teacher  of  religion  should  keep  open  his  place  of  meeting  be¬ 
tween  sunset  and  sunrise  \  and  that  *  religious  teachers  taking 
money  from  slaves  should  pay  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for 
each  offence,  and  in  default  of  payment  be  committed  to  the 
common  jail  for  a  month.’ 

This  law  w  as  disallowed  by  the  home  government,  and  Mr. 
Iluskisson’s  despatch  announcing  this  fact,  dis'.inctly  forewarned 
the  planters  of  the  new'  and  better  spirit  which  was  to  preside 
over  their  legislation.  ‘  I  cannot,’  said  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the 
governor,  ‘too  distinctly  impress  upon  you,  that  it  is  the  settled 
purpose  of  his  ^lajesty’s  government  to  sanction  no  colonial  law 
which  needlessly  infringes  on  the  religious  liberty  of  any  class  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects;  and  you  will  understand  that  you  are 
not  to  assent  to  any  bill  imposing  any  restraints  of  that  nature, 
uidess  a  clause  be  inserted  for  suspending  its  operation  until  his 
Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be  known.’ 

The  colonists  were,  of  course,  highly  incensed.  The  whole 
island  was  in  commotion,  and  its  bitterest  curses  w’ere  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  missionaries.  No  slanders  were  too  base  for  the 
occasion  ;  but  they  were  met  in  a  spirit  as  superior  in  its  tone, 
as  it  was  firmer  and  more  undauntc'l,  than  their  own.^  An 
illustration  of  this  is  recorded  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr,  Knibb 
to  his  mother,  September  9th,  1828,  which  we  quote,  as  an  early 
indication  of  his  firmness  : — 

*  The  senior  magistrate/  he  says,  *  seat  for  me  the  day  after  the 
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quarter  aessions,  and  said  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  what  had 
happened,  but  lie  hoped  tlial  it  would  soon  blow  over.  1  asked  him, 
after  aoiiie  conversation,  who  my  accusers  were,  and  found  that  they 
were  unworthy  ol  notice.  I  said,  *  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  to  stop  me  from  preaching  until  the  next  sessions  ?’  •  Yes, 

1  believe  it  is.  NVhat  do  you  intend  to  do  ?’  ‘  t^ir,’  I  said,  ‘  I  never 
have  spoken  a  word  disrespectfully  of  any  of  the  nuigistiutes,  except 
in  the  above  instance,  and  that  1  should  do  again,  whoever  it  might 
be.  1  have  applied  to  you,  more  than  once,  to  take  these  oaths,  and 
am  now  ready  to  take  them.  As  you  have  been  friendly,  1  should 
be  sorry  to  hurt  your  feelings  ;  but  I  cannot  attend  to  this  injunction. 

I  am  sent  here  to  preach,  and  preach  l.must,  and  shall,  and  take  the 
consequences.  The  magistrates  have  no  power  to  stop  me.  If  they 
have  any  charges  against  me,  let  them  bring  me  to  trial ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  violate  my  conscience,  or  neglect  my  duty.'  He  said  he  did  not 
wish  me  to  do  so  ;  and  after  about  an  hour’s  chat,  I  left  him.  When 
I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  he  said,  ‘I  always  have  been  your 
friend,  and  I  hope  you  will  still  consider  me  such.’ — pp.  90,  91. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  struggle  was  approaching  its  crisis. 
The  planters  ^appily  mistook  passion  for  sagacity,  and  con¬ 
sequently  contributed,  beyond  what  others  could  have  done,  to 
accelerate  its  progress.  Failing  to  obtain  the  new  powers  they 
had  sought,  they  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  perse¬ 
cuting  clauses  of  former  statutes.  This  gave  rise  to  what  future 
historians  of  Jamaica  will  deem  the  celebrated  case  of  Sam 
Swiiiev,  the  effect  of  which  was  almost  electrical  in  this  country, 
and  which  is  thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Knibb,  under  date  of  April 
2Gth,  1830. 

*  An  excellent  young  man  of  the  name  of  Sam  Swiney,  a  deacon 
of  my  churcli  in  this  place,  is  now  in  cliains  lor  his  love  to  Jesus. 
During  my  sickness  he  and  others,  both  bond  and  free,  met  at  my 
house  to  pray.  Information  of  this  was  carried  to  the  magistrates; 
and  though  I  procured  three  respectable  persons,  neighbours,  includ¬ 
ing  the  hea  I  constable,  to  prove  on  oath  that  no  noise  was  made, 
which  the  informer  hud  sworn  to,  the  poor  fellow  was  convicted.  The 
magistrate  w’ould  have  it  that  preaching  and  praying  were  the  same. 
1  tried  to  convince  him  of  the  difference,  but  it  was  of  no  use;  so  for 
offering  a  prayer  to  God,  and  nothing  more,  this  poor  fellow  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  receive  twenty  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  and  to  be  worked 
in  chains  on  the  roads  for  a  fortnight.  I  did  all  I  could  to  save  him, 
and  so  did  his  owner,  a  respectable  gentleman  of  colour  (Mr.  Aaron 
de  Leon),  who  told  the  magistrates  that  he  had  his  permission.  Next 
morning  I  went  to  see  him  flogged,  determined  to  suppoit  him  as 
well  as  I  could,  however  painful  to  my  feelings.  There  lie  was,  a 
respectable  tradesman  though  a  slave,  stretched  indecently  on  the 
ground,  held  firmly  down  by  four  slaves,  two  at  his  hands  and  two  at 
his  feet.  Ihe  diiver  was  merciful,  or  every  lash  would  have  fetched 
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blood.  *  Oh,  what  have  I  done?’  was  the  only  exclamation  that 
escaped  from  his  lips,  accompanied  by  a  moan  extorted  by  the  pain^ 
lie  was  raised  from  tlie  ground,  chained  to  a  convict,  and  immediately 
sent  to  work.  I  walked  by  his  side  down  the  whole  bay,  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  of  his  persecutors.  Amidst  them  I  took  him  by  the 
hand,  told  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  said,  loud  enough  for  them 
all  to  hear,  '  Sam,  whatever  you  want,  send  to  me  and  you  shall  have 
it.’  The  good  people  here  have  behaved  nobly  to  him,  encouraging 
him  by  every  means  in  their  power ;  I  shall  see  that  he  wants  for 
nothing,  and  by  my  public  notice  of  him  show  that  I  consider  him  a 
persecuted  Cliristian.’ — pp.  95,  9G. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  Home  Government,  aftcT  a 
thorougli  investigation  into  the  facts  of  this  case,  directed  the 
dismissal  of  the  two  magistrates  who  had  awarded  the  puinsh- 
nient  of  Sam  Swiney,  ‘  on  the  ground  of  an  illegal  decision,  and 
a  gross  abuse  of  power.^  The  planters  were  exasperated  by  this 
decision,  and  vainly  sought  to  intimidate  the  missionaries  l)y  sum¬ 
moning  them  before  the  House  of  Assembly.  ‘  Brother  Tinson,* 
says  Mr.  Knibb,  ‘  narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  jail ;  but  I 
think  they  have  been  tauglit  such  a  lesson,  that  they  will  not 
send  for  us  agaifi.^  The  missionaries  were  evidently  prepared 
for  the  crisis.  Tliey  h«ad  looked  it  in  the  face — had  rightly  ap¬ 
prehended  its  dangers — and  were  ready  to  meet  them.  Tlieir 
only  doubt  respected  the  Committee  in  England.  They  knew 
not  how  their  proceedings  would  be  regarded  at  home,  and  were 
therefore  anxious  to  obtain  some  expression  of  the  society’s 
opinion.  To  this  point  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to 
refer.  We  now  content  ourselves  with  Mr.  Hinton’s  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  their  feelings.  lie  says  : — 

‘The  state  of  mind  cherished  by  the  miss'onarics  during  llic  course 
of  these  proceedings  was  characteiised  by  holy  ardour  and  courage. 
The  following  glimpse  of  it  appears  in  Knibb’s  correspondence.  On 
the  1st  of  June  he  says  to  Mr.  Dyer,  ‘  With  your  uppiubation  I  am 
determined  not  to  obey  the  slave  law,  if  it  passes.  Let  me  have  your 
opinion.  .  .  .  The  methodists  are  determined  not  to  abide  by  the 
law.  Will  you,  sir,  say.  Do  likewise  ?  If  so,  you  have  missionaries 
who  will  act.’  ’ — p.  97. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  an  important  alteration 
occurred  in  the  pastoral  relation  of  Mr.  Knibb.  In  the  autumn 
of  18d8,  he  removed  from  Iloystoii  to  Savannah-la-Mar  and 
Ilidgeland,  where  he  laboured  with  great  success ;  but  the  death 
of  Mr.  Mann,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1830,  led  to  his  rernoval 
to  Falmouth, — the  scene  of  his  heaviest  trials,  and  most  signal 
usefulness : — 

*  His  election  to  the  pastoral  office  at  Falmouth  was  accompanied 
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by  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  feeling,  at  once  highly  character- 
wtic  of  the  warm  ulfeclions  which  distinguish  the  African  races,  and 
honourable  to  that  servant  of  God  towards  whom  they  were  so  fer¬ 
vently  directed.  The  following  interesting  account  of  this  proceeding 
is  given  by  Mr.  Burchell : — ‘  I  called  a  church  meeting,*  says  .Mr. 
Hurchell,  *  when  between  four  and  five  hundred  members  were  pre¬ 
sent,  special  prayer* meetings  having  been  previously  held.  At  this 
meeting  1  endeavoured  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  importance  of 
being  influenced  by  pure  motives  ;  andhaving  addressed  them  in  as 
conscientious  a  manner  as  1  possibly  could,  I  proposcdMr.  Knibb, 
and  requested  a  show  of  hands.  I  never  saw  such  a  scene.  The 
whole  church,  to  an  individual,  simultaneously  rose  and  held  up  both 
hands,  and  then  burst  into  tears  /  My  feelings  weie  overcome,  and  I 
wept  with  them.  This,  1  said,  is  truly  the  Lord’s  doing.  Such  a 
feeling  1  never  witnessed  before.  Had  you  and  the  committee  been 
present,  (  think  you  would  have  said  the  path  of  Providence  was 
clear  and  plain,  and  would  have  said  to  brother  Knibb,  '  Go  thou, 
and  the  Lord  be  with  thee.*  ' — pp.  100,  101. 

The  insurrection  which  broke  out  at  the  close  of  1831 
changed,  for  a  lime,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  It  is  needless 
now  to  attempt  an  exculpation  of  Mr.  Knibb  and  his  brethren. 
All  men  are  satisfied  on  this  point.  The  slanders  of  the  hour 
have  passed  away,  and  no  honourable  men  entertain  a  doubt  on 
the  point.  There  were  other  and  deeper  causes  at  work,  and  to 
these  we  must  look,  if  we  would  understand  the  catastrophe. 
The  elements  of  religious  knowledge  had  been  widely  scattered 
amongst  the  negroes.  Tliey  had  awakened  intellect,  had  en¬ 
gendered  thought,  had  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  relative 
position  of  master  and  slave.  Humanity,  however  degraded, 
cannot  be  aroused  to  the  knowledge  of  its  relation  to  the  Deity 
without  rebelling  against  a  system  which  makes  it  the  property 
of  its  fellows.  In  proportion  to  its  humility  will  be  its  pride. 
In  the  exact  degree  in  which  it  falls  abased  before  its  ^laker, 
will  be  the  firmness  and  the  intrepidity  with  which  it  stands 
erect  before  its  earthly  despot.  Its  humility  and  abasement, 
in  the  one  case,  involve  a  recognition  of  its  moral  nature,  and 
necessitate  a  rejection  of  the  self-annihilation  required  in  the 
other.  The  temper  of  the  gospel  may  induce  submission  to 
wrong,  but  it  can  never  militate  against  the  inwjird  and  deep 
abhorrence,  with  which  the  human  spirit,  when  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  its  own  dignity,  must  regard  tlie  claim  of  injustice, — the 
exaction  of  mere  brute  force.  Now  this  process  had  been  going 
on  extensively  for  some  years,  and  its  effect  could  not  fail  to  be 
powerful. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  influences 
of  religious  truth  were  much  more  extensive  than  its  spiritual 
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benefits.  They  had  circulated  far  and  wide  amongst  the  black 
population.  Thousands  who  were  indifferent  to  the  gospel  were 
yet  partially  awakened  by  it  to  a  realisation  of  their  personal 
rights,  aud  a  goading  sense  of  the  injury  they  endured.  They  were 
aroused  to  a  knowledge  of  tlieir  humanity,  though  not  induced 
to  become  the  spiritual  disciples  of  our  Lord.  The  torpor  of 
many  generations  was  disturbed,  the  quietude  of  the  old  system 
broken  up,  and  the}"  began  to  look  about  for  some  door  of 
escape, — some  means  of  redemption  from  their  degrading  thral¬ 
dom.  The  infatuation  of  the  planters  deepened  the  resentment 
arising  from  this  source,  and  to  this,  Jis  the  proximate  cause,  the 
insurrection  of  1831  was  attributable.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year,  Mr  Fowell  Buxton  submittcii  to  the  British  Parliament  a 
motion  relating  to  colonial  slavery,  and  the  government  avowed 
its  intention  to  take  up  the  subject  in  good  faith  and  earnest¬ 
ness.  When  this  wjis  known  in  Jamaica,  tl:e  most  violent  and 
unconstitutional  measures  were  resorted  to;  public  meetings 
were  convened  in  every  direction,  at  w  hich  passion  spoke  the 
language  of  sedition,  and  threats,  as  ridiculous  as  they  were 
wicked,  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  Jamaica  revolution. 

*  Simultaneously  with  these  meetings,’  says  Mr.  Hinton,  *  the  island 
was  pervaded  by  a  habit  of  free  and  passionate  conversation  among 
the  colonists.  Every  one  w  as  talking  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
parliament;  every  one  said  that  the  king  of  Eiigland  was  going  to 
give  freedom  to  the  slaves;  and  every  one  indulged  himself  in  the 
unrestrained  expression  of  his  anger.  The  following  samples  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  planters  expressed  themselves,  sometimes  to 
their  slaves,  and  often  in  their  hearing,  deserve  to  be  quoted.  The 
muster  of  one  slave  told  him,  *  that  freedom  was  come  fioin  England, 
but  that  he  w’ould  shoot  every  d — d  black  rascal  before  he  should 
get  it.’  Another  lieurd  his  master  say,  ‘  the  king  is  going  to  give  us 
free,  but  he  hoped  all  his  f  riends  w'oulil  be  of  his  mind,  and  spdl  their 
blood  first.’ 

*  The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  whole  machinery  by  which 
the  slave  population  of  Jamaica  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement 
in  the  autumn  of  1831.  They  learned  that  the  king  was  going  to  set 
them  free,  and  that  their  masters  were  determined  to  prevent  it.  But 
they  learned  this  through  their  masters  themselves.  1  he  parish  meet¬ 
ings  w'ere  open  ;  so  much  excitement  being  connected  with  them, 
they  awakened  curiosity,  and  some  slaves  were,  as  any  number  might 
have  been,  present  at  them.  Others  lieurd  the  unguarded  conversa¬ 
tion  which  took  place  at  their  masters’  table.  Inquisitiveness  being 
thus  stimulated,  the  slaves  sought  after  the  newspapers,  both  colonial 
and  English.  The  information  thus  acquired,  although  known  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  few  individuals  in  the  towns,  was  quickly  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  slaves  on  the  plantations ;  and  thus  the  entire  slave- 
population  of  the  island  became  penetrated  in  a  few  months  with  the 
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irritating  idea,  that  their  masters  resisted  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  king.  The  planters  may  justly  be  said  to  have  set  their  own 
estates  on  fire.* — pp.  11*2,  113, 

Tlie  result  of  these  several  causes  was  seen  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  slaves  were  fully  convinced  that  the  king  was  going 
to  set  them  free,  and  that  their  masters  were  determined  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  doing  so.  Tltis,  as  Mr.  Hinton  observes,  '  they  learned 
through  the  masters  themselves.'  They  consequently  resolved 
not  to  work,  after  Christmas^  without  wages ;  and  hehl  private 
meetings,  to  arrange  the  details  of  their  procedure.  Their  first 
plan  was  extremely  simple,  and  involved  no  destruction  of  pro¬ 
perty,  but  who  can  wonder  that  they  did  not  stop  at  this?  It  is 
of  the  nature  of  popular  movements  to  outstep  their  first  design. 
It  has  ever  been  so,  even  in  communities  whose  members  are 
comparatively  well-informed,  and  it  was  therefore  to  be  specially 
anticipated  in  the  case  of  a  people  from  whom  the  feeblest  ray 
of  mental  light  had  till  recently  been  excluded.  The  plans  of 
the  negroes  were  carefully  concealed  from  the  missionaries. 
Mr.  Blyth,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  w  as  amongst  the  first  to 
suspect  what  was  occurring,  and  he  immediately  communicated 
his  fears  to  Mr.  Knibb.  This  w  as  on  the  2Gth  of  December, 
and  the  latter  adopted  every  means  in  his  pow'er  to  avert  the 
evil.  On  the  following  day  he  w  as  engaged  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  chapel  at  Salter’s  Hill,  and  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  endeavour  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  negroes.  His  words 
were  characteristic.  They  speak  the  depth  of  liis  aff  ect  ion  for 
the  people,  his  solicitude  for  the  honour  of  their  Christian  pro¬ 
fession,  and  his  sense  of  the  wrong  they  were  about  to  perpe¬ 
trate.  Thev  are  tlius  recorded  : — 

*  My  dear  hearers,  and  especially  those  who  attend  regularly  on  the 
means  of  grace,  and  who  belong,  either  as  members  or  inquirers,  to 
the  church,  pay  great  attention  to  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is  now 
moie  ihiin  seven  years  since  I  left  rny  native  land  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  you  ;  and  when  I  came,  1  made  up  my  mind  to  live 
and  die  to  promote  your  temporal  and  spiritual  wellare.  Till  yester¬ 
day,  1  had  hoped  that  God  had  blessed  my  poor  labours,  and  the 
labours  of  your  dear  minister,  who  loves  you  and  prays  for  you,  and 
who  is  now  in  England  for  his  health.  But  I  am  pained — pained  to 
the  soul,  at  being  told  that  many  of  you  have  agreed  not  to  go  to 
work  any  more  for  your  owners  ;  and  1  fear  this  is  too  true.  1  learn 
that  some  wicked  persons  have  persuaded  you  that  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  made  you  free.  Hear  me !  I  love  your  souls,  and  I  would 
not  tell  you  a  lie  for  the  whole  world ;  I  assure  you  that  it  is  false — 
false  as  hell  can  make  it !  I  entreat  you  not  to  believe  it,  but  to  go 
to  your  work  as  formerly.  If  you  have  any  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  to 
religion,  to  your  ministers,  or  to  those  kind  friends  in  England  who 
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have  helped  you  to  build  this  chapel,  and  who  are  sendinj^  a  minister 
for  you,  do  not  be  led  away.  God  commands  you  to  be  obedient ; 
if  you  do  as  he  commands  you,  you  may  expect  his  blessing,  but  if 
you  do  not,  he  will  not  do  you  good.’ — pp.  117,  118. 

The  counsel,  however,  was  too  late.  It  would  probably  have 
wrought  no  change,  even  if  given  earlier;  for  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  and  their  most  active  agents,  were  not  amongst  those  w  ho 
attended  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Kiiibb  and  his  brethren.  In  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  wliich  this  address  was  delivered,  the 
work  of  destruction  commenced,  *  and  from  that  moment  all  was 
military  massacre,  and  lawless  revenge.’  On  the  2nd  of  January 
Mr.  Knibb  was  enrolled  as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  hiip|)ily 
relieved  from  the  perplexities  of  such  a  position,  by  the  heedless 
violence  and  malice  of  his  persecutors.  What  occurred  must 
be  told  in  his  own  language.  It  was  appropriate  to  the  hour 
and  scene,  and’ reads  an  instructive  lesson  ; — 

‘  God,*  he  says,  ‘  released  me  from  one  trouble  by  permitting  an¬ 
other  to  overtake  me.  While  exhorting  one  of  my  deacons,  Lewis 
Williams,  to  live  near  to  God,  I  was  arrested  in  the  most  brutal 
manner  by  a  man  named  Paul  Doeg.  Commanding  two  black  men 
to  take  me  prisoner,  he  paraded  before  me  in  all  the  pomp  of  petty 
power,  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  had  me  conveyed  to  the  guard-room. 
Soon  afterwards  I  was  removed  to  the  barracks,  where  I  found  bre¬ 
thren  Whitehouse  and  Abbott,  who,  like  myself,  were  under  arrest, 
none  of  us  knowing  why  or  whirefore.  In  about  half  an  hour  Cap¬ 
tain  Christie  came,  and  informed  us  that  Colonel  Cadien  hud  sent  him 
to  tell  us  that  we  were  to  be  sent  to  head -quarters  at  Montego  Buy, 
and  that  a  conveyance  would  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.  I  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  see  my  wife  and  children,  but  was  denied  this  pleasure. 

I  then  requested  to  write  to  them,  but  this  small  gratification  was 
refused.  Soon  afterwards  we  were  searched.  When  all  vvas  ready, 
we  were  paraded  through  the  streets  to  the  sea-side,  guarded  by  four 
soldiers  with  a  serjeant,  and  put  into  an  open  canoe.  After  a  long 
and  tedious  voyage  of  seven  hours,  we  weie  landed  at  Montego  Bay 
about  seven  in  tlie  evening.  The  canoe  being  leaky,  my  feet  were 
completely  soaked;  and  this,  as  I  had  taken  medicine,  tended  to 
increase  the  indisposition  under  which  I  was  labouring.  On  landing, 
we  were  marched  to  the  court-house,  then  to  head-quarters.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Cotton’s,  back  to  the  court-house,  then  up  a  steep  hill  to  his, 
honour  the  custos*,  then  back  to  the  court-house  (which  was  made  a 
barrack),  wlieie  we  were  placed  in  the  jury-box,  under  a  guard  of 
four  soldiers,  militiamen.  Kvery  epittiet  of  abuse  that  infuriated 
malice  could  invent  was  heaped  upon  me.  The  most  horrid  oaths 
that  men  or  devils  could  conceive  were  poured  upon  us,  with  the  most 
vulgar  allusions  that  depraved  nature  could  imagine.  Twice  was  the 
bayonet  pointed  at  my  breast ;  and  when  I  requested  permission  to 
lie  down  on  the  floor,  being  ill  and  fatigued  (having  been  harassed 
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since  the  morninjij),  I  was  damned  and  blasted,  and  told  that,  if  I 
moved,  1  should  be  instantly  shot.  Hell  could  scarcely  be  worse.’ 

^pp.  120,  121. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  what  followed.  The  f'eneral 
outline  is  known  to  our  readers,  and  those  wl»o  are  desirous  of 
having  it  filled  up,  will  consult  the  volume  before  us.  The  bre¬ 
thren  were  released  on  bail,  which  was  subsequently  annulled, 
as  no  evidence  could  he  obtained  to  support  a  criminal  prose¬ 
cution  ;  and  Mr.  Knibb  returned  to  England,  to  obtain,  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  people,  the  redress  for  which  he  vainly 
looked  in  Jamaica.  This  was  a  bold  and  decisive  step.  It 
opened  up  a  general  question  which  the  committee  had  most 
anxiously  sought  to  avoid.  It  brought  the  matter  at  once  to 
an  issue,  and  the  result  was  honourable  to  both  parties.  The 
missionary  brethren  had  vet  failed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
committee  to  their  proceedings.  But  one  feeling  was  of  course 
entertained  respecting  their  personal  wrongs,  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  doubt  of  their  perfect  innocence  in  the  matter  of  the 
charge  laid  against  them.  But  they  had  obviously  been  carried 
bevond  their  Instructions  in  their  avowal  of  hostility  against  the 
slave  system,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  they  would  be 
sustained  bv  the  committee.  Those  Instructions  were  based  on 
the  grossest  error,  and  bespoke  an  estimate  of  slavery  savouring 
more  of  worldly  expediency  than  of  .Christian  rectitude,  or  of  an 
adequate  sense  of  religious  duty.  '  You  are  quite  aware,’  says 
the  letter  of  instructions  furnished  to  Mr.  Knibb,  ‘  that  the  state 
of  society  in  Jamaica  is  very  different  from  that  under  which  it 
is  our  privilege  to  live  in  this  country,  and  that  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  its  inhabitants  arc  dependant  upon  their  superiors  in  a 
degree  altogether  unknown  here.  The  evidences  of  the  fact  will 
probably,  especially  at  first,  be  painful  and  trying  to  your  feel¬ 
ings;  but  you  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that,  as  a  resident  in 
Jamaica,  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  civil  or  poli¬ 
tical  affairs;  and  with  these  vou  must  never  interfere.’  lie  is, 
therefore,  solemnly  charged  to  confine  himself  to  his  scholastic 
and  ministerial  duties,  and  is  gravely  assured  that  by  doing  so 
he  will  not  'justly  incur  the  displeasure  of  those’  amongst  whom 
•he  may  be  placed.  We  differ  from  Mr.  Hinton  in  his  view  of 
this  subject.  He  deems  it  matter,  'not  of  regret,  but  of  high 
felicitation,  that  the  committee  originally'  assumed  a  position  so 
absolutely  safe  and  unassailable  in  relation  to  the  insurrection ;’ 
and  is  of  opinion  that  its  course,  '  after  all  the  lights  which  have 
been  thrown  on  it,’  cannot  be  deemed  'contrary  to  sound  wis¬ 
dom.’  We  know  what  may  be  said  in  support  of  the  expediency 
of  such  a  course,  nor  are  we  unmiudful  of  the  defective  views 
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which  prevailed  at  the  time ;  but  we  respectfully  submit  to  ^fr. 
Hinton's  consideration,  whether  Instructions  which  were  obvi¬ 
ously  based  on  a  false  estimate  of  slavery,  and  which,  if  honestly 
followed  out,  must  have  silenced  the  only  advocacy  that  out¬ 
raged  humanity  had  secured,  could  be  either  wise  or  right?  If 
slavery  be  a  sin^  then  the  Instructions  which  represent  it  as  a 
mere  civil  or  political  afiair  <are  unsound  in  sentiment,  and  the 
charge  they  contain  to  abstain  from  its  exposure,  betokens  a  very 
imperfect  standard  of  religious  duty. 

Neither,  we  submit,  was  there  any  real  expediency  in  this  case. 
Mr.  Kuibb  and  his  brethren  were  acquitted  of  participation  in 
the  revolt,  without  reference  being  made  to  their  Instructions, 
Their  enemies  did  their  utmost  to  convict  them,  but  not  even 
Jamaica  laws  or  Jamaica  juries,  could  find  pretence  for  doing 
so.  Their  '  righteousness  shone  forth  as  the  light,'  and  none 
were  more  fully  persuiided  of  this,  than  their  most  violent  per¬ 
secutors.  On  this  point  there  was  no  doubt  amongst  reason¬ 
able  men,  and  the  conviction  woidd  have  been  equally  strong 
and  universal,  though  no  such  injunctions  had  been  laid  upon 
them.  It  would  have  been,  in  our  judgment,  far  wiser,  more 
consistent  w  ith  rectitude,  and  in  better  keeping  with  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  Christian  duty,  if  the  agents  of  the  society  had  been  left 
free  to  pursue  the  course  wliich  their  own  sense  of  duty  enjoined. 
Advice  nnay  have  been  given,  and  the  necessity  of  great  caution 
have  been  enforced,  w  ith  propriety ;  but  to  enjoin  silence  on 
the  erving  sin  of  Jamaica,  was  to  arrogate  a  power  not  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  committee,  and  to  place  its  missionaries  in  an  anomal¬ 
ous  and  contradictory  position.  Immediate  and  apparent  ad¬ 
vantages  might  flow  fVom  such  a  course,  but  they  only  deferred 
the  hour  of  trial,  and  embittered  it  when  it  did  come. 

Such  was  the  position  of  parties  jit  home,  when  Mr.  Knibb 
returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1832.  He  met  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  Loudon  ‘  burthened  w  ith  many  anxieties.'  The  few  days 
which  intervened  between  his  arrival  and  his  meeting  the  Open 
Committee  on  the  IDth  of  June,  were  a  season  of  intense  solici¬ 
tude.  The  principal  supporters  of  the  mission  disapproved  of 
his  intended  course,  aud  did  their  utmost  to  dissuade  him  from 
it.  For  this  he  w’as  hardly  prepared.  lie  had  fought  the  battle 
of  freedom  in  Jarucaica  without  fear  or  doubting;  but  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  friends,  the  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
he  respected  and  loved,  the  efforts  made  ‘  to  gag '  him,  as  he 
correctly  designated  them,  and  the  uncertainty  in  which  the 
future  was  consequently  involved,  cut  him  to  the  heart,  and 
made  him  literally  groan  and  wccj).  M  c  wx*rc  privy  to  all  his 
feelings  at  this  time,  and  have  before  us  the  expression  of  his 
manly  countenance  as  he  vowed,  come  what  might,  that  he 
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would  be  faithful  to  the  slave.  Referring  to  the  Committee, 
and  to  Mr.  Knibb’s  first  interview  with  it,  Mr.  Hinton  informs 
us  that — 

*  Having  imbibed  a  maxim  then  very  prevalent,  and,  certainly,  for 
slaveholders,  very  convenient,  that  slavery  was  a  political  subject, 
they  still  wished,  notwithstanding  all  their  agents  hud  suffered,  to 
maintain  silence  on  it,  lest  a  political  character  should  be  given  to 
the  mission.  They  were  even,  in  some  degree,  inclined  to  record 
their  disapprobation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  missionaries  in 
Jamaica  hud  already  departed  from  their  instructions  in  this  matter. 
That  the  conversations  thus  held  must  have  been  severely  trying  to 
the  mind  of  Knibb,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  they  did  not  shake 
his  purpose.  He  met  with  individuals  who  spoke  to  him  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tone;  and  in  the  language  of  one  of  these.  Dr.  Thomas  Pi  ice, 
then  pastor  of  the  church  at  Devonshire-square,  London,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  I  lay  before  the  reader  the  actual  result. 

'  *  I  was  at  that  time,*  says  Dr.  Price,  in  a  letter  to  me,  ‘actively 
engaged  as  an  anti-slavery  lecturer,  and  Knibb  and  myself  had  much 
intercourse  on  the  subject.  I  exhorted  him  to  be  decided,  and  if 
necessary,  to  break  with  the  committee  rather  than  be  gagged.  I 
believe  he  slept  at  my  house  the  night  preceding  the  meeting  of  the 
committee.  He  was  calm,  but  most  determined  ;  and  his  decision 
was  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  his  integrity,  as  there  was 
then  no  certainty  of  his  being  sustained  by  the  feeling  out  of  doors, 
against  any  adverse  decision  of  the  committee. 

*  ‘  How’ever  we  went.  Knibb  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  those  of  his  brethren,  which  was  received,  of  course,  with 
the  deepest  interest.  Mr.  Dyer  exhorted  to  prudence,  and  a  tem¬ 
perate  policy.  At  length  Knibb  stood  up,  and  his  words,  as  near  as 
1  cun  recollect,  certainly  in  substance,  were,  ‘  Myself,  my  wife,  and 
my  children,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  Baptist  mission;  we  have 
landed  without  a  shilling,  and  may  at  once  be  reduced  to  penury. 
But  if  it  be  necessary,  1  will  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  walk  baie- 
foot  through  the  kingdom,  but  that  I  will  make  known  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  England  what  their  brethren  in  Jamaica  are  sufTeiing.*  I 
believe  I  was  the  first  to  speak  after  this  declaration  ;  and  I  need  not 
say,  I  exhorted  him  to  stand  by  his  avowal,  and  assured  him  of  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  many.*  * — p.  142. 

This  unequivocal  declaration  was  decisive.  Open  opposition 
was  at  an  end,  but  Mr.  Hinton  is  scarcely  aware  of  the  more 
latent  influences  which  continued  to  be  exerted.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  officials  and  leading  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  compelled  to  yield  to  an  enthusiasm  in  which  they 
did  not  share.  They  were  carried  away  before  the  popular  senti¬ 
ment,  but  the  noble  spirit  who  had  resisted  their  solicitations,  was 
frequently  aggiicved  by  the  unmistakable  exhortations  to  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation  which  he  received.  An  instance  of 
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this  occurred  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  Spa-helds 
Chapel  two  days  afterwards.  Dr.  Cox’s  account  of  this  incident 
is  certainly  correct;  and  its  importance  in  illustration  of  Knibb’s 
character,  and  of  the  moderate  views  which  were  yet  preva¬ 
lent  in  indueutial  quarters,  leads  us  to  wish  that  our  author 
had  incorporated  it  in  his  text.  In  the  event  of  a  second  edi¬ 
tion,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  demanded,  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  it  be  transferred  from  a  foot-note  to  its  more  appro¬ 
priate  place.  The  incident  to  w  hich  we  refer  was  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Knibb  by  the  secretary  of  the  society,  who  had 
previously  counselled  him  to  be  very  moderate  and  guarded  in 
his  language.  Fearing  that  he  was  becoming  intemperate,  Mr. 
Dyer  pulled  his  coat,  on  which  the  speaker  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment — but  only  for  a  moment,  lie  was  equal  to  the  crisis,  and 
rose  above  it.  We  shall  never  forget  the  tone  of  his  voice  and 
general  bearing,  when,  having  rapidly  reviewed  the  past,  and 
painted  his  anticipations  of  the  future,  his  whole  soul  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  one  of  those  compressed  and  impassioned  declarations 
which  (leties  opposition,  and  carries  by  storm  the  sympathies  of 
all  generous  minds.  *  Whatever  may  be  the  consequence,’ 
said  the  intrepid  champion,  ^  I  toill  speak.  At  the  risk  of  my 
connexion  w  ith  the  society  and  all  I  hold  dear,  1  will  avow  this ; 
and  if  the  friends  of  missions  w  ill  not  hear  me,  I  will  turn  and 
tell  it  to  my  God  ;  nor  will  I  desist  till  this  greatest  of  curses, — 
slavery,  is  removed,  and  '  glory  to  God  in  the  highest  ’  is  in¬ 
scribed  upon  the  British  flag.’* 

From  this  period  his  labours  were  most  abundant,  and  they 
uniformly  bore  an  anti-slavery  character,  lie  visited  all  parts 
of  the  country,  addressed  immense  audiences,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  producing  that  state  of  public  feeling  before 
which  the  legislature  was  compelled  to  bow.  The  colonial 
party,  notoriously  powerful  and  rich,  were  not  unobservant  of 
his  procedure.  The  most  influential  portion  of  the  press  was 
under  their  controul,  and  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick,  the  present 
member  for  Evesham,  was  retained  as  their  lecturer.  The  reck¬ 
less  manner  in  which  this  gentlemen  charged  the  Jamaica  insur¬ 
rection  on  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  general,  and  on  Mr.  Knibb 
in  particular,  led  to  Dr.  Price’s  being  requested  to  proceed  to 
Bath,  in  order  to  counteract  his  misrepresentations  in  that  city. 
This  request  was  complied  wdth;  but  on  presenting  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  large  assembly-room  on  the  morning  appointed  for 
the  discussion.  Dr.  Price  w'as  refused  admission,  and  ultimately 
obtained  with  difliculty  a  standing  place  on  the  platform.  The 
assembly-room  was  densely  crowded  with  a  fashionable  audience, 

*  Cox*i  History  of  the  flaptist  MissiOD,  ii.  195. 
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who  received  the  advocate  of  slavery  with  cheers,  which  lasted 
for  some  minutes.  The  scene  was  sufficiently  disheartening  to 
the  friend  of  Mr.  Knibb.  llis  presence  was  not  hailed  by 
the  faintest  plaudit.  Mr.  Borthwick  spoke  first,  and  though 
his  language  was  more  guarded,  and  his  charges  less  reckless 
than  oil  former  occasions,  he  soon  supplied  his  opponent  with 
means  of  exposure  which  relieved  him  from  all  anxiety,  and 
assured  him  of  the  verdict  of  an  English  audience.  Having 
spoken  nearly  two  hours,  Mr.  Borthwick  resumed  his  scat 
amidst  prolonged  and  almost  universal  cheers ;  and  Dr.  Price, 
in  rising  to  reply,  felt  that  everything  depended  on  his  gain¬ 
ing  the  ear  of  his  audience,  of  which  there  was  no  chance, 
unless,  for  a  time,  he  lost  sight  of  Mr.  Borthwick,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  his  auditors.  This,  therefore,  he  at¬ 
tempted,  painting  as  best  he  could  the  condition  of  the  negroes, 
the  sorrows  of  their  homes,  the  wrongs  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  their  attachment  to  their  teachers,  their  fervent  grati¬ 
tude,  their  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  their  marvellous  fidelity 
throughout  the  insurrection.  The  simple  incidents  mentioned 
iu  illustration  of  these  points  wrought  more  powerfully  than 
the  most  studied  Inirangue  could  have  done,  and  tears  at 
length  bespoke  that  the  moment  of  real  contest  w  as  come.  The 
result  was  showui  in  w  hat  followed.  When  Mr.  Borthwick  rose  to 
reply,  he  found  a  ditl'erent  audience ;  and  Sir  Bethell  Codring- 
ton,  who  presided,  after  several  ineftectual  efforts  to  command 
silence,  appealed  to  Dr.  Price  to  obtain  his  opponent  a  hearing. 
That  appeal  was  successful,  and  Mr.  Borthwick  having  again 
spoken  for  an  hour.  Sir  Bethell  rose  from  the  chair,  and  say¬ 
ing  that  he  dissolved  the  meeting,  abruptly  left  the  hall  with 
his  champion  and  the  friends  immediately  around  them. 

In  the  course  of  his  second  speech,  and  in  order,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  regain  the  sympathy  of  tlie  audience,  Mr.  Borthwick 
inquired  ‘  Where  is  Mr.  Knibb?  Why  does  he  not  come  and 
defend  himself?’  His  opponent  perceived  the  artifice,  and 
instantly  asked  leave  to  state,  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Knibb, 
that  he  should  be  in  Bath  to  meet  Mr.  Borthwick  on  any  day 
which  that  gentleman  might  fix.  It  was  no  slight  mortification 
to  find,  on  his  return  to  London,  that  the  officials  of  the  society, 
though  not  venturing  an  open  condemnation  of  this  pledge, 
were  not  sparing  in  their  reffectioiis  on  its  propriety.  He  had 
given  his  word,  however,  and  its  fulfilment  followed  in  due 
course.  We  should  not  have  entered  on  these  details,  had  they 
not  served  to  illustrate  an  important  truth.  No  matter  what 
interest  or  prejudice  may  do, — w  hat  misrepresentation  or  partial 
concealment  may  accomplisli, — an  English  audience  is  always 
accessible  to  truth,  if  the  elements  of  our  common  humanity  be 
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addressed.  Tliereis  a  trutlifulncss  in  the  human  lieart  on  which 
large  reliance  may  be  placed.  The  difficulty  is  to  reach  it ;  but 
this  once  accomplislicd,  the  advocate  of  right  is  sure  to  triumph. 

Mr.  Knibb’s  meeting  with  Mr.  Borthwick,  which  took  place 
outlie  loth  of  December,  atlbrdcd  an  opportunity  for  one  of  his 
most  cliaracteristic  addresses.  Ilis  defence  was  triumphant, 
his  retorts  severe  and  biting,  and  his  withering  exposure  of  the 
colonial  system  such  as  to  overwhelm  with  disgrace  its  support¬ 
ers  and  advocate.  Mr.  Borthwick  attempted  to  withdraw  some 
of  his  most  serious  charges,  but  his  opponent  held  him  to  them 
with  merciless  tenaeitv,  and  laid  bare  the  whole  secret  of  his 
life.  Single  passages  might  be  objected  to, — individual  phrases 
be  deemed  violent  or  coarse ;  but  as  a  whole,  his  speeches  on  this 
occasion  combined  in  the  happiest  degree  the  reasoning  which 
w’as  needful  to  establish  his  case,  with  the  generous  sentiments 
which  are  sure  to  find  a  response  in  all  worthy  minds. 

Of  his  talent  as  a  public  speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  write  in  too 
high  terms.  It  had,  beyond  what  we  have  seen  in  any  other 
case,  the  first  element  of  success,  deep  earnestness.  There  w  as 
nothing  studied  in  his  address.  He  spoke  as  he  was  moved  by 
an  inward  inspiration.  The  intensity  of  his  feelings  found  ade¬ 
quate  expression  in  strong  and  burning  words,  which  moved 
with  the  impetuosity  of  a  whirlwind,  and  carried  everything 
captive  before  it.  You  could  see  that  the  man  had  forgotten 
self,  and  had  no  other  cognizance  of  his  audienee  than  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  attempt  to  cfl’ect  their  conviction,  or  to  arouse  their 
etlbrts.  The  depth  of  his  emotions,  which  in  other  men  would 
have  destroyed  self-control,  only  served  to  clarify  his  intellect 
and  to  give  appropriateness  and  point  to  his  appeals.  As  a 
public  speaker,  lie  improved  by  exercise,  especially  in  the  point 
of  directness  and  of  felicitous  adaptation.  No  interruptions, 
however  rude  or  offensive,  could  disturb  his  equanimity.  These 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  an  illustration  of  tlic  happy 
use  he  made  of  them  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Kustace  Carey,  who 
was  worthy  to  enjoy  what  he  largely  possessed,  the  esteem  and 
attachment  of  Mr.  Knibb.  It  occurred  at  Kdinburgh,  and  is 
thus  described  in  a  communication  wdiicliMr.  Hinton  has  wisely 
inserted;  — 

'Before  rising  to  speak,*  says  Mr.  Carey,  '  he  expressed  his  sense 
of  extreme  embarrassment.  This  was  evinced  to  a  painful  degree 
upon  the  commencement  of  his  address,  and  unless  some  helpful 
circumstance  had  occurred,  the  meeting  must  inevitably  have  proved 
a  (uiiure.  When  making  some  stalernents  as  to  the  almost  universal 
neglect  of  the  education  of  the  negroes,  and  adducing  some  proofs  of 
the  gross  injustice  and  the  revolting  harshness  with  which  tliey  were 
treated,  a  person  from  the  low'er  end  ol  the  chapel  cried  out,  at  tlie 
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utmost  stretch  of  his  voice,  '  That’s  a  lie  !'  In  a  moment  the  congre¬ 
gation,  from  being  in  a  slate  of  perfect  quiet  and  silence,  rose  in  ex¬ 
citement  and  consternation,  and  a  thousand  voices  exclaimed,  *  Up 
with  him  to  the  platform  !’  An  athletic  African  of  amazing  size,  who 
was  standing  in  the  aisle  near  to  the  respondent,  more  earnest  than 
courteous  towards  him,  followed  him  step  by  step,  allowed  him  no 
retreat,  nor  suffered  him  to  be  obstructed  by  the  crowd,  but  supplied 
him  with  all  the  strength  that  was  needful,  and  more,  perhaps,  than 
was  conducive  to  his  comfort,  in  effecting  his  progress  to  the  scene 
of  conflict.  After  some  little  delay,  the  gentleman,  at  the  intimation 
of  the  chair,  stood  forth.  The  spectacle  was  unusually  interesting. 
Two  or  three  thousand  people  were  now  standing  in  breathless 
silence,  anxious  to  catch  the  first  words  of  so  bold  an  antagonist. 
They  were  uttered,  and  were  found  to  be  sufficiently  adverse  to  his 
cause.  ‘  I  am,’  said  he,  *  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.*  *  More  shame  for  you  !’  was  the  loud  shout  of 
the  assembled  multitude.  *  I  read  in  my  bible,’  he  rejoined,  holding 
it  in  his  hand,  *  Servants  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according 
to  the  flesh.’  ‘The  deil  can  quote  scripture  as  well  as  you,’  was  the 
instant  reply,  in  true  northern  brogue,  and  w  ith  a  volume  of  deafening 
sound  that  made  you,  as  you  heard  it,  start  almost  from  your  seat. 
After  a  few  seconds  of  painful  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  audience  to  the  West  Indian  colonists  by  affirming  their  leniency 
and  benevolence  to  their  slaves,  and  the  desire  they  evinced  for  their 
education  and  spiritual  welfare  (of  which  latter  fact  he  offered  an 
example  by  a  reference  to  his  own  labours  in  a  particular  estate,) 
amidst  the  no  very  enviable  expression  of  feeling  from  the  congre¬ 
gated  and  impatient  masses  before  him,  he  resumed  his  seat.  Our 
brother’s  theme  lor  the  labour  of  the  evening  was  now  discovered  to 
him,  and  his  niaterials  abundantly  suggested.  He  rose  and  said. 
Why  did  not  the  reverend  gentleman  continue  reading  a  little  longer? 
If  he  had  done  this,  he  would  have  found  it  written,  *  Masters,  give 
unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  also  that 
you  have  a  Master  in  heaven.’ — pp.  IGS,  1G9. 

His  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  ill  July,  1832,  powerfully  subserved  the  same  righteous 
eause,  and  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the  former  house, 
which  grew  out  of  it,  is  too  honourable  to  both  parties  to  be 
omitted.  It  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Hinton  : — 

‘In  the  course  of  Knibb’s  examination  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  was  truly  gratifving 
to  his  feelings,  and  which  will  serve  to  show  how  liighly  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  appreciated.  He  had  exposed  the  gross  immoralities  com¬ 
mitted  on  many  of  the  estates,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  very 
frequently  these  were  promoted  by  the  manageis  of  the  properties, 
adding,  that  he  was  sure  some  noble  lords  could  be  little  aw  are  what 
was  going  on  upon  their  properties.  On  his  appearing  in  the  lobby 
the  next  day,  he  was  informed  that  the  Earl  of  llarewood  wished  to 
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speak  to  him.  On  his  bein^  shown  into  a  room,  his  lordship  im¬ 
mediately  addressed  him  . — *  Mr.  Knibb,  I  have  been  quite  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  account  you  gave  us  ol  what  was  going  on  on  some  of 
our  estates ;  it  has  broken  my  rest.  Now,  Mr.  Knibb,  you  and  1 
dilfer  on  some  matters ;  you  are  a  dissenter  and  I  am  a  churchman, 
but  I  believe  you  are  a  Christian,  and  1  trust  I  am  one  too.  Now  be 
frank  with  me.  Is  that  the  state  of  things  on  my  estate  ?  If  you  say 
it  is,  1  will  by  the  next  mail  direct  the  removal  of  my  manager,  but 
he  shall  never  know  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  information  received 
from  you.’  Knibb  intormed  his  lordship  that  happily  it  was  not  the 
case  on  his  estate ;  that  his  manager  was  a  moral  man,  and  did  what 
he  could  to  promote  morality  on  the  estate.  ‘  I  wish  I  had  known 
this  at  the  same  time  with  the  statement,’  said  the  carl,  *  I  should 
have  slept  better;  but  now,  Mr.  Knibb,  give  me  your  hand,  and 
make  me  this  promise,  that  if,  when  you  return,  you  find  anything  of 
the  kind  going  on  upon  my  estate  you  will  immediately  inform  me. 

I  shall  recognise  your  initials,  W.K.,  that  will  be  quite  enough,  and 
I  will  act  upon  it  immediately,  but  the  man  shall  never  know  where 
I  got  my  inlbrmation  ;  1  know  I  may  rely  upon  it.’  Knibb  assured 
his  lordship  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty,  if  he  perceived  anything 
of  the  kind,  to  inform  him,  and  that  he  would  do  so  without  reserve. 
Lord  Hare  wood  gave  him  his  hand  most  cordially,  and  Knibb  having 
been  sent  for,  they  both  proceeded  to  the  committee-room.’ — pp, 
172,  173. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1 833  was  signalized  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  noblest  statutes  w  hich  human  legislation  has 
ever  registered:  and  Mr.  Knibb  was  desirous  of  returning  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Jamaica,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  change  which  it 
contemplated.  It  was  deemed  advisable,  however,  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  should  remain  in  England  till  the  following  year, 
as  it  was  resolved  to  press  on  the  government,  the  claim  of  the 
society  for  compensation,  on  account  of  the  chapels  which  had 
been  destroyed.  Their  value  was  estimated  at  1 7,900,  towards 
which  the  government  tendered  a  grant  of  .€5,510,  with  an  in¬ 
timation  that  if  the  society  would  raise  half  of  the  balance, 
€12,390,  the  remaining  moiety  might  be  supplied  from  the 
public  exchequer.  The  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  rose 
to  €13,000,  and  Knibb  hastened  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
missionary  labours.  He  had  fought  a  good  fight,  and  the  hour 
of  his  triumph  w’as  now  come.  His  heart  was  full  of  joy,  and 
who  can  wonder  ?  '  Slavery,’  was  his  expressive  and  beautiful 

language,  ‘  crossed  our  path,  w’ith  its  instruments  of  cruelty  and 
blood.  Christianity  gazed  upon  it  with  meek  eyes  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  demeanour;  but,  when  slavery  presumed  to  attempt  her  ex¬ 
tinction,  she  raised  her  arm,  and  slavery  fell  beneatli  the  blow.’ 
He  sailed  for  Jamaica  on  the  27th  of  August,  1834,  and  landed 
at  Port  Maria  on  the  25th  of  October, 
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llis  return  was  bailed  with  an  enthusiasm  which  \\c  are  un¬ 
able  to  appreciate.  In  order  to  com[)reheud  its  intensity,  we 
must  have  been  in  circumstances  like  the  negroes,  and  have  felt 
indebted  to  some  one  man  for  the  achievement  of  our  freedom. 
We  must  have  know  n  the  bitterness  of  slavery,  the  desolation  and 
the  wretchedness  with  which  its  victims  were  familiar,  before 
we  could  rightly  estimate  the  exultant  triumph  with  w  hich  they 
received  back  their  deliverer. 

•The  people  saw  me/  he  says,  'as  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  boat.  As  I 
neared  the  shore  I  waved  my  hand,  when  they,  being  lully  assured 
that  it  was  their  minister,  ran  from  every  part  of  the  bay  to  the  wharf. 
Some  pushed  off  in  a  canoe,  into  which  1  got,  with  my  family,  and 
soon  landed  on  the  beach.  We  were  nearly  pushed  into  the  sea  by 
kindness.  Poor  Mrs.  K.  was  quite  overcome.  They  took  me  up  in 
their  arms,  they  sang,  they  laughed,  they  wept,  and  I  wej)t  too. 
*  Him  come,  him  come,  for  true.*  ‘  Who  da  come  for  we  king,  king 
Knibb.  Him  fight  de  battle,  liim  win  de  crown.’  On  they  rushed 
'  to  the  chapel,  where  we  knelt  together  at  the  throne  of  mercy.  On 
the  following  morning  we  started  by  land  for  Falmouth.  The  poor 
people  in  the  pass  all  knew  me,  and  had  I  stopped  to  shake  hands 
with  all,  I  should  have  been  long  on  the  road.  As  I  entered  Fal¬ 
mouth  1  could  scarcely  contain  my  feelings  ;  nor  can  I  now.  I  was, 
and  am,  completely  overcome.  They  stood,  they  looked.  ‘  It  him, 
it  him  for  true.  Hut  see  how  him  stand!  Him  make  two  of  what 
him  was  when  him  left.’  Soon  the  news  spread,  and  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles’  distance  they  came.  *  Now  massa,  me  see  enough. 
Him  dead,  him  live  again.  God  bless  you,  massa,  for  all  the  good 
you  do  for  we.  God  liiin  too  good.’  When  told  to  go,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  others,  '  lie  !  make  me  hab  belly-full  of  massa.’  In 
the  evening  we  had  a  prayer-meeting,  and  the  chapel  was  crowded. 
As  1  set  iny  foot  on  the  threshold  they  struck  up  une.xpectedly, 

*  Kindred  in  Christ,  for  his  dear  sake, 

A  hearty  welcome  here  receive.*  * — pp.  104,  10.). 

The  attitude  he  now  assumed  was  strikingly  different  from 
that  in  which  the  society  had  originally  placed  him.  '  He  had 
gone  out/  remarks  Mr.  Hinton,  ‘under  a  pledge  of  inactivity 
and  silence  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  he  had  conscientiously 
redeemed  his  pledge :  [we  somewhat  doubt  the  strict  accuracy 
or  possibility  of  this]  :  but  in  England  he  had  thrown  off  his 
bonds  and  become  the  unshackled  advocate  of  freedom  :  and  he 
stooped  to  cliaiiis  no  more.  Here-appeared  in  Jamaica  as  the 
avowed  and  inicomproinising  enemy  of  oppression  in  all  its 
forms/  The  result  was  speedily  visible,  for  his  vigilance  was 
incessant,  his  eye  was  everywhere.  The  negroes  knew  him  as 
their  friend,  and  the  colonists  observed  no  hounds  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  with  which  they  assailed  bis  reputation.  In  the  meantime 
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the  chapels  were  re-erected,  and  numerous  school-houses  invited 
the  rising  generation  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  in¬ 
volved  in  their  new  condition. 

The  present  state  of  the  educational  question  induces  us  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  course  which  was  pursued  by  Mr. 
Kuibb  and  his  brethren,  in  relation  to  the  acceptance  of  govern¬ 
ment  grants  in  aid  of  their  school  buildings.  If  circumstances 
could  ever  justify  the  reception  of  such  grants,  they  obviously 
existed  in  this  case,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  ten¬ 
dered  were  as  unexceptionable  as  could  be  devised.  Still,  the 
Committee  of  the  Baptist  Mission  declined  to  accept  the  prof¬ 
fered  boon,  at  the  same  time  leaving  their  missionaries  free  to  act 
as  they  might  individually  see  fit.  Some  of  them,  and  Mr.  Knibb 
amongst  the  number,  applied  for  and  obtained  the  government 
aid  ;  but  they  soon  regretted  having  done  so,  and  a  resolution 
was  formally  adopted  in  March,  1837,  to  discontinue  the  prac¬ 
tice.  ‘Respecting  the  government  grant,'  says  Mr.  Knibb  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  under  date  of  September  the  12th  of  that 
year,  ‘  there  is  a  growing  disinclination  to  receive  any  further 
aid.  I  do  not  intend  to  apply  for,  or  to  receive,  any  more  from 
them,  and  I  know  th.at  many  of  mv  brethren  will  act  in  the 
same  manner.  Nothing  but  the  urgency  of  the  demand  for 
schools  would  ever  have  induced  me  to  receive  it,  combined  with 
the  idea  that  the  government  were  deeply  indebted  to  us,  in  not 
liaving  paid  the  whole  sum  necessary  to  rebuild  our  chapels.’ 

We  leave  this  exam])le  without  comment.  It  was  worthy  of 
the  men,  and  may  well  rebuke  our  faithlessness,  if  we  pollute 
our  hands  with  the  proffered  bribe. 

The  evils  w  hich  w  ere  elicited  in  the  working  of  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  system  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Knibb,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  expose  them.  The  same  fearlessness  which 
had  led  him  to  grapple  with  slavery  induced  him  again  to  place 
himself  in  the  breach.  In  doing  so,  he  acted  contrary  to  the 
view’s  of  Mr.  Dyer  and  other  leading  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  ;  but  his  resolution  was  formed,  and  he  replied  to  their  dis- 
suasives  in  such  language  as  the  following,  which  we  take  from 
a  letter  to  the  secretary  : — 

‘  I  know,  my  dear  sir,  you  wish  me  to  be  quiet,  hut  I  cannot. 
Place  yoursell  in  iny  situation,  and  I  think  you  would  act  too.  I 
know  that  I  am  bringing  upon  myself  much  trouble  ;  but  J  heed  it 
not,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  I  can 
behold  a  bleeding,  chained,  Christian  female,  and  fail  to  defeinl  her 
through  fear  of  man.  Do  not,  my  dear  sir,  think  that  tl»ese  cases 
are  solitary,  or  that  when  walls  enclose  the  dens  of  infamy  culled 
workhouses,  they  will  cease  to  be.  Uidess  yon  in  Kngland  demand 
justice  for  the  deeply  injured,  half  enslaved  apprentice,  justice  will 
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not  be  hift  portion.  I  have  this  hour  seen  a  poor  woman,  from 
Orang^e  Valley,  w’ho  in  a  stale  of  pregnancy,  has  been  tied  on  the 
w'heel,  and  severely  flogged.  It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  be  at  war 
with  the  people  here,  but  while  oppression  is  identified  with  their 
names,  so  it  must  be.  Unless  there  are  some  means  adopted  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  few  rights  the  infamous  Jamaica  Amended  Law  has  lelt  to 
the  apprentice,  I  know  not  what  will  be  the  result ;  but  injury  to  the 
proprietor  must  be  one.  It  appears  to  me  that  many  are  determined 
that  the  system  shall  not  work.* — pp.  231,  233. 

In  the  meantime  events  were  ripening  at  home  beyond  his 
anticipations.  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge — a  name  never  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  but  with  honour — had  visited  Jamaica  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  from  personal  observation,  the  state  of  the  colony  ;  and  on 
his  return,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  apprenticeship  system  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1838.  On  intelligence  of  this  design  reaching  the  colony,  the 
pro-slavery  party  saw'  that  their  fate  was  sealed,  and  began 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  event.  Mr.  Knibb’s  joy  was  un¬ 
bounded,  but  his  sagacious  mind  foresaw  and  deeply  felt  the 
additional  obligations  which  would  in  consequence  devolve 
upon  him.  ‘The  coming  emancipation,’  he  wTOte,  ‘will  set 
free  tliousands  of  children  about  ten  years  of  age,  to  w  hom  we 
Imve  had  no  access ;  our  schools  will  be  thronged  to  excess,  and 
w  hat  to  do  I  know'  not.  1  could  at  once  establish  full  six  more 

day-schools,  if  I  had  but  the  means . O  how  ardently  I 

long  to  feed  these  lambs,  but  1  cannot.  To  behold  mental 
misery  longing  to  be  relieved,  and  to  be  unable  to  impart  the 
relief,  is  to  me  most  distressing.’ 

Throughout  our  West  India  colonies  the  1st  of  August,  1838, 
was  a  day  of  unbounded  joy.  Hundreds  of  thousands  antici¬ 
pated  it  as  the  era  of  their  freedom,  and  on  its  approach  tlieir 
excitement  was  most  intense.  Everything,  however,  was  calm 
and  peaceful.  The  negro  population  felt  that  they  were  safe. 
They  saw  that  the  king’s  government  was  with  them,  and  that 
the  old  system  of  whip  and  chain  was  about  to  be  set  aside  lor 
ever.  Their  conduct  was  worthy  of  the  crisis,  and  will  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  in  coming  times  in  proof  of  the  safety  of  immediate 
and  total  emancipation.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  1st  of 
August,  Mr.  Kiiibb’s  chapel  at  Falmouth  was  crowded  with  an 
audience  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  afl’ected  as  scarcely 
any  other  assemblage  had  ever  been.  A  transparency,  with  the 
word  Freedom^  was  placed  over  the  entrance  ;  and  a  dirge  having 
been  sung,  and  devotional  exercises  maintained  for  some  time, 
the  faithful  and  intrepid  missionary  rose  to  address  the  people 
a  few  minutes  before  midnight.  He  pointed  to  the  face  of  the 
clock,  and  said,  ‘The  hour  is  at  hand — the  monster  is  dying;’ 
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and  having  waited  till  it  had  struck  the  hour,  he  exclaimed  with 
a  joy  which  niav  well  be  envied,  ‘  The  monster  is  dead ;  the 
negro  is  free/  The  congregation  was  still  as  death ;  no  sound 
was  heard  save  the  preacher’s  voice ;  but  when  the  last  words 
were  uttered,  the  assembled  multitude  rose  exultant,  and  gave 
utterance  to  their  emotions  in  one  simultaneous,  loud,  and  long 
continued  burst  of  joy.  The  prison-house  was  broken  open, 
and  the  captives  felt  themselves  to  be  free.  *  Never,’  said  Mr. 
Knibb,  *  did  I  hear  such  a  sound.  The  winds  of  freedom  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  let  loose.  The  very  building  shook  at 
the  strange,  yet  sacred  joy.’  To  have  witnessed  such  a  scene 
must  have  more  than  reconciled  him  to  the  sufferings  and 
dangers  he  had  encountered. 

\Ve  can  only  glance  at  the  subsequent  events  of  his  memorable 
life.  His  energies  continued  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Their 
direction  was  somewhat  altered,  but  tlieir  general  bearing  and 
character  were  unchanged.  He  was  still  the  negro’s  friend 
and  champion  ;  protecting  their  industry,  providing  them  w  ith 
dwellings,  guarding  their  social  rights,  and  seeking  to  train  up 
their  children  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Wherever  oppression 
was  attempted — and  this  was  by  no  means  infrequent — Knibb 
was  sure  to  interpose.  By  the  one  class  he  was  therefore  hated, 
and  by  the  other  he  was  loved  to  adoration.  Did  space  permit, 
we  should  be  glad  to  review  his  labours  on  the  Wages  and  the 
Free  Settlement  questions;  but  from  this  we  are  precluded  by  the 
extent  to  which  our  observations  have  already  reached. 

He  visited  England  three  times  after  this,  and  on  each  oc¬ 
casion  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission.  The  first  was 
in  1840,  w  hen  he  was  deputed  by  his  brethren  to  attend  the 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London,  and  to  press  on  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Committee  the  project  of  a  mission  to  Africa.  The  society 
adopted  his  suggestion,  and  having  first  concluded  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  their  agents  in  Jamaica,  resolved,  ^iu 
reliance  on  the  divine  blessing,  to  commence  a  mission  to 
Western  Africa.’  From  this  visit  he  returned  in  November, 
accompanied  by  fifteen  associates  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  missionary  work. 

Had  it  been  permitted  him,  he  would  have  seen  England  no 
more,  but  a  succession  of  ungenerous  attacks  on  the  Bap¬ 
tist  missionaries  and  churches  in  Jamaica  led  his  brethren, 
early  in  1842,  unanimously  to  request  him  again  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  These  charges  did  not  arise  Irom  their  old  cncinics. 
Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  been  despised.  They  were 
preierred,  however,  by  brotlier  missionaries,  and  were  repeated 
by  various  parties  in  this  country,  with  an  apparent  joyfulness, 
for  which  it  is  diflBcult.to  account.  We  know  few  things  in  the 
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history  of  modern  missions  more  disgraceful  than  the  cjurse 
pursued  in  tins  matter  by  some  personages,  both  here  and  in 
Jamaica.  We  care  not  whether  they  were  Baptists  or  Picdo- 
baptists,  Congregationalists  or  Presbyterians,  Jamaica  mission¬ 
aries  or  editors  of  English  magazines,  their  demeanour  was  bad 
in  spirit,  and  most  pernicious  in  tendency — an  outrage  on  all 
propriety — a  gross  and  palpable  violation  of  charity  and  truth¬ 
fulness.  When  such  things  occur  within  the  religious  world, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  slanders  which  are  uttered  without. 
Few  who  heard  his  defence,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
in  Exeter  Hall  on  the  28th  of  April,  1812,  will  ever  forget  it. 
It  was '  a  speech,'  as  Dr.  Campbell  truly  said,  Svorth  crossing 
the  seas  to  make and  its  effect  w  as  proportionably  great.  But 
we  pass  from  the  ungrateful  topic,  simply  remarking,  that  to 
whatever  body  a  calumniated  missionary  belongs,  in  the  Eclectic 
he  wdll  ever  find  a  prompt  and  fearless  advocate.  Here,  more 
especially,  we  have  no  denominational  aflinities  ;  but  whether  in 
South  Africa,  or  in  Jaimiica,  our  advocacy,  as  it  is  unbought,  so 
it  will  be  zealouslv  rendered. 

Mr.  Knibb's  fourth  and  last  visit  to  England  was  in  1815. 
It  was  undertaken  at  the  renewed  request  of  his  brethren,  and 
was  designed  to  lay  before  the  committee,  the  pecuniary  ditli- 

culties  under  which  thev  laboured.  He  arrived  in  London 

* 

towards  the  close  of  April,  and  speedily  announced  to  his 
brethren  that  he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  i^G,000.  ‘  I  have  been 
treated,'  he  says  in  the  letter  conveying  this  information,  *  with 
uniform  kindness,  and  the  vote  was  passed  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  at  an  open  committee  of  full  a  hundred  persons.  To  ray 
God,  and  to  your  God,  and  to  the  God  of  missions  be  all  the 
glory.’  Having  accomplished  his  work  he  hastened  to  return, 
and  embarked  at  Southampton,  on  the  second  of  July,  ‘  I  am 
anticipating,'  he  wrote  during  the  voyage  to  Mr.  Sturge,  'with 
prayerful  delight,  yet  further  engagements  in  the  service  of  my 
adorable  Saviour;  just  so  long  as  it  shall  please  him  w  ould  I  work 
in  his  vineyard;  and  then,  retiring  from  the  field,  hope  for 
mercy  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.’  Such  was  the  temper 
in  which  he  reappeared  in  Jamaica,  and  now^  that  he  is  taken 
hence  we  see  in  it  the  shadow  of  coming  events.  During  his 
brief  sojourn  in  England,  his  growing  preparation  for  eternity 
hail  been  obvious  to  all,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  though 
intensely  painful,  was  no  matter  of  surprise  to  any.  He  was  as 
a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.  He  had  a  severe  bilious  attack 
in  August,  and  was  frequently  indisposed  during  the  two 
succeeiiiug  months ;  but  continued  his  labours  wdth  most 
determined  assiduity,  up  to  Sunday  the  ninth  of  November,  on 
the  evening  of  which  day,  though  much  exhausted  after  preach- 
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ing,  he  walked  home,  through  a  shower  of  rain,  without  a  cloak 
or  umbrella.  Ou  Tuesday,  he  felt  very  unwell,  and  rapidly 
passing  through  the  stages  of  typhoid  and  yellow  fever,  he 
expired  on  the  following  Saturday.  The  character  of  his  last 
illness  precluded  any  extended  expression  of  the  state  of  his 
mind.  A  few  incidents  are  happily  preserved,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  : — 

‘Brother  Burchell  and  myself/  says  Mr.  Abbott,  ‘and  several  of 
our  brethren,  were  with  him  during  the  whole  lime  of  his  brief  ill¬ 
ness,  and  liad  the  mournful  privilege  of  liearing  his  last  words,  and 
of  beholding  his  last  gaze.  No  danger  was  apprehended  until  noon 
on  Friday,  when  our  beloved  brother  himself  evidently  thought  that 
his  hours  wTve  nunibered;  but  his  ndnd  was  calm,  and  his  faith 
strong.  He  said  to  me,  during  the  last  conversation  I  had  with  him 
alone,  that  he  mourned  deeply  over  the  lollies  and  sins  of  his  past 
life.  1  replied,  ‘  True,  and  so  do  the  best  and  holiest  of  men.* 

‘  But,’  said  he,  ‘  I  am  neither  the  best  nor  the  holiest  of  men  ;*  and 
he  added,  ‘  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  die.  I  have  no  hope  but  in  the 
perfect  atonement  of  the  Son  ot  God. 

*  A  guilty,  weak  and  helpless  worm. 

On  Jesus’  arms  I  fall.* 

The  accuser  of  the  brethren  was  not  permitted  to  harass  our  dear 
friend.  He  continued  calm  and  peaceful,  uttering  occasionally 
expressions  similar  to  the  above,  until  delirium  drew  a  veil  over  the 
scenes  of  time,  and  closed  our  communion  with  him  in  this  vale  of 
tears.* 

‘  During  his  last  illness,*  says  Mrs.  Knibb,  ‘  he  always  looked  at 
each  of  us  (she  is  speaking  of  herself  and  the  children)  anxiously  and 
affectionately ;  and  several  times  he  said  to  Kate  and  Annie,  ‘  My 
poor  girls,  you  will  soon  he  fatherless.  Live  near  to  God  by  prayer, 
and  work  for  him.  Do  all  you  cun  to  keep  up  the  schools.  And 
mind  you  take  care  of  your  poor  mother.  She  has  had  an  anxious, 
trying,  and  often  a  rough  path  ;  and  she  will  need  all  the  sympathy 
and  tenderness  you  can  show  her.*  * 

Mr.  Philippo,  who  was  compelled  to  leave  Kettering  in  the  course 
of  this  fatal  illness,  writes  as  follows : — ‘  On  my  rising  to  leave  he 
looked  at  me,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears  (I  have  no  doubt  at  the 
recollection  of  my  trials,  and  of  his  inability  to  help  me),  threw  his 
arms  around  my  neck,  and  kissed  me  most  affectionately ;  adding 
soon  afterwards,  in  reply  to  some  observations  J  had  made  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  present  circumstances,  *  Some  on  boards  and  some  on 
broken  pieces  of  the  ship,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  they  escaped 
all  safe  to  land.*  He  grasped  my  hand  again  on  leaving,  again  ten¬ 
derly  embraced  me,  and  with  a  look  of  affection  I  cannot  describe, 
and  with  an  emotion  and  solemnity  which  might  well  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  an  indication  of  his  approaching  end,  invoked  a  blessing 
on  my  head,  and  bade  me  farewell.* 
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Such  wa*  the  end  of  William  Knibb.  ‘  He  had  fought  a 
good  fight/  and  the  Master  whom  he  served  w  as  graciously  with 
him  at  the  close  of  life.  Of  his  character  we  need  say  no  more. 
Let  those  who  would  understand  it,  read  attentively  the  record 
of  his  labours. 

To  Mr.  Hinton  our  thanks  are  due  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered  iu  the  preparation  of  this  Memoir, — which  evinces 
great  diligence,  and  no  slight  measure  of  discretion.  We  (pies- 
tion  whether  he  has  not  quoted  too  largely  from  Mr.  Knibb^s 
speeches,  and  should  advise,  in  the  case  of  a  cheaper  edition, 
that  these  extracts  be  somew  hat  curtailed.  We  should  like  also 
to  be  better  informed  respecting  the  '  considerable  freedoms  ’ 
which  he  acknowledges  to  have  taken  with  Mr.  Knibb’s  cor¬ 
respondence.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  was  w  rong 
in  this,  but  it  is  due  to  himself  as  w'ell  as  to  the  deceased,  that 
he  should  explain  the  precise  character  and  extent  of  the 
‘  freedoms  *  taken.  At  present  we  are  left  in  doubt,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  representation  given  of  Mr.  Knibb’s  views  is  in 
consequence  liable  to  question. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  attach  more  importance, 
and  in  which  as  it  appears  to  us,  Mr.  Hinton  is  inconsistent 
with  himself.  In  noticing  the  charges  preferred  against  the 
purity  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Jamaica,  he  expressly  declines 
(p.  203) — iu  our  judgment,  improperly — to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  case ;  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  (p.  435),  some¬ 
what  hypercritically,  to  review  the  defence  which  Mr.  Knibb 
made  of  those  churches,  and  to  pronounce  it  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  former  case  we  submit  that  he  was  bound,  in  order  to  a 
fair  exhibition  of  his  hero,  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  evidence 
adduced ;  whilst  in  the  latter  he  has  deviated  from  the  strict 
line  of  biography,  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  to  leave  the 
reputation  of  the  churches  in  question,  in  some  degree  of  doubt. 

In  conclusion,  however,  we  say,  as  we  can  most  honestly, 
that  there  are  few^  volumes  in  our  language  w  hich  may  be  read 
with  greater  advantage  or  pleasure  than  this  Memoir  of  William 
Knibb.  It  is  no  ordinary  book,  as  the  materials  which  it  com¬ 
bines,  the  events  which  it  records,  and  the  character  it  delineates 
were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  volume  is  rich  in  instruction. 
It  is  eminently  suggestive,  and  will  be  found  both  to  expand 
the  views,  and  to  elevate  the  sympathies  of  every  attentive 
reader.  W^illiam  Knibb  was  emphatically  a  man  of  God,  pro¬ 
foundly  consecrated  to  his  missionary  w'ork,  yet  infinitely  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  mere  conventionalities  of  his  day.  As  such  we  com¬ 
mend  him  to  the  study  of  the  rising  ministry,  and  shall  rejoice 
to  find  that  he  is  followed  by  worthy  successors. 


Art.  IV. — A  Comparative, Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin, 
Lithuanian,  Gothic,  German,  and  Sclavonian  Languages,  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  Bopp.  Translated  from  the  German,  principally  by  Lieut. 
Eastwick,  M.ll.A.S.  Conducted  through  the  press  by  H.  11.  Wil¬ 
son,  M.A.,  F.ll.S.,  Boden  Prof,  of  Sanscrit  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Vols.  i.  ii.  Madden,  pp.  952. 

Tue  introduction,  still  comparatively  recent,  of  the  stmly  of 
Sanscrit  among  Europejin  scholars,  has  created  a  new  era  in 
philology.  It  has  shed  novel  and  valuable  light  not  only  on  a 
vast  and  most  interesting  class  of  languages,  but  even  upon  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  It  has  given  a  fresli  impulse  and 
more  profitable  direction  to  etymological  study;  has  furnished 
a  clew  of  the  greatest  value  in  our  researches  into  the  antiquity 
which  precedes  the  dawn  of  history ;  and  has  enabled  the  mo¬ 
dern  scholar  to  decide  with  confidence  questions  respecting  the 
classic  languages,  regarding  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  them- 
selve  were  in  error.  '  Who  could  have  dreamed  a  century  ago/ 
exclaims  Professor  Bopp,  '  that  a  language  would  be  brought  to 
us  from  the  far  East,  which  should  accompany,  pari  passu,  nay, 
sometimes  surpass,  the  Greek  in  all  those  perfections  of  form 
which  have  been  hitherto  considered  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  latter,  and  be  adapted  throughout  to  adjust  the  perennial 
strife  between  the  Greek  dialects,  by  enabling  us  to  determine 
where  each  of  them  has  preserved  the  purest  and  oldest  forms.^ 
— Preface,  p.  vi. 

The  researches  to  which  the  study  of  Sanscrit  has  given  rise, 
have  not  only  disclosed  the  true  connexion  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages, but  have  also  established,  by  the  clearest  in¬ 
duction,  the  remarkable  fact,  that  these  are  but  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  vast  family,  including  (to  mention  some  only  of  its 
many  branches)  the  rugged  dialects  yet  lingering  amongst  the 
strongholds  of  nature  to  which  the  Celtic  tribes  of  old  were 
driven  ;  the  fruitful  Teutonic  stem,  with  its  vigorous  and  flourish¬ 
ing  offshoots ;  the  wddely-spread  Sclavonic ;  and  the  venenable 
and  highly-cultivated  Sanscrit.  With  the  disposition  that 
now  appears  to  underrate  English  scholarship,  in  our  new¬ 
born  zeal  for  German  erudition,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
how  large  a  share  English  scholars  liad  in  bringing  about  this 
nnagnificent  revolution.  ‘From  England,’  says  Mr.  Donaldson, 

*  the  knowledge  of  this  language  passed  into  Germany.'*  But 
the  laborious  skill  and  patience  of  German  scholars  have  been 
displayed  in  working  the  vein  which  those  of  our  own  land 
had  opened  ;  and  they  arc  now'  in  a  position  to  repay  what  they 
borrowed  from  us  with  interest.  ‘  The  establishment  of  San- 

*  New  Cratglus,*  p.  34. 
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sent  scholarship  as  a  branch  of  pliilology  is  due  to  Francis 
Bopp  and  Augustus  William  Schlegel.  By  the  exertions  of 
these  two  scholars,  seconded  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  illustri- 
ous  William  Humboldt,  a  sound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

Sanscrit  language  has  been  introduced  into  Germany . 

England,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  little  to  offer  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  performances  of  our  continental  neigh¬ 
bours,  either  in  regard  to  comparative  philology  in  general,  or 

to  Indian  scholarship  in  particular . Accordingly,  as  we 

have  borrowed  our  philology  in  its  literary  spirit  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  we  must  also  import  their  comparative  grammar.’* 

To  this  desirable  process  of  importation,  the  volumes  before 
us  are  a  signally  valuable  contribution.  English  students  of 
philology  are  under  great  obligations  to  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
with  whom,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  the  present  publication 
originated  ;  and  to  Lieutenant  Eastwick  and  Professor  Wilson, 
for  their  respective  shares  in  the  undertaking.  Tlie  ‘  Vergleich- 
ende  Grammatik'  of  Bopp  is  acknowledged  to  hold  a  high 
rank  in  this  department  of  German  literature;  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  wc  have  at  present  no  w  ork  in  our  own 
language  that  could  supply  its  place.  The  author  himself  thus 
describes  his  design  : — 

*  I  contemplate  in  this  work  a  description  of  the  comparative  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  languages  enumerated  in  the  title-page,  comprehending 
all  the  features  of  their  relationship,  and  an  inquiry  into  their  physi¬ 
cal  and  mechanical  law's,  and  the  origin  of  the  forms  wdiich  distin¬ 
guish  their  grammatical  relations.  One  point  alone  I  shall  leave 
untouched, — the  secret  of  the  roots,  or  the  foundation  of  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  the  primary  ideas.  I  shall  not  investigate,  for  example, 
why  the  root  of  /  signifies  ‘  go,*  and  not  ‘stand  ;  ’  why  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  sounds,  S  T  J{  A,  or  S  T  A,  signifies  ‘  stand,*  and  not 
‘go;*  I  shall  attempt,  apart  from  this,  to  follow  out,  as  it  were, 
the  language  in  its  stages  of  being  and  march  of  development.’ 

In  carrying  out  this  design,  the  Sanscrit  is  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  inquiry"  and  standard  of  comparison.  The  first  ninety 
pages  are  occupied  with  '  Characters  and  Sounds,’  commencing 
with  those  of  Sanscrit,  which  are  treated  of  at  considerable 
length ;  so  that  although  the  work  is  not  intended  as  a  first  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  languages  which  are  examined  in  it,  the 
student  wdio  has  no  previous  acquaintance  with  Sanscrit  need 
not  apprehend  much  difficulty  but  w'hat  patience  and  diligence 
will  overcome.  To  lessen  the  obstacles,  how’ever,  presented  by 
a  new  character,  especially"  one  so  difficult  to  master  as  the 
Sanscrit,  all  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend  words  that  occur  through- 


♦  ‘  New  Crat^lus,*  p.  34,  35. 
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out  the  volumes  are  printed  in  English  letters  as  well  as,  or  in¬ 
stead  of,  in  the  original  characters.  From  the  Sanscrit  alpha¬ 
bet,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  Zend,  which  is  written,  like  the 
Semitic  languages,  from  right  to  left.  This  interesting  lan¬ 
guage,  the  sacred  tongue  of  the  Parsecs,  has  presented  far  more 
formidable  difficulties  to  modern  scholars  than  the  Sanscrit. 

*  The  Zend  grammar/  observes  Professor  Bopp,  *  can  only  be  re¬ 
covered  by  the  process  of  a  severe  regular  etymology,  calculated  to 
bring  back  the  unknown  to  the  known,  the  much  to  the  little:  for  this 
remarkable  language,  which  in  many  respects  reaches  beyond  and  is 
an  improvement  on  the  Sanscrit,  would  appears  to  be  no  longer  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster.' 

From  the  elementary  sounds  of  tlic  languages  under  investi¬ 
gation,  the  author  passes  to  the  important  topic  of  ^  Roots/  and 
then  to  that  of  *  The  Formation  of  Cases/  with  which  the 
largest  portion  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied.  A  section  on 
Adjectives,  and  one  on  Numerals,  close  the  volume.  In  the 
latter,  the  reader  may  find,  w  ithin  a  small  compass,  examples  of 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  results  of  compara¬ 
tive  philology.  Vol.  ii.  is  occupied  with  Pronouns  and  Verbs. 
The  third  volume,  w  hich  w  e  understand  is  in  preparation,  will, 
we  presume,  complete  the  work.  We  hope  it  will  be  furnished 
with  complete  indexes,  on  which  much  of  the  value  of  such  a 
work  must  depend. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  a  formal  recommendation  of 
a  book  like  this,  w  hich  claims  a  place  in  the,  library  of  every 
scholar.  No  one  can  now  pretend  to  the  reputation  of  finished 
scholarship  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  of 
which  it  treats.  We  must  just  add,  however,  tlnat  the  greatest 
praise  is  due  to  the  beauty  of  the  typography,  and  to  the  extreme 
care  with  which  the  volumes  have  evidently  been  carried  through 
the  press. 


Art.  V. — A  Book  of  Jioxhurghe  Ballads.  Edited  by  John  Payne 

Collier,  Esq.  Longman,  1847. 

The  acquisition  by  the  British  ISIuseum  of  that  large  collection 
of  ‘  broadsides,’  commenced  by  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  but 
which  is  now  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Roxburghe 
Ballads/  from  the  title  of  its  late  posses.sor,  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  gratulation  to  all  those  who  know  how  valuable  such 
ephemeral  productions  are,  as  illustrating  popular  thought  and 
feeling,  and  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  has  always  been,  from 
the  very  circumstances  of  their  publication  to  preserve  them 
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from  oblivion.  This  collection  consists  of  more  than  a  thousand 
black-letter  broadsides,  each  adorned  by  one,  in  some  instances 
two,  well  worn  cuts,  and  pasted  on  stout  paper  and  bound,  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  classificjition  or  chrouoloj;ical  order,  in  three 
folio  volumes.  Curious,  most  interesting  volumes  they  are, 
presenting  to  us  the  people’s  litcr«atnre  of  the  reigns  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Janies,  and  the  two  Charleses : —the  very  songs  listened  to 
by  the  many  thousands  passed  away ;  and  pored  over,  and  spelt 
out,  and  learnt  bv  heart,  bv  those  to  whom  some  dozen  ballads 
were  their  whole  lilirary.  Seldom  have  wc  had  more  vivid 
glimpses  of  past  times,  of  their  '  very  form  and  pressure,’ 
than  while  turning  over  these  dingy  leaves,  and  contem¬ 
plating  their  smudgy,  half-obliterated,  but  often  spirited,  wood¬ 
cuts. 

From  the  form  of  their  publication,  as  well  as  from  the 
character  of  the  larger  portion,  the  title  ']hillads’is  correct 
enough ,  but  there  arc  many  in  this  collection  that  take  a 
higher  rank,  and  rise  to  a  degree  of  lyrical  merit,  which  shows 
how  widely  a  poetical  taste  was  diirused,  both  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turv. 

The  work  now  before  us  consists  of  a  number  of  these  Ballads, 
selected  from  this  large  collection,  together  with  some  others 
derived  from  the  editor’s  portfolio. 

*  On  the  rarity  of  all  it  is  superfluous  to  enlarge.  In  many,  if  not  in 
most,  instances  the  broadsides  are  unique  ;  no  duplicates  of  tliem  arc  to 
be  met  with  in  public  or  private  libraries,  and  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
this  circumstance  if  we  reflect  that  they  were  seldom  printed  in  a  form 
calculated  for  preservation.  Thomas  Dcloney  and  Richard  Johnson  were 
almost  the  only  ballad  writers  of  that  age  who  subsequently  brought 
together  their  scattered  broadsides  in  small  volumes,  while  hundreds  of 
similar  pieces  by  other  popular  authors  were  allowed  to  perish.  The 
more  generally  acceptable  a  ballad  became  the  more  it  was  handed 
about  for  perusal  or  performance,  and  the  more  it  was  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  destruction. 

'  The  consequence  has  been  that  very  few'  ballads,  as  they  came  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  may  be  called  our  elder  printers,  have  descended 
to  our  day ;  and  many  of  the  best  in  our  volume  would  have  been  irre¬ 
trievably  lost  but  that  the  constant  demand  for  them  induced  typogra¬ 
phers  of  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  in  particular,  to  rei)ublish 
them.  The  year,  whether  of  impression  or  re-impression,  is  very  rarely 
given  on  the  broadside  ;  but  it  is  usually  known  between  what  dates  the 
printers,  whose  names  are  appended,  carried  on  business,  and  from  thence 
we  are  generally  able  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  age  of  productions  of 
their  presses.* — Introduction,  p.  ix. 

At  what  period  the  aid  of  the  priiitiiig  press  was  first  invoked 
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to  assist  the  street  minstrel  in  '  turninj'  a  penny/  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  it  was  as  early  as  1537,  that  a  man  of  the 
name  of  John  Hogan,  was  arrested  for  singing  a  political 
ballad,  on  the  plea  of  having  olfended  against  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  1533,  which  was  issued  to  suppress  'fond  books,  and. 
ballads,  and  rhymes,  in  the  English  tongue.’  Ten  years  later, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  intendedi  among  other  enact¬ 
ments,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of'  printed  ballads,  plays, 
rhymes,  songs,  and  other  fantasies.’  An  emphatic  proof  this, 
with  what  vigour  the  early  printers  pursued  their  calling ;  and 
how  anxious  the  mass  of  the  people  were  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  agency.  The  death  of  that  right-royal  '  Defender  of  the 
Faith,’  whose  paternal  sway  extended  not  only  over  the  lives 
and  properties,  but  the  Latin  grammars  and  street  ballads,  of 
his  subjects,  left  them  for  a  few  years  at  freedom  to  'sing  or 
say’  what  they  pleased.  The  reason  for  this  greater  freedom  in 
young  Edward’s  reign,  however,  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  .arisen  from  any  respect  to  the  rights  of  subjects, 
but  must  be  assigned  to  the  fact,  that  the  press  was  the  great 
engine  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  tlmt  nearly  all  our  early 
printers  were  determined  Prutestantsi  Consequently,  we  find 
Mary,  in  less  than  a  month  after  her  accession,  publishing  an 
edict  against  '  books^  b.allads,  rhymes,  and  tre.atiscs,  set  out  by 
printers  and  stationers,  of  an  evil  zeal  for  lucre,  and  covetous¬ 
ness  of  vile  gain  /  and  during  her  reign,  the  trade  of  printer 
and  ballad-singer  alike>  seemed  to  have  been  almost  sup¬ 
pressed. 

'  No  such  restraint  w.as  deemed  neccssarv  when  Elizabeth 

•> 

succeeded,’  and  throughout  the  whole  of  her  reign,  ballads  and 
ballad-singing  flouri!»hed.  Although,  judging  from  Philip 
Stubbes’s  violent  denunciations  against  the  minstrels  and  mu¬ 
sicians,  who  infested  town  and  country  with  their  '  songs, 
filthy  ballads,  and  scurvy  rhymes,’  the  reader  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  suppose  that  all  belonged  to  this  class,  we  can  assure 
him  that  this  w.as  by  no  means  the  case,  but  that  the  number 
of  moral,  and  especially  of  '  godly,’  ballads  surprised  us  when 
turning  over  the  '  Roxburghe  Collection.’  In  addition  to 
'  most  godly  and  comfortable  ’  ballads  on  the  Nativity  and 
Resurrection,  we  find  many  of  the  facts  of  scripture,  and  also  of 
apocryphal  history  put  into  verse.  There  is  the  history  of 
‘  Sampson,  Judge  of  Israel,’  beginning — 

*  When  Sampson  was  a  tall  young  man, 

His  power  and  strengthe  increased  then. 

And  in  the  hoste  and  tribe  of  Dan, 

The  Lord  did  bless  him  still. 

L  L  2 
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There  is  also  one  of  ^  David  and  Berseeba/  to  be  sung — very 
inappropriately  we  think — ‘  to  a  pleasant  new  tune and  one  on 
'  Solomon’s  Sacrifice.’  Apocryphal  subjects  seem  to  have  been 
very  popular.  There  is  a  ballad^  in  two  parts,  on  '  Old  Toby,' 
adorned  with  two  wood-euts,  the  one  representing  Tobias 
taking  leave,  and  the  other,  his  struggle  with  the  fish,  which 
is  represented  as  '  very  like  a  whale.’  This  is  the  first 
stanza — 

*  In  Nineveh  old  Toby  dwelt, 

An  aged  man,  and  blind  was  he ; 

And  much  affliction  had  he  felt. 

That  brought  him  into  povertie.* 

Tlic  story  of  Susannah  was  also  versified  for  the  especial 
edification  of  the  ladies  it  would  seem.  The  versification  is 
rather  pleasing — evidently  formed  upon  that  of  some  favourite 
ballad — 

‘  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon 
Of  reputation  great  by  fame ; 

He  took  to  wife  a  faire  woman, 

Susanna  she  w^as  called  by  name — 

A  woman  faire  and  vertuous. 

Lady,  lady. 

Why  should  we  not  of  her  learn  thus 
To  live  godly e  ?’ 

There  are  also  many  which,  in  the  present  day,  might  be 
termed  hymns,  and  which,  frequently,  exhibit  much  simple 
religious  feeling.  These  mostly  contain  some  allusion  to  ‘  the 
Pestilence,’  and  were  most  probably  widely  circulated,  and 
largely  bought,  at  those  times,  when  death,  as  some  of  them 
emphatically  phrased  it,  *  knocked  at  every  man’s  door.’ 
There  are  also  poetical  warnings,  doubtless  sung  to  some 
^doleful  tune,’  of  which  John  Carre’s  ^Larum-Bell  for  London,* 
printed  here,  is  a  good  specimen.  This  was  published  in  a 
work,  Mr.  Collier  says,  bearing  date  as  early  as  1573;  the 
broadside,  therefore,  was  probably  even  older.  It  begins  with 
assuring  London  that  the  writer  wrings  his  hands  for  her, 
seeing  she  will  not  repent  of  her  sins,  among  which  pride  is 
pre-eminent,  and,  therefore,  it  were  well  for  her  to  consider, 
how  that  sin  hath  been  ‘  the  fall  of  many  cities  great.’ 

The  four  stanzas  following  w^e  extract  as  a  curious  specimen 
of  a  street  ballad,  nearly  three  centuries  ago. 

‘  And  Alexandria  in  like  cace, 

Whiche  w’as  a  citie  strong  and  greate ; 

Pride  would  not  let  them  purchase  grace, 

Nor  yet  for  mercie  would  intreate  : 

Because  that  pride  so  much  did  flowe. 

It  was  destroyed,  and  lies  full  lowe. 
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And  Ninivie  like  cause  I  finde, 

In  the  ende  for  pride  was  cleane  destroied, 

For  pride  so  muche  did  puff  their  minde. 

That  God  was  cleane  forgot  and  voide : 

In  pride  so  much  they  did  delite, 

That  God  the  same  destroied  quite. 

Jerusalem,  that  citie  strong, 

Pride  would  not  let  them  God  to  knowe, 

In  whiche  pride  they  continued  long. 

As  Josephus  the  same  doeth  shoe ; 

Till  Titus  did  destroie  the  same. 

And  did  accuse  their  pride  with  shame. 

Ensample  take  by  noble  Troie  ; 

The  like  for  pride  w’as  never  sene  : 

With  warres  the  Greekes  did  it  destroie, 

Bothe  wall  and  house  they  threwe  downe  clean : 
Because  that  pride  did  beare  the  swaie. 

It  came  to  ruin  and  decay.’ — p.  57. 

We  think  the  ballad-singer  must  have  had  a  tolerably  edu¬ 
cated  auditory  to  have,  profited  by  these  '  ensamples.’  The 
general  character  of  these  ballads  is,  how^ever,  as  Mr.  Collier 
remarks,  far  superior  to  those  of  more  modern  times.  *  The 
Bride’s  Good-morrow,’  which  belongs  either  to  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  to  that  of  the  first  James,  is  pleas¬ 
ing  ;  and,  if,  as  the  editor  remarks,  *  tinged  with  a  puri¬ 
tanical  spirit,’  we  arc  sure  it  will  not  be  less  acceptable  to  our 
readers  on  that  account. 

The  following  is  in  a  lighter  strain.  It  is  by  John  Hey  wood, 
a  writer  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  viii.  and  his  son.  The 
broadside  is,  ^  in  many  places,  a  clever  modernization,  and  it  was 
printed  for  Thomas  Millington,  in  Cornhill,  soon  after  the 
year  IGOO.’ 

‘  Be  merry,  friends,  and  take  no  thought ; 

For  worldly  cares  now  care  ye  nought. 

For  who  so  doth  when  all  is  sought. 

Shall  find  that  thought  availeth  not. 

Be  merry,  friends ! 

And  such  as  have  all  wealth  at  will. 

Their  wills  and  pleasures  to  fulfill. 

Need  never  grudge  at  any  ill. 

Nor  need  I  sing  this  song  untill. 

Be  merry,  friends ! 

But  unto  such  as  w'ish  and  want. 

Whose  w’orldly  wealth  is  very  scant. 

No  wealth  to  spend,  no  land  to  plant. 

To  them  it  is  I  chiefly  chant. 

Be  merry,  friends ! 
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To  such  as  have  had  grief  annexed 
Unto  their  lives,  extremely  vext, 

In  worldly  storms  tost,  and  perplexed. 

To  them  I  sing  this  short  sweet  text — 

Be  merry,  friends ! 

»  Ik  «  # 

Make  not  two  sorrowes  out  of  one. 

For  one  is  sure  enough  alone ; 

To  graft  new  sorrow  thereupon 
Is  graffing  crab  with  crab,  ne*er  done. 

Be  merry,  friends ! 

To  take  our  sorrows  mournfully 
Augmenteth  but  our  malady  ; 

But  taking  sorrows  merrily 
Maketh  them  smaller,  verily. 

Be  merry,  friends  !’ — p.  135. 

♦  4^  ♦  ♦ 

There  are  numerous  ballads  founded  on  classical  storv,  all 
belonging  to  the  period  of  Elizabeth  and  the  tirst  James.  It 
was  doubtless  from  such  street  versions  of  ancient  history  and 
fable,  that  ‘Torn  butcher’  learnt  the  woes  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  was  moved  even  to  tears.  And  very  interesting 
to  the  eomrnoualtv  were  these  ballads.  Tliere  is  one  on  Queen 
Dido,  which  was  set  to  so  ‘  pleasant’  a  tune,  that  we  find  many 
ballads  directed  to  be  sung  to  this  same  ‘tune  of  Queen  Dido.’ 
There  is  one  also  upon  ‘  Actaeon,’  and  his  fate,  in  the  lloxbnrghe 
Collection,  one  woodcut  of  which  exhibits  him  in  his  own  person 
with  a  huge  bow,  and  the  other  as  a  hart  with  enormous  antlers. 
The  first  verse  is  as  follows,  indeed,  the  whole  story  is  in  the 
true  ballad  style. 

*  Diana  and  her  derlings  dear 
Went  walking  on  a  day. 

Thro*  out  the  vvood  and  waters  clear. 

For  their  disport  and  play.* 

The  tale  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  found  great  favour  with 
ballad  singers  and  ballad  readers.  Mr.  Collier  gives  us  one 
which  is  almost  as  laughable  as  the  ‘presentment’  of  the  same 
story  in  the  Midsninmer  Night's  Dream.  The  narrator  ac¬ 
quaints  us  that  ‘in  the  fair  fragrant  month  of  May,’  having 
gone  abroad  into  a  very  pleasant  j)lacc,  where  the  Satyrs,  and 
the  Naiads,  and  the  Dryads,  with  Echo  were  to  he  found  ;  and 
where,  moreover,  ‘  the  kind  Graces  used  to  prance,’  he  found 
‘  a  lady,  subject  to  mine  eyes,’  who  recounted  to  him  her  woeful 
history.  She,  however,  brings  the  tale  nearer  home  than  Baby- 
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Ion,  for  she  terms  her  lover,  *  the  sweetest  creature*  that  ^  ever 
Europe  bred  ;*  and  then  tells  how  ‘  blind  Cupid*  shot  at  them 
both,  and  how  '  our  parents  sought  to  crosse  our  will,*  and, 
therefore,  they — 

*  Did  appoint  under  this  tree 
To  meet,  but  disappointed  bee.* 

‘  When  bright  Aurora  peeped  out 
And  Phoebus  newly  look’d  about, 

I  first  (according  to  my  vow) 

Made  haste  unto  this  plighted  bough  ; 

Here,  as  I  stayed  for  my  love, 

Whose  comming  over-late  did  prove, 

A  lyon  with  inhumane  pawes 
Came  to  that  well  to  coole  his  jaws. 

‘  His  mouth  was  all  with  blood  besmear’d. 

This  instrument  of  death  I  fear’d  ; 

I  fled  to  hide  myself  for  feare. 

And  left  behind  my  mantle  there. 

The  lyon,  having  slak’d  his  thirst. 

Ran  where  I  left  my  garment  first ; 

Rut  when  he  saw  no  place  for  prey. 

He  foul’d  with  blood  my  liverie. 

And  having  moused  thus  the  same. 

Thither  he  went  whence  first  he  came ; 

Rut  I  knew  not  that  he  was  gone, 

And  therefore  stay’d  I  hid  alone ! — p.  93. 

The  story  now  goes  on  after  the  authorized  version.  Pyramus, 
however,  having,  before  his  death,  written  'a  note,*  and  pinned 
it  'upon  his  hat* — this  she  finds,  together  with  his  'dead  car- 
casse,’  and  drawing  the  sword  from  his  breast  she  thrusts  it  into 
her  own.  '  The  tragedy  of  Hero  and  Leander  furnished  ano¬ 
ther  subject  for  the  ballad  makers.  And  very  popular  it  was, 
two  or  three  ballads  being  yet  extant  ou  the  same  story.  The 
one  given  by  Mr.  Collier,  presents,  like  Pyramus  and  Thisbc, 
very  little  poetical  merit ;  there  is,  however,  somewhat  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  ballad  in  it.  Ilerc  are  two  verses ; — 

*  The  lad  forsook  the  land,  and  did 
Unto  the  gods  complain  : 

You  rocks,  you  rugged  waters. 

You  elements,  hail  and  rain. 

What  'tis  to  miss  true  lover's  bliss, 

Alas !  you  do  not  know  ; 

Make  me  a  wrack  as  I  come  back. 

But  spare  me  as  I  go. 
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Behold  on  yonder  tower,  see  where 
My  fair  beloved  lyes  I 
This  is  th*  appointed  hour;  hark,  how 
She  on  Leander  ciyTs  ! — 

The  gods  were  mute  unto  his  suit. 

The  billows  answer’d  no  : 

The  surges  rise  up  to  the  skyes. 

But  he  sunk  down  below  !* — p.  223. 

It  is,  after  all,  in  what  may  be  called  songs  on  various  sub¬ 
jects,  whether  they  be  didactic,  amatory,  or  satirical,  that  the 
merit  of  these  old  w  riters  chiefly  appears.  There  is  a  grace  iii 
some  of  these,  and  a  force  both  of  thought  and  expression  in 
others,  which  places  them  far  above  the  ‘  much  admired’  songs 
dedicated  to  ladies  A.  B.  or  C.,  and  warbled  by  our  young 
ladies  in  the  present  day ;  or  the  very  moral,  but  certainly  very 
prosy  songs,  wherewith  our  more  sober  grandfathers  were 
accustomed  to  amuse  themselves.  The  didactic  arc  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  very  excellent.  Here  are  two  stanzas  of  an 
admirable  old  ballad  too  long  to  be  given  whole. 

*  I  am  a  poore  man,  God  knowes. 

And  all  ray  neighbours  can  tell, 

I  w'ant  both  money  and  clothes. 

And  yet  I  live  w  ondrous  well : 

I  have  a  contented  mind. 

And  a  heart  to  beare  out  all. 

Though  fortune  (being  unkind) 

Hath  given  me  substance  small. 

Then  hang  up  sorrow  and  care, 

It  never  shall  make  me  rue ; 

What  though  my  backe  goes  bare, 

I'me  ragged,  and  tome,  and  true, 

I  scome  to  live  by  the  shift. 

Or  by  any  sinister  dealing ; 

I’ll  flatter  no  man  for  a  gift. 

Nor  will  I  get  money  by  stealing ; 

I’ll  be  no  kiught  of  the  post 
To  sell  my  soule  for  a  bribe. 

Though  all  my  fortunes  be  crost. 

Yet  I  scorn  the  cheater’s  bribe. 

Then  hang  up  sorrow  and  care,*  &c. — p.  26. 

Mr.  Collier  is  inclined  to  assign  this  song  as  early  a  date  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
sung  ‘  to  the  tune  of  old  Sir  Simon  the  King,’  it  could  not  be 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  James  i.,  since  that  tune, 
and  its  original  words,  were  expressly  composed  in  honour  of 
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Simon  Wadloe,  mine  host  of  the  Devil  Tavern,  and  the  hero 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  verses  which  were  placed  over  the  door  of  the 
Apollo  room  there. 

Another  very  admirable  ballad  of  the  same  period  will  be 
found  in  the  Koxburghe  Collection.  We  subjoin  two  verses. 
It  is  called  the  Countryman’s  new  ‘  Care  away.’ 

*  There  is  no  contentment 
To  a  conscience  not  clear ; 

That  man  is  most  wTetched, 

Who  an  ill  mind  doth  hear. 

To  wrong  his  poore  neighbour. 

By  night  or  hy  day ; 

He  wants  the  true  comfort 
To  sing,  ‘  Care  away.’ 

But  he  who  is  ready 
By  goodness  to  labour. 

In  what  he  is  able 

To  helpe  his  poore  neighbour. 

The  Lorde  will  ever  blesse  him 
By  night  and  hy  day  ; — 

All  joyes  shall  possesse  him 
To  sing,  ‘  Care  away.’ 

There  is  much  quiet  satire  too  in  the  ballad,  entitled,  *  Few 
Words  are  Best,’  and  it  affords  some  illustration  of  the 
times. 

A  pair  of  capital  ballads,  probably  of  the  reign  of  Charles  i. 
are  entitled,  *  The  Miser,’  and  '  The  Prodigal.’  The  originals 
in  the  Museum  collection  are  adorned  with  two  appropriate 
cuts ;  in  the  first,  the  miser  is  seen  gathering  gold  and  jewels 
together  with  an  enormous  rake,  unconscious  that  he  has  caught 
hold  of  Satan  himself  in  the  guise  of  a  large  bhaek  cat  with  a 
bunch  of  horns;  and,  in  the  other,  a  young  man  stands  in 
'  brave  apparel,’  with  hat  and  feather,  ruffles,  and  boots  edged 
with  broad  lace.  Thus  begins  the  first,  the  Miser : — 

*  Come,  come,  my  brave  gold, 

Which  I  love  to  behold. 

Come  to  me,  and  I’ll  give  you  rest. 

Where  as  you  may  slecpe. 

And  I  safely  will  keepe 

You  lockt  in  my  yron  bound  chest. 

No  thieves  you  shall  feare. 

You  in  pieces  to  teare. 

Such  care  of  you  I  will  take  : 

Come  to  me,  and  llye. 

Gold  angels !  I  cry. 

And  I’ll  gather  you  all  with  my  rake. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Behold  on  yonder  tower,  see  where 
My  fair  beloved  lyes ! 

This  is  th*  appointed  hour ;  hark,  how 
She  on  Leander  cr)’es  ! — 

The  gods  were  mute  unto  his  suit, 

Tlie  billows  answer’d  no  : 

The  surges  rise  up  to  the  skyes. 

But  he  sunk  down  below  !* — p.  223. 

It  is,  after  all,  in  what  may  be  called  songs  on  various  sub¬ 
jects,  whether  they  be  didactic,  amatory,  or  satirical,  that  the 
merit  of  these  old  writers  chiefly  appears.  There  is  a  grace  in 
some  of  these,  and  a  force  both  of  thought  and  expression  in 
others,  which  places  them  far  above  the  ‘  much  admired'  songs 
dedicated  to  ladies  A.  B.  or  C.,  and  warbled  by  our  young 
ladies  in  the  present  day ;  or  the  very  moral,  but  certainly  very 
prosy  songs,  wherewith  our  more  sober  grandfathers  were 
accustomed  to  amuse  themselves.  The  didactic  arc  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  very  excellent.  Here  are  two  stanzas  of  an 
admirable  old  ballad  too  long  to  be  given  whole. 

‘  I  am  a  poore  man,  God  knowes. 

And  all  my  neighbours  can  tell, 

I  want  both  money  and  clothes. 

And  yet  1  live  wondrous  well ; 

I  have  a  contented  mind. 

And  a  heart  to  beare  out  all. 

Though  fortune  (being  unkind) 

Hath  given  me  substance  small. 

Then  hang  up  sorrow  and  care, 

It  never  shall  make  me  rue ; 

What  though  my  backe  goes  bare, 

Fme  ragged,  and  tome,  and  true, 

I  scome  to  live  by  the  shift. 

Or  by  any  sinister  dealing ; 
ril  flatter  no  man  for  a  gift. 

Nor  will  I  get  money  by  stealing : 
ril  be  no  knight  of  the  post 
To  sell  my  soule  for  a  bribe. 

Though  all  my  fortunes  be  crost. 

Yet  I  scorn  the  cheater’s  bribe. 

Then  hang  up  sorrow  and  care,*  &c. — p.  26. 

Mr.  Collier  is  inclined  to  assign  this  song  as  early  a  date  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
sung  *  to  the  tune  of  old  Sir  Simon  the  King,'  it  could  not  be 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  James  i.,  since  that  tune, 
and  its  original  words,  were  expressly  composed  in  honour  of 
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Simon  Wadloe,  mine  host  of  the  Devil  Tavern,  and  the  hero 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  verses  which  were  placed  over  the  door  of  the 
Apollo  room  there. 

Another  very  admirable  ballad  of  the  same  period  will  be 
found  in  the  lloxburghe  Collection.  We  subjoin  two  verses. 
It  is  called  the  Countryman’s  new  ‘  Care  away.’ 

*  There  is  no  contentment 
To  a  conscience  not  clear ; 

That  man  is  most  wretched. 

Who  an  ill  mind  doth  hear. 

To  wrong  his  poore  neighbour. 

By  night  or  by  day  ; 

He  wants  the  true  comfort 
To  sing,  ‘  Care  away/ 

But  he  who  is  ready 
By  goodness  to  labour. 

In  what  he  is  able 

To  helpe  his  poore  neighbour. 

The  Lorde  will  ever  blesse  him 
By  night  and  by  day  ; — 

All  joyes  shall  possesse  him 
To  sing,  ‘  Care  away.’ 

There  is  much  quiet  satire  too  in  the  ballad,  entitled,  ^  Few 
Words  are  Best,’  and  it  allbrds  some  illustration  of  the 
times. 

A  pair  of  capital  ballads,  probably  of  the  reign  of  Charles  i. 
are  entitled,  ‘  The  Miser,*  and  ^  The  Prodigal.’  The  originals 
in  the  Museum  collection  are  adorned  with  two  appropriate 
cuts ;  in  the  first,  the  miser  is  seen  gathering  gold  and  jewels 
together  with  an  enormous  rake,  unconscious  that  he  has  caught 
hold  of  Satan  himself  in  the  guise  of  a  large  black  cat  with  a 
bunch  of  horns;  and,  in  the  other,  a  young  man  stands  in 
'  brave  apparel,’  with  hat  and  feather,  ruffles,  and  boots  edged 
with  broad  lace.  Thus  begins  the  first,  the  Miser : — 

‘  Come,  come,  my  brave  gold, 

Which  I  love  to  behold. 

Come  to  me,  and  I’ll  give  you  rest. 

Where  as  you  may  sleepe. 

And  I  safely  will  keepe 

You  lockt  in  my  yron  bound  chest. 

No  thieves  you  shall  feare. 

You  in  pieces  to  teare. 

Such  care  of  you  I  will  take  : 

Come  to  me,  and  flye. 

Gold  angels !  I  cry. 

And  I’ll  gather  you  all  with  my  rake. 
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Rich  jewels  and  plate 
By  no  means  1  hate, 

With  diamonds,  saphirs,  or  rings  ; 

The  carbuncle  red 
Stands  me  in  like  stead, 

Or  any  other  rich  tilings. 

The  emerald  greene. 

Like  the  spring  that  is  seene, 

Goki  chains,  or  the  like,  I  will  take  ; 

I  have  a  kind  heart. 

With  my  coyne  I  will  part. 

So  I  may  get  all  with  my  rake.* — p.  254. 

*  Thus  rich  usury*  exults  over  his  ill-gotten  treasure,  all  the 
while  *  ne’er  thinking  to  die,'  says  the  writer,  until  grim  Death 
seizes  him — 

‘  And  the  sexton  the  earth  on  him  rakes.* 

Now  comes  the  Prodigal — 

‘  Roome !  roome  for  a  friend. 

That  his  money  will  spend ; 

Old  Flatcap  is  laid  in  his  grave : 

Ilee  kept  me  full  poore. 

But  now  I  will  roare ; 

His  lands  and  his  livings  I  have. 

The  tide  of  gold  Howes, 

And  wealth  on  me  growes ; 

Hee’s  dead  and  for  that  ’tis  no  matter ; 

Great  use  he  did  take. 

And  for  me  he  did  rake. 

Which  now  with  the  fork  I  will  scatter. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

And  let  musicke  play 
To  me  night  and  day, 

1  scorne  both  my  silver  and  gold. 

Brave  gentlemen  all, 
ril  pay  what  you  call ; 

With  me,  I  beseech  you,  be  bold  ; 

Dice  run  low  or  high. 

My  gold  it  shall  fly, 

1  mean  for  to  keep  a  brave  quarter ; 

Let  the  cards  goe  and  come, 

I  have  a  great  sum 

That  1  with  mv  forke  will  now  scatter. 

Let  carouses  goe  round. 

Till  some  fall  to  the  ground. 
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And  here's  to  my  mistresse  her  heulth ; 

Then  lets  take  no  care, 

For  no  cost  wee’l  spare  ; 

Hang  money,  I  have  store  of  wealth. 

My  father  it  got. 

And  now,  falne  to  my  lot, 

I  scorne  it  as  I  doe  morter ; 

For  coyne  was  made  round 
To  stand  on  no  ground, 

And  I  with  my  forke  will  it  scatter.* — p.  259. 

As  the  reader  raay  suppose,  this  riot  soon  comes  to  an  end, 
the  prodigal  meets  the  usual  fate,  and  the  ballad  concludes 
with  an  exhortation  to  youth, 

‘  To  God  thanks  lets  give. 

And  in  a  meane  live, 

And  having  a  care  how  we  scatter.* 

Some  of  these  ballads  supply  curious  illustrations  of  old  London, 
and  the  manners  of  the  citizens  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles  i.  ‘The  Norfolk  farmer’s  journey  to  London’  is  one 
of  these,  and  gives  a  very  graphic  picture  of  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Exchange — ‘the  world  of  people  line,’  in  silks  and  satins — 
the  beggars,  the  milkmaids,  the  silk  women,  the  gentlewoman 
in  a  mask,  which  excites  the  wonder  of  the  farmer’s  wife, 
almost  as  much  as  the  sight  of  the  man  selling,  what  she  ima¬ 
gines  to  be  rats,  but  which  were  the  small  monkeys  called  mar¬ 
mosets,  and  at  this  period,  especial  favourites  with  the  ladies. 
The  ballad  entitled  ‘  The  common  cries  of  London,’  too,  illus¬ 
trates  the  same  subject,  and  brings  before  us  the  lower  order  of 
hucksters,  who  plied  their  callings  through  the  streets  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago.  We  have  the  ‘  F’ishwife,’  with 
her  accustomed  cry  of  ‘  lily  white  mussels,’  and  oli’ering  her 
oysters  for  ‘two-pence’  the  peck;  the  purchaser  of  kitchen- 
stuff’  with  her  greasy  tub,  and  the  ‘  milk  w  cnch  ’  with  her  pails 
of  milk  and  cream — so  rosy,  and  so  clean,  in  her  white  linen 
waistcoat ;  and  then,  there  is  the  bl.'icking  maker,  with  his  best 
blacking,  which  the  writer  shrewdly  remarks,  will  indeed  give 
a  fine  polish  to  the  shoes,  but  destroy  the  leather;  and  the 
crier  of  ‘pudding  pics,’  which  are  ‘well  stuHcd  with  candle- 
ends,’  and  the  costermonger  with  his  ‘cherry  ripe,’  and  a  pair 
of  dice  in  his  purse,  to  cheat  his  gambling  customers,  and  the 
chimney  sweeper,  (for  climbing  boys,  are  of  modern  origin), 

‘  w  ith  his  bush  of  thorns,’  and  a  bundle  of  poles  all  tipped  w  ith 
horn  at  his  back.  The  song  of  ‘  the  great  Boobee,’  tells  the 
unlucky  doings  of  a  country  simpleton,  who  gets  his  purse 
picked  (purses  were  then  worn  at  the  girdle)  by  a  ‘cousin,’ 
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who  treats  him  at  a  tavern,  and  leaves  him  to  pay  the  reckoning 
— he  next  mistakes  the  painted  statues  at  the  Exchange  for 
living  people,  and  takes  off  his  hat  to  them ;  and,  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  witness  the  bull  and  bear  baitings  at  Paris  gardens,  gets 
tossed  by  *  the  garden  bull/  In  a  song  of  a  rather  later  date — 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  protectorate,  we  have  a  eurioiis 
enumeration  of  female  accomplishments  among  the  middle 
classes.  The  lady,  whose  only  fault  is,  that  ^  she  cannot  rule 
her  tongue,^  is  represented  as  singing,  playing  on  the  lute,  and 
viol  de  gambo,  dancing,  spinning,  knitting,  and  lace  making — 
in  this  ballad,  called,  as  it  always  is  by  writers  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  *  weaving  bone-lace.^  There  are  two  or  three 
ballads  in  this  volume  eelebrating  the  objurgatory  qualities  of 
many  good  wives ;  and  there  are  many  others  in  the  large  col¬ 
lection  ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  a  favourite 
subject  with  the  ballad  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
might  w  ell  be  thought  that  none  of  the  ‘  women  kind  *  would 
purchase  ballads  so  disrespectful  in  their  tendency ;  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  writer  was  therefore  frequently  tasked,  as  in  the 
following  verse,  which  concludes  a  rather  spirited  ballad,  shew  ing 
how  the  scold  was  more  than  a  match  for  even  his  infernal 
majesty. 

*  Nor  w’ould  I  have  a  scold 

A  penny  here  bestow'e ; 

But  honest  men  and  wives, 

Buy  this  before  you  go.* 

It  is  but  fair  to  these  old  ballad  writers,  however,  to  remark, 
that  there  are  many  in  praise  of  good  w  ives,  and  of  censure  on 
extravagant  and  unthrifty  husbands.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
ballads  in  the  book  before  us,  too,  is  of  a  widely  different  cha¬ 
racter,  and  although  our  space  is  so  occupied  w  e  must  endeavour 
to  make  room  for  a  part.  It  is  entitled,  *  The  householder’s 
new  year’s  gift,’  and  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  it  is  well  termed  in  the  title,  ^  A  pleasant  dialogue 
between  the  husband  and  his  w  ife,  pleasant  to  be  regarded.’ 

W. 

*  Grieve  no  more,  sweet  husband, 

To  grieve  it  is  in  vaine. 

Little  it  availeth 

To  grieve  or  else  complaine ; 

Then  shew  thy  need  to  no  man. 

For  it  doth  breed  disdaine, 

Now  comes  a  good  new  yeare. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 
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H. 

Sweet  wife,  a  thousand  sorrowes 
Doe  yet  torment  my  minde. 

To  think  for  all  my  labour 
How  I  am  still  hehinde  ; 

And  for  the  same  no  remedy, 

Alacke !  that  I  can  finde. 

Good  Lord !  send  a  merry  new  yeere. 

W. 

Take  courage,  gentle  husband. 

And  hearken  what  I  say  ; 

After  freezing  January 
Commeth  pleasant  May ; 

There  is  no  storme  so  cruell 
But  comes  as  faire  a  day. 

Good  Lord  !  send  a  merry  new  yeere. 

IL 

Gentle  wife,  I  tell  thee. 

My  very  heart  is  done ; 

The  world’s  great  calamitie 
No  wav  can  I  shunne. 

For  still  in  debt  and  danger 
More  and  more  I  runne. 

Good  Lord  !  send  a  merry  new  yeere. 

W. 

Be  content,  sweet  husband. 

And  hearken  unto  me  ; 

The  Lord  is  still  as  mercifull 
As  he  was  wont  to  bee. 

Goe  thou,  and  ply  thy  labour, 

And  I  will  worke  with  thee 

Good  Lord  !  send  a  merry  new  yeere, 

I  will  not  be  idle. 

But  I  will  card  and  spin  ; 

I  will  save  together 

That  thou  bringest  in. 

No  man  for  a  debt  is  hanged ; 

Then  passe  thou  not  a  pin. 

And  God  send  a  merry  new  yeere. 

H. 

Deare  wife,  thy  gentle  speeches 
Revive  me  at  the  heart. 

To  see  thee  take  my  poverty 
In  such  a  gentle  part. 

If  God  doe  ever  raise  me 
Thou  shalt  have  thy  desert ; 

And  God  send  a  merry  new  year. 
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W. 

Poverty,  sweet  husband, 

Oft  time  hath  been  blamed. 

But  poverty  with  honesty 
Never  yet  was  shamed. 

The  rich  man  discontented 
May  he  a  poor  man  named ; 

But  God  send  a  merry  new  yeere. — p.  276 — 280. 

Wc  cannot  conclude  without  a  word  of  commendation  in  re- 
pard  to  the  ‘  getting  up  ^  of  this  volume.  Type,  paper,  initial 
letters,  headings,  and  above  all,  the  qinaint  and  curious,  but  fre- 
qucntly  admirable  woodcuts,  placed  at  the  end  of  almost  every 
ballad,  are  in  such  perfect  keeping,  that  we  feel  half  inclined  to 
consider  the  date  1817,  on  the  title  page,  a  misprint  for  lGt7. 
This  *  book  of  lloxburghe  Balkads,'  while  it  forms  an  admirable 
Volume  for  the  drawing  room,  has  also  wider  claims  on  public 
attention,  since  it  supplies  an  interesting  selection  of  original 
songs  and  ballads,  drawn  chiefly  f'^om  that  extensive  collection, 
which,  interesting  as  it  is  in  its  entireness  to  the  historical  stu¬ 
dent,  is  both  too  voluminous,  and  difficult  of  access  to  the 
general  reader. 
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Art.  Vi. — A  Pamphlet  on  the  Salt  Trade  of  India.  By  1).  C.  Aylwin, 
of  tlie  House  of  Messrs.  Aylwin  and  Co.,  of  Calcutta,  and  Messrs. 
Aylwin,  Doss,  and  Co.,  of  Mirzapore.  Fifth  Edition.  London: 
James  Madden.  1846.  4to.  pp.  41. 

Governments  arc  hard  learners.  The  rulers  of  a  nation  .arc 
usu.ally  the  last  men  to  adopt  the  enlightened  views  of  their 
age.  Modern  statcsm.anship,  with  all  its  boasted  wisdom  and 
foresight,  is  never  in  advance,  but  always  in  the  rcar^  of  public 
opinion.  Antiquated  notions,  discarded  by  the  large  majority 
of  the  people,  still  linger  within  official  precincts.  And  it  re¬ 
quires  leagues  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics  to  labour  hard  and 
long  in  order  to  teach  privy  councillors  wisdom. 

The  recent  triumph  of  free  trade  was  a  victory  over  the 
ignorance  and  prejudices  of  English  statesmen.  It  swept  aw.ay 
a  huge  blunder  of  legislation  wdiich  successive  governments, 
both  Whig  and  Tory,  liad  for  a  long  period  believed  to  be  a 
wise  system  of  policy.  It  compelled  the  authorities  of  Down¬ 
ing  Street,  in  opposition  to  their  pre\iously  avowed  principles, 
to  adopt  a  course  which  has  .already  saved  the  country  from  in¬ 
calculable  evils,  and  which  promises,  in  its  future  development, 
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to  promote,  not  only  the  coinniercial  prosperity  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  but  the  general  welfare  of  tlie  whole  human  race. 

Amongst  the  many  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  the 
teachings  of  tlic  League,  not  the  least  valuable  in  onr  opinion 
is,  that  the  people  have  learned  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
fiscal  policy  and  general  government  of  the  state.  They  are 
no  longer  entirely  earned  away  by  the  specious  pretences  of 
official  gravity.  They  find  that  the  rules  of  common  sense,  l)y 
which  matters  of  ordinary  business  are  conducted,  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  government  of  a  country  ;  and  careful  attention 
to  the  subject  has  shown  them,  that  common  sense  and  sound 
judgment  have  been  constantly  outraged  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
brought  foiAvard  at  the  snggi'stion,  and  supported  by  the  influ¬ 
ence,  of  leading  statesmen;  And  they  are  the  less  likely  to  re¬ 
gard  these  errors  and  follies  of  legislation  with  indifl’crence,  now 
that  they  are  beginning  to  trace  to  them  most  of  the  serious 
evils  which  have  retarded  the  prosperity  of  tlic  country,  and  have 
exposed  the  mass  of  the  population  to  destitution  and  miseiTk 
AVc  believe  that  this  awakened  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  their  own  interests,  as  affected  by  govern  mental  pro¬ 
ceedings,  will  lead  ultimately  to  a  considerable  change  in  the 
character  (»f  our  legislators,  and  will  greatly  modify  the  system 
at  present  adopted  in  reference  to  taxation,  the  management  of 
our  colonies,  and  onr  foreign  relations. 

The  government  of  British  India  forms  no  exception  to  the 
preceding  remarks.  Its  policy,  in  many  respects,  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  show' Svith  how  little  sense  the  world  is  governed.' 
JSound  principles  of  political  economy  have  been  disregarded  by 
the  directors,  and  oppressive  fiscal  regulations  have  been  adopted, 
alike  injurious  to  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  opposed  to  the 
general  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

In  the  present  article,  we  pro])osc  to  consider  a  most  important 
branch  of  the  policy  ado[)ted  by  the  East  India  Company,  w  hich 
w'c  are  glad  to  perceive  is  exciting  public  attention  in  various 
large  tow  ns,  and  has  recently  b(cn  brought  by  influential  depu¬ 
tations  under  the  notice  of  the  British  govermnent. 

The  salt  monopoly  of  India  directly  alfects  the  interests  of 
forty-eight  millions  of  onr  fellow  subjects,  and  produces  a  revenue 
of  rather  more  than  one  million  pounds  sterling.  Like  all  other 
monopolies,  it  has  received  zealous  snj)|)ort  from  those  interested 
in  its  continuance,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  assert  that  it  con¬ 
fers  a  benefit  upon  the  people,  and  is  ‘  a  branch  of  public  resources 
upon  whose  stability  and  permanency  the  government  of  India 
can  most  confidently  rely.'  We  shall  inquire  how  far  these  apo¬ 
logies  for  the  monopoly  are  supported  by  facts. 

Salt  is  an  absolute  necessary  of  life  to  the  labouring  classes  of 
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the  East  Indies.  Tlieir  food  consists  chiefly  of  boiled  rice,  which 
taken  by  itself  is  very  insipid.  They,  therefore,  use  salt  to  render 
it  palatable ;  and  to  obtain  this  means  of  subsistence  the  poor 
ryot  is  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice.  An  article  in  sucli 
universal  demand  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  government  in 
order  to  compel  all,  even  the  poorest  of  their  subjects,  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  revenue  of  the  company.  With  this  object,  tiic 
directors  have  monopolized  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  have 
adopted  regulations  which  restrict  the  supply  of  the  Indian 
markets  almost  entirely  to  their  own  article.  That  this  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Directors  for  many  years,  is  shown  by 
a  letter  from  their  secret  committee,  dated  May  10th,  1816,  and 
addressed  to  the  Governor- general  in  council,  in  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  direction  is  given : — ^  Under  the  53  Geo.  III.  chap.  55, 
sect.  6,  salt  may  be  legally  exported  from  this  country  to  India ; 
and  as  many  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects,  proceeding  in  ships  navi¬ 
gated  according  to  hnv,  upon  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  arc 
permitted  by  the  54th  Geo.  III.  cap.  31,  to  touch  and  trade  at 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  w  here  salt  may  be  procured  at  a  very 
low  price,  we  think  it  necessary  to  instruct  you  to  take  iinnie- 
diatc  measures  for  the  protection  of  our  salt  revenue.  With  this 
view’,  w’c  direct  you  will  lose  no  time  in  preparing  and  transmitting 
home,  for  our  sanction,  a  regulation  imposing  such  a  rate  of  duty 
on  the  importation  of  all  foreign  salt  as  shall  have  the  eftect  of 
securing  the  revenue  derived  from  that  article.’  This  direction 
was  at  once  attended  to,  as  is  proved  by  the  reply  from  Bengal, 
dated  Oct.  II,  1816,  in  w  hich  the  Governor-general  and  council 
say  : — '  It  has  appeared  to  us  advisable  that  such  a  duty  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  importation  of  salt  and  opium  as  shall  secure  the 
exclusive  trade  in  these  articles  from  all  interference  whatever,^ 

The  process  of  manufacturing  salt  adopted  by  the  East  India 
Company,  and  which  they  guard  Avith  so  much  jealousy  '  from  all 
interference  whatever,’  is  thus  described  in  an  unpublished  re¬ 
port  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in 
.1836,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  salt  trade  in  British  India. 

*  The  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  India  is  supposed  not 
to  have  varied  for  centuries,  and  is  very  imperfect  as  compared  with 
the  European  methods.  The  sea- water  is  dammed  up  at  high  tides, 
and  conducted  by  canals  into  reservoirs.  To  strengthen  this,  the 
water  is  at  spring-tides  admitted  over  the  lands  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  After  the  water  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
ground  is  periodically  scraped,  and  is  found  to  be  strongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  saline  particles.  By  a  curious  and  somew  hat  tedious 
•process  of  filtration,  this  is  converted  into  brine,  and  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  artificial  heat  under  earthen  pots  in  the  choolahs,  or  boiling- 
houses,  becomes  salt.  The  fuel  used  consists  of  grass,  rice  straw’, 
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and' wood  from  the  jungles,  and  these  materials  were  annually  be* 
corning  scarce,  till  arrangements  were  made  for  importing  them  from 
the  island  of  Saugor.  : 

‘  It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  districts  are  among  the  most 
unhealthy  in  the  dominions  of  the  Company.  Situated  upon  a  low 
shore,  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  fever,  cholera, 
and  other  disorders  incidental  to  that  country.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  it  is  a  constant  subject  of  complaint  from  the  higher  powers, 
that  the  Europeans  appointed  to  overlook  these  agencies  are  fearful 
of  trusting  themselves  within  the  influence  of  this  fatal  climate,  and 
that,  consequently,  many  irregularities  hurtful  to  the  revenue  take 
place  among  the  native  ofTicers.  Besides,  being  situated  near  the 
mouths  of  the  great  river  Ganges,  they  are  subject  to  dreadful  inun¬ 
dations,  one  of  which,  in  the  year  1834,  destroyed  some  thousands 
of  families,  and  swept  away  the  labour  of  many  months.  The  labourers 
in  these  agencies  are  called  Molnnghees,  and  are  the  ryots,  or  pea¬ 
santry  of  the  adjacent  villages/ — Pari.  Report,  quoted  by  Mr.  Aylwin, 
p.  G. 

To  protect  this  very  inferior  and  impure  article  from  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  cheap  productions  of  other  countries,  the  comptiny 
have  imposed  a  duty  of  three  rupees  per  maund,  or  .€8.  3^.  G</. 
per  ton,  upon  all  stdt  imported.  But  even  this  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  very  extensive  importations,  did  not  the 
government  adopt  a  further  expedient  for  discouraging  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  ^exclusive  trade,'  by  levying  the  import  duties 
in  the  most  objectionable  and  oppressive  manner.  The  ‘  Rules 
for  Bonding  Salt*  require  that,  'on  the  expiration  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  ship  in  which  the  salt 
may  have  been  imported,  the  collector  of  customs  will  call  upon 
the  importer  or  consignee  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  full  quantity 
weighed  over  the  vessel's  side,  less  thrcc-and-a-half  per  cent,  for 
wastage.'  And  'that  all  parties  wishing  to  store  and  bond  salt 
are  to  make  a  deposit  of  the  amount  of  duty  in  government  pro¬ 
missory  notes,  or  in  bills  accepted  by  government.' 

In  order  to  show  the  objceUionable  character  of  these  bonding 
regulations,  Mr.  Aylwin  supposes  the  case  of  a  British  manu¬ 
facturer  who  had  consigned  to  Calcutta  ten  vessels  laden  with 
salt,  each  having  on  board  a  cargo  averaging  500  tons,  which, 
at  20^.  per  ton,  the  value  in  England,  would  amount  altogether 
to  £5,000.  If,  on  its  arrival  in  Calcutta,  the  consignee  of  such 
salt  found  either  that  the  market  was  temporarily  depressed,  or 
that,  as  is  often  the  case,  tlicre  was  a  combination  amongst  the 
dealers  against  the  importers,  he  would  be  compelled,  as  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  a  great  sacrifice  in  price,  to  bond  the 
salt  under  the  regulations  above  quoted.  The  consignee  would 
in  that  case  have  to  lock  up,  in  payment  of  duty,  capital  to  the 
amount  of  £  10,875  upon  goods,  the  total  value  of  whicli  was 
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only  £5,000 ;  and  the  importer  would  be  exposed  to  a  very 
heavy  loss  arising  from  excess  of  wastage,  balance  of  interest, 
and  additional  commission  charged  upon  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Aylwin/ after  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  facts,  states  : 

•  In  reality,  the  case  is  reduced  to  this: — that  if  the  Calcutta  mer¬ 
chant  does  not  sell,  on  arrival,  over  the  ship’s  side,  whereby  at  the 
utmost  he  has  only  a  few  days  to  stand  out  against  the  native  dealers, 
or  say  until  the  vessel  is  ready  to  deliver  his  goods,  he  is  compelled 
to  lock  up  in  the  shape  of  deposit  of  Company’s  paper,  an  amount 
of  capital  eight  times  the  home  value  of  the  salt,  in  addition  to  incur¬ 
ring  for  his  constituent  in  England,  extra  charges,  caused  solely  and 
entirely  by  existing  bonding  regulations,  amounting  on  £5,000  worth  of 
salt,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £4,061  19^. — say, 

The  extra  sale-commission  on  the  salt  duty 
paid:  or  say,  5  per  cent,  on  the  duty, 

viz.  £40,875 .  £2043  15  0 

Balance  and  loss  of  interest  by  depositing 

Company’s  paper .  587  11  6 

Balance  of  wastage  between  amount  allowed, 
and  the  actual  loss .  1,430  12  6 


£4,061  19  0 

— p.  38.  - 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  from  the  above  facts,  how  effectively 
such  regulations  must  interfere  with  the  importation  of  British 
salt,  by  exposing  the  consignee  either  to  the  enormous  losses 
entailed  by  the  bonding  system,  or  to  a  serious  sacrifice  of  price 
arising  from  forced  sales,  effected  within  a  limited  period,  to  a 
combined  body  of  sub-monopolists. 

In  adopting  their  present  course,  the  company  no  doubt  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  the  assumption  that  they  can  derive  from  the  profits 
of  their  exclusive  manufacture  of  salt  a  larger  revenue  than 
would  be  obtained  from  customs^  duties  upon  foreign  imports. 
That  their  policy  has  not  even  this  justification  is  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Aylwin.  * 

It  appears  from  official  tables,  that  during  the  year  1833-34, 
the  quantity  of  salt  sold  by  the  East  India  Company  at  Calcutta 
amounted  to  5,229,746  maunds,  the  net  proceeds  of  w  hich  are 
given  at  14,267,831  rupees.  The  charges  of  manufacturing  and 
collecting  amounted  together  to  3,434,948  rupees,  or  about 
thirty-one  and>a-half  per  cent;  leaving  a  net  revenue  for  the 
purposes  of  government  of  10,832,882  rupees,  or  £1,083,228 
sterling. 

If,  therefore,  instead  of  manfacturing  an  impure  article  in  a 
very  costly  and  objectionable  manner,  the  company  had  allow  ed 
the  Calcutta  markets  to  be  supplied  with  English  salt,  subject 
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to  the  duty  of  three  rupees  per  maund,  levied  under  fair  and 
reasonable  bonding  regulations,  the  customs’  receipts  upon  the 
5,229,746  maunds  (assuming  that  the  importations  would  have 
equalled  the  actual  quantity  sold),  would  have  amounted  to 
jtl,568,923.  It  is  thus  clearly  shown  that  in  the  year  referred 
to,  the  company  lost  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  by 
their  absurd  policy  of  manufacturing  salt,  instead  of  encouraging 
its  importation  from  other  countries.  The  loss  of  revenue  upon 
manufacturing,  similarly  calculated  upon  the  entire  amount  of 
salt  produced  and  sold  by  the  East  India  Company  between  the 
years  1793-4  and  1844-5,  as  compared  with  the  customs'  duties 
which  might  have  been  obtained  upon  the  importation  of  an 
equal  quantity  at  three  rupees  per  maund,  is  proved  by  Mr. 
Aylwin  to  have  been  during  that  period  not  less  than  ten  and  a 
half  millions  sterling  1  (App.  Nos.  7  &  8). 

We  have  hitherto  taken  the  question  on  the  very  lowest 
ground,  and  considered  it  simply  in  relation  to  the  very  large 
duty  which  the  regulations  of  the  company  impose  upon  the  im¬ 
portation  of  salt.  But  the  monopoly,  tried  by  the  rules  of 
sound  fiscal  policy,  and  by  its  influence  upon  the  social  con¬ 
dition  and  commercial  interests  of  the  people,  will  be  seen  to  be 
still  more  indefensible. 

The  exorbitant  price  of  salt,  sustained  by  the  monopoly  of 
its  manufacture,  and  by  heavy  'protective'  duties,  reduces  its 
consumption,  compels  the  adoption  of  cheaper  substitutes  for 
seasoning  food,  and  encourages  smuggling  to  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  extent.  This  will  be  fully  shown  by  the  following  state¬ 
ments. 

The  Board  of  Salt  estimates  the  average  annual  consumption 
of  this  article  at  twelve  pounds  for  each  individual.  If,  then, 
we  calculate  the  ordinary  number  of  a  family  at  five  (which  Mr. 
Aylwin  considers  below  the  mark),  we  find  that  a  Bengal  la¬ 
bourer,  whose  annual  earnings  amount  to  about  three  rupees 
per  month,  or  iJ3  12^.  per  year,  has  to  pay  for  salt  alone,  not 
less  than  one-eighth,  or  one  and  a  half  month’s  portion  of  his 
yearly  income !  This,  too,  is  a  favourable  instance,  for  there 
arc  many  districts  in  which  the  condition  of  the  wretched  pea¬ 
santry  is  still  worse — where  the  poor  ryot  has  to  support  his 
family  and  pay  this  oppressive  tax  out  of  wages  not  exceeding 
£l  I65.  per  annum.  These  people  are  of  course  quite  unable 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  salt,  and 
are  driven  to  make  use  of  either  a  very  adulterated  article,  mixed 
with  earth,  and  resembling  saline  mud  more  than  anything  else, 
or  of  substituting  in  its  stead  septic,  impure,  or  bitter  salts,  con- 
sistiug  of  saline  matters  extracted  from  the  ashes  of  vegetables, 
&c.  Mr.  Crawford  mentioned,  in  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
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mittce  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  1815,  it  was  stated  in 
a  public  report,  that  out  of  800,000  maunds  of  salt  consumed  in 
Bengal,  150,0()0  consisted  of  impure  salts  not  pajdng  duty ;  and 
as  the  population  of  that  district  was  then  estimated  at  7,057,000, 
it  would  seem  that  about  one-fifth,  or  upwards  of  l,o00,0()0  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  compelled  to  eat  impure  salt.  In  1831, 
the  quantity  of  this  impure  article  manufactured  and  used  was 
admitted  to  have  increased. 

The  inferior  quality,  deficient  supply,  and  high  price  of  the 
company’s  salt,  offer  great  inducements  to  smuggling,  which  is 
carried  on  to  an  almost  incalculable  degree.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
impossible  for  the  government  adequately  to  guard  their  vast 
extent  of  western  frontier,  intersected  throughout  with  streams 
and  rivers,  affording  every  facility  for  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade. 
And  the  difficulty  of  preventing  smuggling  by  custom-house 
or  excise-officers,  is  very  much  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
aid  and  encouragement  which  the  people  everywhere  render  to 
the  contrabandists.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
consider  the  great  temptation  held  out  to  an  impoverished 
population  of  obtaining  an  article  of  prime  necessity  at  rates  so 
much  below  the  charges  of  government.  ‘  Every  one,’  says  the 
report  quoted  by  Mr.  Crawford,  Ogives  encouragement  and 
ready  assistance  to  the  smugglers  of  salt ;  the  head  men  of  vil¬ 
lagers  are  most  courteous  in  affording  them  protection ;  and  all 
classes  combine  to  defraud  the  government  of  its  revenues,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  requisite  of  life  at  the  cheapest  rate.’  It 
appears  from  the  same  report,  that  the  whole  of  the  native 
custom-house  officers  are  bribed  and  corrupted,  while  the  prac¬ 
tical  result  is,  that  ‘  frequently  salt  sells  in  the  villages  for  half 
the  amount  which  it  ought  to  pay  as  duty.’  Mr.  Crawford 
stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee  tluat, 
in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  ^  two- thirds 
of  the  whole  salt  is  smuggled,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  three  times  as  great  as 
the  prime  cost  of  salt  in  the  native  states  along  our  whole  line 
of  frontier.’  Mr.  Blunt,  a  member  of  the  council,  states,  in  a 
minute  dated  Dec.  9,  1834,  'there  exists  throughout  the  whole 
entire  establishment  of  a  salt  agency  a  combination,  and  an 
identity  of  interests,  which  is  extremely  adverse  to  an  efficient 
control,  and  which  renders  the  detection  or  the  proof  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices,  however  notorious,  almost  impracticable.’ 

Statistical  returns  of  the  consumption  of  government  salt 
fully  sustain  the  statements  just  quoted.  The  population  of  the 
districts  subject  to  the  salt  monopoly  increased  between  the 
years  1813-14  and  1844-45  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent.,  or  from 
31,716,655  to  48,607,061  inhabitants.  But  during  the  same 
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period,  we  find  that  the  sales  of  salt  by  the  East  India  Company 
had  only  increased  six  per  cent !  And  the  official  tables  given 
by  Mr.  Ayhvin  (App.  No.  9)  show,  that  the  relative  annual  con¬ 
sumption  per  head  had  declined  from  eleven  three-quarter 
pounds  in  1813-14  to  nine  pounds  in  1814-45;  as  also  that  the 
relative  net  revenue  per  head  has  fallen  from  nine  one-quarter 
pence  in  1813-14  to  six  one-quarter  pence  in  1814-45.  That 
this  has  not  arisen  from  any  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  proved  by  the  fact,  tliat  the  consumption  of  the  lower 
descriptions  of  calicoes,  &c.,  used  by  the  poor,  has  very  greatly 
increased  during  the  period  in  question. 

AVe  have  already  stated  that  the  Board  of  Salt  estimate  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  each  individual  at  twelve  pounds. 
According  to  this  estimate,  therefore,  and  computing  the  popu¬ 
lation  subject  to  the  monopoly  at  48,G07,0GJ,  the  consumption 
of  government  salt  ought  to  amount  to  7,1 13,228  maunds  per 
annum,  instead  of  being  only  5,500,000  maunds,  which  is  the 
amount  at  present  manufactured  by  the  company.  And  we  may 
therefore  presume  that  at  least  the  difference  between  these  two 
quantities,  or  1,G  13,228  maunds,  is  .annually  smuggled. 

But  wh.atever  may  be  the  average  consumption  of  salt  under 
the  present  oppressive  restrictions,  we  think  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that,  with  improved  means  of  supply  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  the  quantity  consumed  would  be  very  materially 
increased.  Tlic  company,  with  the  usual  obstinate  blindness  of 
monopolists,  urge  that  this  would  not  be  the  case.  They  pro¬ 
fess  to  believe  that,  however  good  or  however  cheap  the  article 
might  become,  the  ‘  simple  habits’  of  the  ryot  would  still  restrict 
him  to  just  the  twelve  pounds  of  salt,  which  he  now  procures 
witli  so  much  difficulty  out  of  his  sc.anty  earnings  !  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford,  in  his  evidence  already  referred  to,  proves  the  utter  un- 
soundness  of  this  opinion.  lie  says : — 

*  The  'people  of  Bengal,  I  have  no  doubt,  should  they  ever  get 
cheap  suit,  will  consume  it  as  largely  as  any  other  class  of  men. 
There  are  even  some  circumstances  connected  with  their  peculiar 
condition,  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  probable,  that  they 
would  consume  even  in  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  than  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  many  other  portions  of  the  globe.  Their  climate  is  damp, 
most  of  their  country  is  distant  from  the  sea  air,  their  soil  is  not 
impregnated  with  saline  matter,  their  diet  is  almost  wholly  vegetable 
and  remarkable  for  its  insipidity,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  is  so 
great  as  to  exclude  them  from  the  use  of  almost  any  condiment  than 
bait. 

*  These  circumstances  would  lead  me  to  believe,  that  in  so  far  as 
the  mere  alimentary  use  ol  salt  is  concerned,  the  people  of  Bengal 
are  likely  to  consume  rather  more  than  less  than  other  people. 
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Indeed^  the  government  of  Bengal  when  taxation  is  not  at  issuer  must  be 
either  sensible  of  thisy  or  very  prodigal  in  its  allotment  of  the  article  on 
specific  occasions.  Thus  1  find,  that  when  it  has  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  salt  necessary  for  the  use  of  an  individual,  it  never  acts 
on  the  principle  of  considering  twelve  pounds  as  an  ample  allowance 
per  head.  A  Bengal  and  Madras  Sepoy,  on  foreign  service,  receives 
a  ration  of  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt  per  diem,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  above  seventeen  pounds  per  annum.  A  Bombay  Sepoy 
is  allowed  the  extravagant  amount  of  two  ounces  a  day,  which  is 
equal  to  above  forty-five  pounds  per  annum. 

*  I  may  give  another  example:  by  the  convention  made  with  the 
French  government  in  1815,  it  is  provided  that  the  government  of 
Bengal  shall  furnish  yearly  the  quantity  of  salt  that  shall  be  judged 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  of 
Chandernagore.  Now,  in  1823,  the  population  of  Chandernagore 
was  44,538 ;  and  in  that  year,  and  with  few  exceptions  ever  since, 
the  Bengal  government  lias  furnished  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants 
12,000  maunds  of  salt,  w^hich  is  at  the  rate  of  between  twenty-two 
pounds  and  twenty-three  pounds  per  head.* 

The  facts  which  we  have  now  placed  before  our  readers  will 
enable  them  to  judge  of  the  great  advantages  that  might  be 
expected  to  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  a  wise  fiscal  policy  by 
the  East  India  Company.  If,  instead  of  persisting  in  manufac¬ 
turing  an  article  which  can  be  made  cheaper  and  better  else¬ 
where,*  they  imposed  a  reasonable  duty,  not  exceeding  one 
rupee  per  maund,  upon  imported  salt ;  they  would  at  once 
abolish  the  practice  of  smuggling,  by  rendering  it  unprofitable, 
and  secure  to  the  revenue  tlie  full  advantage  of  the  very  large 
importations  required  for  the  supply  of  the  immense  consump¬ 
tion  which  would  certainly  follow  a  great  reduction  in  price. 

Nor  w'ould  the  customs'  receipts  be  restricted  to  the  quantity 
required  for  the  population  of  the  districts  at  present  subject  to 
the  monopoly.  Mr.  Aylwin  says : — 

‘  To  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  market  that  would  be 
created  in  llindostan,  and  particularly  Bengal,  for  salt,  were  the 
Eiist  India  Company,  by  lowering  the  duty,  to  place  the  natives  in  a 

•  The  East  India  Company  estimate  the  average  cost  of  manufacturing 
their  various  descriptions  of  salt  at  one  rupee  per  maund,  or  54^.  6d.  per 
ton. 

Price  of  best  English  salt,  free  on  board  at  Liverpool.  20s.  Orf-  per  ton. 

Freight,  from  I5.v.  to  2o.r.,  say  an  average  of  ,  .  .  20  0  „ 

Insurance  and  other  small  expenses  at  Calcutta  ..40  „ 


Leaves  a  difiVrcnce  in  favour  of  British  salt  of  IO5.  6d.  per  ton. 
—(Aylwin,  p.  9.) 
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condition  to  become  consumers  of  the  legalised  production ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  Table  No.  9  in  the  Appendix,  whence  it 
will  be  perceived  that  there  exists  a  population  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  millions,  all  more  or  less  immediately  depend¬ 
ent  for  the  supply  of  salt  on  the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Bom¬ 
bay,  and  Madras;  and  whose  total  consumption,  at  an  average  of 
fifteen  pounds  per  head,  would  amount  to  no  less  than  979,287 
tons,  which,  at  a  customs  or  excise  duty  of  one  rupee  per 
maund,  would  yield  a  total  net  revenue  from  the  whole  of  India  of 
not  less  than  £2,668,557  sterling  per  annum.* — p.  13. 

We  have  thus  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  the  valuable  inform¬ 
ation  furnished  by  Mr.  Aylwiu's  pamphlet,  to  show  that  as  a 
revenue  system,  the  salt  monopoly  of  India  is  utterly  indefen¬ 
sible.  And  it  is  open  to  still  more  serious  objections,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  its  oppressive  effect  upon  the 
people.  The  Board  of  Salt  assert  that  ‘  it  bears  equally  upon 
all !'  In  other  words,  we  presume  these  honourable  gentlemen 
mean,  that  it  makes  all  pay :  for  nothing  surely  can  be  more 
unequal  than  a  tax  which,  while  to  an  opulent  man  it  is  so 
trifling  as  not  to  be  felt,  takes  from  the  poor  ryot  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  annual  earnings  ! 

The  very  injurious  influence  which  the  salt  monopoly  has 
upon  the  sanitory  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  another 
and  most  urgent  reason  for  its  abolition. 

*  From  personal  experience,*  says  Mr.  Aylwin,  ‘  and  after  a  seven 
years*  residence  in  India,  during  the  greater  portion  of  which  I  have 
been  brotight  into  close  and  immediate  contact  with  all  classes  of  the 
natives,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  absence  of  a  proper 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  salt,  in  tropical  climates,  predisposes 
the  human  system  to  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  maladies  that  are 
considered  incidental  to  the  East.  Indeed,  I  have  in  my  own  mind 
no  doubt,  but  that  that  fearful  and  loathsome  disease  *  Elephantiasis* 
so  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  and  poorer  classes  ol  Hindoos,  is 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  attributable  to  the  want  of  an  antiseptic  to 
the  vegetable  diet  so  universal  in  India;  as  I  have  in  many  instances 
found,  that  'when  the  disorganisation  of  the  tissues  has  not  been 
allowed  to  proceed  to  an  advanced  stage,  very  beneficial  results  have 
ensued  from  bathing  the  limb  affected,  in  strong  solutions  of  lime 
and  salt-w^ater.* — pp.  15,  16. 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  abolition  of  the  salt  mono¬ 
poly  would  not  be  felt  alone  by  the  people  of  India.  British 
commerce  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  it.  If  the  export  of 
salt  from  England  only  equalled  the  quantity  at  present  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  East  India  Company,  say  165,000  tons, — and 
ultimately  it  might  be  expected  to  be  much  larger — it  would 
materially  improve  the  salt  trade  of  this  country,  and  furnish 
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employment  for  a  very  considerable  amount  of  shipping.  In¬ 
deed,  amongst  the  arguments  in  support  of  tlie  monopoly,  it  lias 
been  asserted  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  tonnage  could  not  be 
provided  for  tlie  transport  of  so  bulky  an  article  as  salt,  and  in 
such  large  quantities  as  India  would  require.  Mr.  Aylwin  lias 
sufficiently  answered  this  objection ;  and  we  perceive  that  his 
statements  have  since  been  supported  by  the  testimony  of  ^Ir. 
Ridley,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  London  Ship-Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  accompanied  other  gentlemen  as  a  deputation  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to  bring  the  question  of  the  salt 
monopoly  under  the  notice  of  government.  At  present  our 
ship-owners  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  cargoes  for  tiic 
outward  voyage  to  India,  and  dcjiend  therefore  for  their  profits 
chielly  upon  the  return  freights.*  This  arises  from  the  value 
of  the  goods  shijiped  from  England  being  so  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  than  is  the  case  with  the  articles 
brought  back.  In  consequence,  the  average  loading  of  vessels 
from  this  country  to  the  East  docs  not,  we  believe,  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  their  tonnage ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  consider¬ 
able  provision  is  already  made  for  the  transmission  of  salt.  And 
it  is  scarcclv  neccssaiv  to  remark,  that  if  the  want  of  vessels 
was  found  to  exist,  the  capital  and  enterprize  of  Englislinicn 
would  speedily  jirovidc  for  the  deficiency.  AVe  take  it  for 
granted,  also,  that  in  abolishing  their  ])rcsent  monopoly,  the 
company  would  efl'cet  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alford  lime  and 
opportunity  for  salt  manufacturers  and  ship-owners  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  supplying  the  Indian  markets. 

Were  the  people  of  India  relieved  fiom  the  pressure  of  this 
exorbitant  tax,  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  and  other  articles 
of  British  manufacture  would  no  doubt  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased.  For  it  is  amongst  the  pleasing  characteristics  of  the 
Hindoo  race,  that  their  surplus  earnings,  after  providing  for 
food,  are  not  spent  in  intoxicating  liquors,  or  in  vicious  habits, 
but  in  the  purchase  of  clothing.  For  although  the  nature  of 
the  climate  does  not  necessitate  the  wearing  of  apparel,  no  sooner 
has  the  Hindoo  the  ability  to  purchase  articles  of  dress,  than 
he  takes  a  pride  in  being  decently  clad.  Already  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  condition  has  induced  millions  of  the  people,  who 
formerly  went  without  any  covering,  to  adopt  habits  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  European  notions  of  ])iopriety.  This  is  proved  by 
the  statement  of  imports  into  Calcutta,  from  which  it  appears 

.  •  Since  1840-41,  the  average  freight  of  heavy  goods  from  Calcutta  to 
London  has  been  X'4  /*’•  Id.  per  ton,  and  of  light  goods  ^3  14a-.  fi(/.  per 
ton  ;  whiUt  during  the  same  period,  shipments  from  this  country  to  the  East 
of  metaU,  &c.,  have  been  generally  effected  at  from  lo.v.  to  2ja-.  aud  some¬ 
times  as  low  as  5s.  per  ton.— (Aylwin,  p.  27,  and  App.  No.  14). 
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tliat  the  entries  of  fabrics  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  increased 
from  190,770  pieces  in  1837-38,  to  2,‘179,r)42  pieces  in  1813-4. 
And  althouj^li  the  saving;  effected  by  the  destruction  of  the  salt 
monopoly  might  appear  trifling  in  individual  instances,  it  must 
be  viewed  very  differently  when  it  is  considered  that  it  would 
extend  over  so  vast  a  population,  and  would  enable  perhaps 
millions  to  procure  articles  of  British  manufacture  who  arc  now 
entirely  debarred  from  their  purchase.  Wc  think,  also,  that  it 
is  probable  that  relief  from  heavy  fiscal  exactions  would  give  an 
impetus  to  the  industry  and  social  advancement  of  the  people, 
which  would  tend  to  increase  our  Eastern  trade  still  further. 

The  oppressive  nature  of  the  monopoly  is  aggravated  bv 
the  existence  of  a  combination  amongst  the  principal  dealers 
in  salt,  who,  by  establishing  a  sub-monopoly,  keep  up  the 
price  to  the  consumers  at  very  higli  rates.  Mr.  Aylwin  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  at  what  rates  salt  is  re¬ 
tailed  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  much  must  depend  upon 
the  facilities  of  obtaining  the  smuggled  commodity,  the  means 
of  transit,  and  also  various  other  causes ;  but  from  information 
1  have  obtained  from  the  Patna  and  Dacca  districts,  which  arc 
both  within  the  limits  of  the  salt  monopoly,  1  should  estimate} 
that  the  average  bazaar  price  is  rarely,  if  ever,  below  three  and  a 
half  annas  per  seer,  or  say  at  the  rate  of  eight  rupees  per 
maund.^  Eight  rupees  per  maimd  !  that  is,  nearly  22s.  per 
cwt.  for  an  article  the  cost  price  of  which,  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  estimates,  is  2s.  9d. ;  or  which  could  be  supplied  of  very 
superior  quality  from  England  (including  freight  to  Calcutta, 
&c.)  at  only  2s.  3d.  per  cwt. !  Part  of  this  enormous  additional 
charge  goes,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  revenue  of  government, 
and  the  other  large  portion  into  the  pockets  of  the  dealers.  The 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  would  afiect  not  oidy  the  former  but 
the  latter  increase  of  cost ;  because  the  additional  supply  and 
lower  rates  of  salt  would  naturally  place  the  trade  in  a  much 
larger  number  of  hands,  and  by  that  means  break  up  the  com¬ 
bination,  or  sub-monopoly,  which  at  present  presses  so  severely 
upon  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  tlic  principal  facts  in 
reference  to  the  salt  monopoly  of  India.  Tliey  appear  to  us  to 
furnish  a  very  strong  case  against  the  policy  of  the  company. 
•Viewed  in  any  light,  the  system,  in  our  opinion,  is  quite  inde¬ 
fensible;  and  we  cannot  believe  tliat  after  tlie  great  advance 
recently  made  in  the  fiscal  legislation  of  this  country,  so  flagrant 
a  violation  of  all  sound  principles  of  government  will  long  be 
maintained. 

The  facts  which  Mr.  Aylw  in’s  pamphlet  discloses,  coupled  with 
the  evideuce  that  even  for  revenue  purposes  the  present  policy 
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is  bad,  must,  we  should  suppose,  have  great  weight  with  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  Probably  some  of  them 
may  not,  hitherto,  have  duly  considered  the  question.  They 
will  find,  however,  that  public  attention  is  now  being  directed 
too  closely  to  the  matter  to  allow  of  its  remaining  much  longer 
in  its  present  state.  Clear  as  the  case  appears  to  be,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  directors  may  be  prevented  for  some  time 
from  coming  to  a  wise  decision.  We  suspect  that  they  allow 
themselves  to*  be  biassed  by  the  representations  of  certain  agents 
in  India,  who  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  and  who  are  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
they  adopt  to  preserve  their  own  interests.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  immediate  decision  of  the  company,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  public  opinion  in  this  country  should  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
lightened  on  the  subject,  to  secure  the  exercise  of  the  influence 
of  the  British  government  in  such  a  manner  as  will  compel  the 
si)eedy  modification,  and  ultimate  extinction,  of  this  obnoxious 
monopoly. 

A  question,  indeed,  arises,  how  far  the  East  India  Company 
are  justified,  under  the  provisions  of  their  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  any  article.  This  Act  (3  &  4 
Will.  IV.)  was  passed  in  1833,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  charter,  ‘  For  eflfecting  an  arrangement  with  the  East 
India  Company,  and  for  the  better  government  of  his  Majesty's 
Indian  possessions,  till  the  30th  day  of  April,  1 854 and  enacts 
that  ‘  The  Company  shall  discontinue  and  abstain  from  all  commer¬ 
cial  business  that  shall  not  be  incident  to  the  closing  of  their  actual 
concerTis,  and  to  the  conversion  into  money  of  the  property  herein 
before  directed  to  be  sold,  or  which  shall  not  be  carried  on  for  the 
purposes  of  the  said  government,^  If,  therefore,  the  plea  that 
the  manufacture  of  salt  is  ‘carried  on  for  the  purposes  of  the 
said  government,'  be  considered  a  sufficient  justification  for  its 
continuance,  we  do  not  see  whv  anv other  ‘commercial  business' 
might  not  equally  be  conducted  for  ‘  the  purposes  of  govern¬ 
ment.'  It  certainly  appears  to  us  that  the  intention  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  was  to  enforce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  company's  commercial  transactions;  and  there  is 
the  less  reason  to  make  the  present  case  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  as  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  so  far  from  the 
manufacture  of  salt  being  necessary  for  the  purjmsos  of  govern¬ 
ment,  a  much  better  revenue  might  be  obtained  without  it. 

Mr.  Ay  I  win  has  already  done  good  service  in  arousing  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  this  important  question.  And  in  con¬ 
cluding  our  notice  of  his  pamphlet,  we  can  only  express  the 
hope  that  the  present  article  will  aid  his  endeavours  for  the 
speedy  destruction  of  a  monopoly  which  presses  so  severely 
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upon  the  millions  of  India ;  and  that  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
Parliamentary  Report  on  the  salt  trade)  ‘  British  commerce  may 
be  no  longer  shut  out  from  the  advantage  of  conveying  a  cheap, 
good,  and  bulky  article  of  British  produce  to  a  distant  portion 
of  the  globe.^ 


Art.  VII. —  The  Black  Prophet ;  a  Tale  of  Irish  Famine,  By  William 

Carlton,  Author  of  ‘  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry/ 

*  Fardorougha,  the  Miser,*  &c.  Belfast:  Simms  and  M'Intyre. 

Statistics  are  useful  in  their  place ;  they  give  us  the  skeleton 
of  society.  But  if  we  want  to  see  it  clothed  in  flesh,  and  ani- 
mated  by  its  own  soul,  we  must  have  recourse  to  its  popular 
literature,  and  to  works  of  imagination  written  by  those  who 
belong  to  the  nation,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  deeply  imbued  with  their 
predominant  spirit.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the 
Irish.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
The  genius  of  business  has  not  marked  them  for  its  own; — 
utilitarian  philosophy  has  not  chilled  their  imagination ;  incre¬ 
dulous  commerce,  which  invades  and  desecrates  every  haunted 
solitude,  has  not  banished  their  superstition.  An  Oriental 
idealism  still  reigns  over  their  minds,  and  has  been  but  con¬ 
firmed  in  its  sway  by  ages  of  oppression  and  calamity,  and  of 
ineffectual  struggles  against  their  destiny. 

England,  having  mastered  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  minister  to  her  wealth,  and  grandeur,  and  far- 
reaching  dominion,  has  fallen  down  and  worshipped  the  golden 
image  which  her  indomitable  industry  has  set  up.  Ireland,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  homage  to  the  powers  of  the  air,  and  has 
her  citizenship  among  the  beings  of  imagination.  Her  fancy, 
her  sentiment,  her  impulsive  passions,  strong  natural  affections, 
and  local  attachments,  unfit  her  for  the  arduous  and  constant 
struggle  of  life  by  which,  after  long  years  of  perseverance,  we 
win  ‘  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent/  Her  heart 
revolts  from  the-  prosaic  realities,  the  hard  habits,  the  sordid 
savings,  the  chilling  reserve,  the  calculating  distrust,  the  parsi¬ 
monious  economy,  which  mark  our  progress  in  the  tedious 
transition  from  poverty  to  wealth.  Tiiis  revulsion  throws  her 
into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  makes  her  too  often  the  passive 
victim  of  circumstances  which  energy  might  have  conquered. 

These  are  tendencies  which  legislation  should  aim  to  coun- 
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teract  and  balance  by  others  of  a  nature  to  elevate  the  material 
condition  of  the  Irii^h  people.  But  in  labouring  to  cure  the 
body  we  should  not  shock  tiic  soul.  Our  remedies  should  not 
be  outrages  upon  conscience  and  sentiment.  We  should  enlist 
the  national  sympathies  in  our  favour,  instead  of  harshly  setting 
them  at  defiance.  Yet  in  this  perverse  find  self-frustrating 
spirit,  we  believe  our  Irish  legislation  has  been  hitherto  gene¬ 
rally  conducted — impelled  in  former  times  by  animosity,  and 
misguided  more  recently  by  an  unsound  political  economy, 
which,  putting  on  its  statisticjil  spectacles,  contemplated  Irclaiul 
as  a  ghastly  skeletou*to  be  moved  at  will  by  iiicchanical  agen¬ 
cies.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  existing  poor- 
law,  with  its  huge  prison-like  workhouses,  its  disruption  of 
family  tics,  as  the  sole  condition  of  relief  to  the  poor, — and  its 
outrages  on  popular  feeling  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 

Among  all  those  who  have  painted  the  manners  and  customs 
and  inner  life  of  thc'Irish  people,  there  is  not  one  whose  works 
legislators  should  read  witli  so  much  care  as  those  of  William 
Carlton,  lie  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius,  whose  produc¬ 
tions  are  full  of  poetry,  which  has  force  to  thrill  the  soul,  and 
to  inspire  it  with  the  noblest  sentiments  and  the  purest  emo¬ 
tions.  In  creative  power, — in  dramatic  interest, — in  vivid  and 
life-like  painting, — in  the  faculty  of  piercing  and  exposing  the 
hidden  heart  of  plausible  villany, — in  making  beauty  and 
goodness  shine  out  iu  all  their  native  loveliness,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  disguises  of  poverty  and  vulgarity, — iu  developing  in 
forms  of  appalling  energy  the  strongest  passions  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart, — and  iu  fixing  iu  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  abiding 
conviction  of  reality,  ftwv  novelists,  if  any,  have  ever  surpassed 
.William  Carlton.  But  iu  his  own  department,  as  a  writer  of 
‘  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,’  he  is  rivalled  by  no 
one. 

W  c  wish  our  countrymen  would  read  his  works,  especially  the 
handsome  volume  before  us,  iu  which  we  have  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pages  for  one  shilling !  It  is  one  of  a  series — which 
is  a  prodigy  of  chcapn(‘ss — now’  iu  course  of  publication  by 
Simms  and  M4ntyre.  This  tale,  which  is  reprinted  from  the 
‘Dublin  University  Magazine,’  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
the  author  has  written,  and  we  are  inclined  to  concur  iu 
this  opinion,  though  it  bears  marks  of  haste  in  the  composition, 
and  needs  revision,  w  hich  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  giving 
it.  As  indicated  by  its  title,  it  is  peculiarly  seasonable  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  It  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  Lord  John  Ivusscll, 
‘the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,’ to  whose 
bauds  the  fate  of  tlie  latter  country  seems  to  be  committed  l)y 
•Providence,  iu  this  awful  crisis  of  its  history.  May  he  have 
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wisdom  equal  to  his  need  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  great  task  ! 
He  has  taken  some  steps  in  the  right  direction,  especially  in  his 
measure  to  legalize  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  to  compel  pro¬ 
perty  to  discharge  its  duties.  Hut  half  measures  will  do  no 
longer.  The  case  is  desperate;  and  there  must  be  no  shrink¬ 
ing  from  violent  remedies. 

Famine  is  not  a  new  thing  in  Ireland.  In  certain  districts  it  is 
almost  ail  annual  visitant,  following  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops, 
warning  landlords  and  government,  if  they  had  ears  to  hear  and 
hearts  to  feel,  that  the  system  which  brought  these  frequent  dis¬ 
asters,  and  threatened  greater,  should  be  discontinued,  at  what¬ 
ever  cost.  There  had  been  two  or  three  famines,  which  affected  all 
crops  as  well  as  potatoes,  and  visited  nearly  the  w  hole  of  the 
country,  but  never  one  so  dreadful  as  the  present.  This  story 
presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  country  in  1817. 
In  reading  it  we  have  been  struck  w  ith  the  fact  that  truth  far 
surpasses  the  pow  ers  of  fiction.  Mr.  Carlton  describes  what  he 
really  saw',  it  is  true ;  but,  of  course,  adorns  his  tale  with  the 
colours  of  imagination.  Yet  the  simple  recitals  of  men  writing 
now  from  the  scenes  of  suffering  and  death,  detailing  naked 
facts,  are  far  more  appalling  and  heart-rending  than  any  thing 
we  could  extract  from  this  volume.  Nevertheless,  its  perusal 
will  be  found  highly  instructive,  as  revealing  to  us  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  people.  Mr.  Carlton  thus  describes  the  season 
which  ushered  in  the  famine,  to  which  his  tale  relates  : — 

‘  The  whole  summer  had  been  sunless  and  wet — one,  in  fact,  of 
ceaseless  rain,  which  fell  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  until  the  sorro^vful  consciousness  had  arrived  that  wwy 
change  for  the  better  must  now  come  too  late,  and  that  nothing  was 
certain  but  the  terrible  union  of  famine,  disease,  and  death,  which’ 
was  to  follow.  .  ,  .  Low  meadows  were  in  a  state  of  inundation,  and 
on  alluvial  soils,  the  ravages  of  the  floods  were  visible  in  layers  of 
mud  and  gravel  that  were  deposited  over  many  of  the  prostrate  corn¬ 
fields.  The  peat  turf  lay  in  oozey  and  neglected  heaps,  for  there 
had  not  been  sun  enough  to  dry  it  sufliciently  for  use,  so  that  thc^ 
poor  had  w'ant  of  fuel  and  coal  to  feel,  as  well  as  want  of  food 
itself.  Indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
this  wetness  in  the  ‘firing,’  was  singularly  dreary  and  depressing.^ 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  it  burned,  or  rather  wasted  away, 
without  light  or  heat,  the  eye,  in  addition  to  the  sombre  hue  which 
the  absence  of  the  sun  cast  over  all  things,  was  forced  to  dwell  upon 
the  long  dark  masses  of  smoke  winch  trailed  slowly  over  the  whole 
country,  or  hung  during  the  thick  melting  calms  in  broad  columns, 
that  gave  to  the  face  of  nature  an  aspect  strikingly  dark  and  disas¬ 
trous,  when  associated,  as  it  was,  with  the  destitution  and  suffering 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
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*  Iii  some  parts  the  grain  was  beaten  down  by  the  rain.  In  airier 
situations,  it  lay  cut,  but  unsaved,  and  scattered  over  the  fields, 
awaiting  an  occasional  glimpse  of  sunshine ;  and  in  other  and  richer 
soils,  whole  fields  deplorably  lodged,  were  green  with  the  destructive 
exuberance  of  a  second  growth.  The  season,  though  wet,  was  warm, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  luxuriance  of  all  weeds  and  un¬ 
profitable  productions  was  rank  and  strong,  while  an  unhealthy  fer¬ 
mentation  pervaded  everything  that  was  destined  for  food.  A  brooding 
stillness  lay  over  all  nature  ;  cheerfulness  had  disappeared  ;  even  the 
groves  and  hedges  were  silent ;  for  the  very  birds  had  ceased  to  sing, 
and  the  earth  seemed  as  if  it  mourned  for  the  approaching  calamity, 
as  well  ns  for  that  which  had  been  already  felt.’ 

After  giving  a  graphic  description  of  what  is  too  often  seen  in 
Ireland, — the  appearanoe  of  decay  that  marks  the  home  of  a 
declining  family  struggling  in  vain  against  high  rents,  bad 
harvests,  loss  of  cattle,  sickness,  and  other  calamities, — our 
author  describes  the  painful  feelings  they  experience  when 
striving  to  maintain  something  of  their  former  hospitality. 
The  farmer’s  name  is  Sullivan ;  and  a  hypocritical  villain, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Prophet,  comes  to  spend 
the  night  with  him,  the  weather  being  too  inclement  for  him  to 
go  home. 

*  There  is  scarcely  anything  so  painful  to  hearts — naturally  gene¬ 
rous,  like  those  of  the  Sullivans — as  the  contest  between  the  shame 
and  exposure  of  conscious  poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  anxiety 
to  indulge  in  a  hospitable  spirit  on  the  other.  Nobody  unacquainted 
with  Ireland  could  properly  understand  the  distress  of  mind  which 
this  conflict  almost  uniformly  produces.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
deeply  felt  by  this  respectable  but  declining  family ;  and  Marie,  the 
ingenuous  and  kind-hearted  girl,  felt  much  of  her  unaccountable 
horror  of  this  man  removed  by  its  painful  exercise.  Still  her  aver¬ 
sion  was  not  wholly  overcome,  though  much  diminished  ;  for  ever  as 
she  looked  at  his  swollen  and  disfigured  face,  and  thought  of  the 
mysterious  motions  of  the  murdered  man’s  coat,  she  could  not  avoid 
turning  away  her  eyes,  and  wishing  that  she  had  not  seen  him  that 
evening.  The  scanty  meal  was  at  length  over — a  meal  on  which 
many  a  young  eye  dwelt  with  those  yearning  looks  that  take  their 
character  from  the  hungry  and  wolfish  spirit,  which  marks  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  •  hard  year,*  as  it  is  called  in  our  unfortunate  country,  and 
which,  to  a  benevolent  heart,  forms  such  a  sorrowful  subject  for  con¬ 
templation.  Poor  Bridget  Sullivan  (the  mother)  did  all  in  her  power 
to  prevent  this  evident  longing  from  being  observed  by  McGowan, 
by  looking  significantly,  shaking  her  head,  knitting  her  brows,  at  the 
children ;  and  when  these  failed,  she  had  recourse  to  threatening 
attitudes,  and  all  kinds  of  violent  gestures ;  and  on  these  proving 
also  unsuccessful,  she  w'as  absolutely  forced  to  speak  aloud — 

*  *  Come,  children,  start  out  now  and  play  yourselves :  be  off,  I 
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say,  and  don't  stand  ready  to  jump  down  the  dacent  man’s  throat  wid 
every  bit  he  aits.*  * 

‘  She  then  drove  them  abroad  somewhere,  but,  as  the  rain  fell 
heavily,  the  poor  creatures  were  a^ain  forced  to  return,  and  renew 
their  pitiable  watch  till  the  two  men  had  hnii^hed  their  scanty  re¬ 
past.* 

If  you  want  to  see  a  true  picture  of  distress,  an  exhibition  of 
the  power  of  w^ant  in  bringing  dovvii  the  heart  of  man  and 
woman,  you  mu.st  go  to  the  house  of  an  Irish  meal-monger  and 
usurer,  in  a  time  of  famine.  Darby  Skinadre  belongs  to  a  class 
very  numerous  in  the  rural  parts  of  that  country — a  class  to 
whom  this  is  the  happiest  year  of  their  existence.  His  home, 
though  stored  with  an  ample  supply  of  meal,  and  other  provi¬ 
sions,  has  about  it  all  the  marks  of  miserly  care,  and  saving. 
There  he  stands,  Mike  the  very  genius  of  famine,  surrounded 
by  distress,  raggedness,  feeble  hunger,  Jind  tottering  disease,  in 
all  the  various  aspects  of  pitiable  suffering,  hopeless  desolation, 
and  that  agony  of  the  heart  which  impresses  mildness  upon  the 
pale  cheek,  makes  the  eye  at  once  dull  and  eager,  parches  the 
mouth,  and  gives  to  the  voice  of  misery  tones  that  are  hoarse 
and  hollow.  Fathers  of  families  were  there  who  could  read  in 
each  other’s  faces  too  truly  the  gloom  and  anguish  that  dark¬ 
ened  the  brow  and  wrung  the  heart.  The  strong  man,  who 
had  been  not  long  before  a  comfortable  farmer,  now  stood 
dejected  and  apparently  broken  down,  shorn  of  his  strength, 
without  a  trace  of  either  hope  or  spirit, — so  wofully  shrunk 
away,  too,  from  his  superfluous  apparel,  that  the  spectators 
actually  wondered  to  think  that  this  was  the  large  man,  of  such 
powerful  frame,  whose  feats  of  strength  had  so  often,  heretofore, 
filled  them  with  amazement.  But,  alas,  what  will  not  sickness 
and  hunger  do !’ 

*  Skinadre,  thin  and  mealy,  wdth  his  coat  off,  but  wearing  a  waist¬ 
coat  to  which  were  attached  flannel  sleeves,  was  busily  engaged  in 
the  agreeable  task  of  ministering  to  their  necessities.  Such  was  his 
smoothness  of  manner,  and  the  singular  control  which  a  long  life  of 
hypocrisy  had  given  him  over  his  feelings,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  any  correct  distinction  between  that  which  he  only  assumed  and 
that  which  he  really  felt. 

*  •  They’re  beggars — thim  three — that  woman  and  her  two  childre  ; 
still  my  heart  bleeds  for  them,  bekase  we  should  love  our  neighbours 
as  ourselves ;  but  I  have  given  away  as  much  meal  in  charity,  an* 
roe  can  so  badly  afford  it,  as  would — I  can’t  now,  indeed,  roy  poor 
woman  !  Sick— throth  they  look  sick,  nn*  you  look  sick  yourself. 
Here,  Paddy  Lenahan,  help  that  woman  and  her  two  poor  childre 
out  of  that  half- bushel  of  meal  you*ve  got;  you  won’t  miss  a  handful 
for  God*s  sake.* 
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*  This  he  said  to  a  poor  man  who  had  just  purchased  some  oatmeal 
from  him  ;  for  Skinadre  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  however  he 
may  have  neglected  works  of  mercy  himself,  took  great  delight  in 
encouraging  others  to  perform  them. 

*  *  Troth  it’s  not  at  your  desire  I  do  it,  Darby,*  replied  the  old 
man;  ‘  but  bekase  she  and  they  wants  it,  God  help  them.  Here, 
poor  creature,  take  this  for  the  honour  of  God  ;  an’  I’m  only  sorry, 
for  both  our  sakes,  that  I  can’t  do  more.* 

*  *  Well,  Jemmy  Duggan,*  proceeded* the  miser,  addressing  a  new. 
comer,  ‘  what’s  the  news  wid  you  ?  They’re  hard  times.  Jemmy;  we 
all  know  that,  an’  feel  it,  too,  an*  yet  we  live,  most  of  us,  us  if  there 
wasn’t  a  God  to  punish  us.* 

*  ‘  At  all  events,*  replied  the  man,  *  we  feel  what  sufierii»’  is  now, 
God  help  us  !  Betw'een  hunger  and  sickness,  the  counthry  was 
never  in  sich  a  state  widin  the  memory  of  man.  What,  in  the  name 
o*  God,  will  become  of  the  poor  people,  1  know  not.  The  Lord 
pity  them,  an’  relieve  them  !’ 

*  ‘Amen,  amen.  Jemmy!  Well,  Jemmy,  can  I  do  anything  for 
you  ?  But,  Jemmy,  in  regard  of  that,  the  thruth  is,  we  have  brought 
all  these  scourges  on  us  by  our  sins  and  our  thransgressions  ;  thim 
that  sins.  Jemmy,  must  suffer.’ 

‘  *  There’s  no  one  denyin’  it.  Darby  ;  but  your  axin’  me  can  you 
do  anything  for  me,  an’  my  answer  to  that  is,  that  you  can,  if  voa 
like.* 

‘  ‘  Ah  !  Jemmy,  you  w'or  ever  an’  always  a  w’ild,  heedless,  heerum- 
skeerum  rake,  that  never  was  likely  to  do  much  good  ;  little  religion 
ever  rested  on  you,  an’  now  I’m  afeard  so  sign’s  on  it.’ 

‘  ‘Well,  well,  who’s  widout  sin?  I’m  sure  I’m  not.  What  I 
want  is,  to  know  if  you’ll  credit  me  for  a  hundred  of  meal  till  the 
times  mends  a  thrifle.  I  have  the  six  o*  them  at  home  widout  their 
dinner  this  day,  an’  must  go  widout  it,  if  you  refuse  me.  When  the 
harvest  comes  round.  I’ll  pay  you.’ 

‘  ‘  Jemmy,  you  owe  three  half-years’  rent;  an’  as  for  the  harvest 
an’  what  it’ll  bring,  only  jist  look  at  the  day  that’s  in  it.  It  goes  to 
my  heart  to  refuse  you,  poor  man  ;  but.  Jemmy,  you  see  that  you 
have  brought  this  on  yourself.  If  you  had  been  an  attentive,  in¬ 
dustrious  man,  an*  minded  your  religion,  you  wouldn’t  be  as  you  are 
now.  Six  you  have  at  home,  you  say  ?* 

‘  ‘  Ay,  not  to  speak  of  the  woman  an*  myself.  I  know  you  w’on’t 
refuse  them.  Darby,  bekase  if  w’e’re  hard  pushed  now,  it’s  a’most 
everybody’s  case  as  well  as  mine.  Be  what  I  may,  you  know  I’m 
honest.* 

‘  ‘  1  don’t  doubt  your  honesty.  Jemmy ;  but,  Jemmy,  if  I  sell  my 
meal  to  a  man  that  can  pay  and  won’t,  or  if  1  sell  my  meal  to  a  man 
that  would  pay  and  can’t,  by  which  do  I  lose  most?  There  it  is. 
Jemmy — think  o’  that,  now.  Six  in  family,  you  say?* 

‘  ‘  Six  in  family,  wid  the  woman  an*  myself.* 

‘  *  The  sorra  man  livin*  feels  more  for  you  than  I  do,  an*  I  w'ould 
let  you  have  the  meal  if  I  could  ;  but  the  truth  is.  I’m  makin*  up  my 
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rent — an*,  Jemmy,  I  lost  so  much  last  year  by  my  own  foolish  good¬ 
nature,  an’  I  gave  away  so  much  on  trust,  that  now  I’m  brought  to  a  | 

hard  pass  myself.  Throlh  I’ll  fret  enough  this  night  for  Imvin’  to  | 

refuse  you.  1  know  it  was  rash  of  me  to  make  the  promise  I  did ; 
but  still,  God  forbid  that  ever  any  man  sliould  be  able  to  throw  it  in 
my  (ace,  an’  say  that  Darby  Skinadre  ever  broke  his  promise.*  ; 

What  promise  ?’ 

‘  ‘  Why,  never  to  sell  a  pound  of  meal  on  trust.* 

*  ‘  God  help  us,  then ! — for  what  to  do  or  where  to  go  I  don’t  know.* 

*  '  It  goes  to  my  heart.  Jemmy,  to  refuse  you — six  in  family,  an*  * 

the  two  of  yourselves.  Throth  it  does,  to  my  very  heart  itself;  but 

stay,  maybe  we  may  manage  it.  You  have  no  money,  you  say?* 

'  ‘  No  money  now,  but  won’t  be  long  so,  plaise  God.* 

‘  *  Well,  but  haven’t  you  value  of  any  kind  ? — sure,  God  help  them, 
they  can’t  starve,  poor  creatures — the  Lord  pity  them  !’ 

*  Here  he  wiped  away  a  drop  of  villainous  rheum  which  ran  down 
his  cheek,  and  he  did  it  with  such  an  appearance  of  sympathy,  that 
admost  any  one  would  have  imagined  it  was  a  tear  of  compassion  for 
the  distresses  of  the  poor  man’s  family. 

*  ‘  Oh!  no,  they  can’t  starve.  Have  you  no  value  of  any  kind. 

Jemmy  ? — ne’er  a  beast  now,  or  anything  that  way  ?  ’ 

*  ‘  Why,  there’s  a  young  heifer;  but  I’m  strugglin’  to  keep  it  to 
help  me  in  the  rent.  I  was  obliged  to  sell  my  pig  long  ago,  for  1  had 
no  way  of  feedin’  it.’ 

*  '  Well,  bring  me  the  heifer,  Jemmy,  an’  I  won’t  let  the  crathurs 
starve.  We’ll  see  what  can  be  done  wlien  it  comes  here.  An’  now. 

Jemmy,  let  me  ax  you  if  you  wint  to  hear  mass  on  last  Sunday  ?  ’ 

#  #  #  #  # 

*  A  woman  now  entered,  whose  appearance  excited  general  sym¬ 
pathy,  as  was  evident  from  the  subdued  murmurs  of  compassion 
which  were  breathed  from  tlie  persons  assembled,  as  soon  as  she  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  There  Nvas  something  about  her,  which,  in  spite  of 
her  thin  and  worn  dress,  intimated  a  consciousness  of  a  position, 
either  then  or  at  some  previous  time,  above  that  of  the  common  de¬ 
scription  of  farmers’  wives.  No  one  could  mistake  her  lor  a  highly- 
educated  woman,  but  there  was  in  her  appearance  that  decency  ot 
manner  resulting  (rom  habits  of  independence  and  from  moral  feeling, 
which  at  a  first  glance,  whether  it  be  accompanied  by  superior  dress 
or  not,  indicates  something  which  is  felt  to  entitle  its  proprietor  to 
unquestionable  respect.  The  miser,  when  she  entered,  had  been 
putting  away  the  dish  of  butter  into  the  outshot  we  have  mentioned, 
so  that  he  had  not  yet  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her,  and  ere  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  scales,  another  female  possessing  probably  not  less  in¬ 
terest  to  the  reader,  presented  herself — this  was  Mave  or  Mabel,  the 
young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  pious  and  hospitable  Jerry 
Sullivan. 

'  Skinadre,  on  perceiving  the  matron  who  preceded  her,  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  lopked  at  her  with  a  wince  in  his  thin  features 
which  might  be  taken  for  an  indication  of  either  pleasure  or  pain. 
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He  closed  Ihe  sympathetic  eye,  and  wiped  it;  but  this  not  scorning 
to  satisfy  him,  he  then  closed  both,  and  blew  his  nose  wi»h  a  little 
skeleton  mealy  handkerchief,  that  lay  on  a  sack  beside  him  for  t!ie 
purpose/ 

*  *  Hem — a-hem — why  thin,  Mrs.  Dalton,  it  isn't  to  my  poor  place 
I  expected  you  would  come.* 

*  *  Darby,’  she  replied,  *  there  is  no  use  for  any  length  of  conver¬ 
sation  between  you  and  me — I’m  here  con'rary  to  the  wishes  of  my 
family — but  I  am  a  mother,  an*  cannot  look  upon  their  destitution 
without  feelin’  that  I  shouldn’t  allow  my  pride  to  stand  between  them 
and  death — we  are  starving,  I  mean — they  arc — and  I’m  come  to  you 
to  ask  for  credit — if  we  are  ever  able  to  pay  you,  we  will ;  if  not,  it’s 
only  one  good  act  done  to  a  family  that  often  did  many  to  you  when 
they  thought  you  grateful.’ 

‘  *  I’m  the  worst  in  the  world — I’m  the  worst  in  the  world,’  replied 
Skinadre  ;  *  but  it  wasn’t  ’till  1  knew  that  you’d  be  put  out  o*  your 
farm  that  1  offered  for  it,  and  now  you’ve  taken  away  my  carreclher, 
and  spoke  ill  o’  me  everywhere,  an’  said  I  bid  for  it  over  your  heads 
— ay,  indeed  ;  an’  that  it  was  your  husband  that  set  me  up,  by  the 
way — oh,  yes — an’  supposing  it  was — an’  I’m  not  denyin’  it,  but  is 
that  any  raison  that  I’d  not  bid  for  a  good  farm,  when  I  knew  that 
yez  ’ud  be  put  out  of  it.’ 

‘  *  I  am  now  spakin’  about  the  distress  of  our  family,’  said  Mrs. 
Dalton ;  *  you  know  that  sickness  has  been  among  us,  an’  is  among 
us — poor  Tom  is  just  able  to  be  up,  but  that’s  all !  ’  ’ 

*  *  Throth  an’  it  ’ud  be  well  for  you  all,  an’  for  himself  too,  that 
he  had  been  taken  away  afore  he  comes  to  a  bad  end,  what  he  tcill 
come  to,  if  God  hasn’t  said  it — I  hope  he  feels  the  aflliclion  he  brought 
on  poor  Ned  Murray  an’  his  family  by  the  hand  he  made  of  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  daughter.’ 

*  *  He  does  feel  it.  The  death  of  her  brother  and  their  situation 
has  touched  his  heart,  an’  he’s  only  waiting  for  better  health  and 
better  times  to  do  her  justice ;  but  now,  what  answer  do  you  give 
me  ?  ’ 

‘  '  Why  this:  I’m  harrished  by  what  I’ve  done  for  every  one—  an’ 
—an’ — the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  that  I’ve  neither  male  nor 
money  to  throw  away.  I  couldn’t  afford  it,  and  I  can’t.  I’m  a  rogue, 
Mrs.  Dalton — a  miser,  an  extortioner,  an  ungrateful  knave,  an’ 
everything  that’s  bad  an’  worse  than  another — an’  for  that  raison,  I 
say,  I  have  neither  male  nor  money  to  throw  away.  That’s  what  I’d 
say  if  I  was  angry  ;  but  I’m  not  angry.  I  do  feel  for  you  an’  them  ; 
still,  I  can’t  afford  to  do  what  you  want,  or  I’d  do  it,  for  I  like  to  do 
good  for  evil,  bad  as  I  am.  I’m  strivin*  to  make  up  my  rent,  an’  to 
pay  an  unlucky  bill  that  I  have  due  to-morrow,  and  doesn’t  know 
where  the  money’s  to  come  fromto  meet  both.’  ’ 

The  Daltons,  once  respectable  farmers,  had  been  rack-rented 
by  a  middleman,  till  they  were  brought  into  a  state  of  poverty  ; 
and, though  they  had  spent  seven  hundred  pounds  in  improve- 
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ments  upon  their  farm,  they  had  been  ejected ;  and  found 
shelter  in  a  miserable  cabin,  where  they  were  now,  most  of 
them  lyiii};  sick,  while  the  farm  had  been  given  to  Darby 
Skinadre  for  a  consideration  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  c.ash. 

*  A  pot  of  water  hung  upon  a  dark  slow  fire,  in  order  that  as  little 
time  as  possible,  might  be  lost  in  relieving  their  physical  wants,  on 
Mrs.  Dalton’s  return  with  the  relief  which  they  expected. 

‘  Here  is  my  mother,*  said  one  of  her  daughters,  looking  with  a 
pale  cheek  and  a  languid  eye  out  of  the  door  ;  for  she  too  had  been 
visited  by  the  prevailing  illness;  ‘An’,  my  (Jod,  she  is  coinin’ as 
she  went,  empty  handed  !’ 

*  She  is  n’t  able  to  carry  it  herself,*  said  the  father,  ‘  it  will  be  sent 
afther  iier ;  or  may  be  she’s  cornin’ to  get  one  cf  you.  Con,  I  suppose 
to  go  for  it.  Bad  us  Skinadre  is,  he  would  n’t  have  the  heart  to 
refuse  us  a  lock  of  meal  to  keep  the  life  in  us.  Oh  no  he'd  not  do 
tliut.*  In  a  few  moments,  Mrs.  Dalton  entered,  and  after  lookins 
upon  the  scene  of  misery  about  her,  she  sat  down  and  burst  into 
tears.  *  Mother,*  said  the  daughter,  ‘  there’s  no  relief  then ;  you 
come  as  you  went,  1  see.* 

‘  1  come  as  I  went,  Nancy  :  but  there  is  relief.  There’s  relief  for 
the  poor  of  this  world  in  Heaven  ;  but  on  this  earth  an*  in  this 
world,  there  *s  none  for  us,  glory  be  to  the  name  of  God,  still.* 

‘So  Skinadre,  refused,  then,*  said  her  husband — ‘  He  wouldn’t 
give  the  meal  V 

‘  No,*  she  replied,  ‘  he  would  not;  but  the  truth  is,  that  our  wo- 
ful  state  is  now  sc  well  known,  that  nobody  will  trust  us  ;  they 
know  there’s  no  chance  of  ever  bein’  paid,  and  they  all  say  they 
can’t  afford  it.* 

*  I’m  not  surprised  at  what  Tom  says,*  observed  our  friend,  young 
Con,  ‘  that  the  meal-mongers  and  stiong  farmers  that  keep  the  pro¬ 
visions  up  on  the  poor,  desarves  to  be  smashed  an*  trampled  under 
foot,  an*  indeed  they’ll  get  it  too  before  long  ;  for  the  people  can’t 
stand  this,  especially  when  one  knows  that  there’s  e.iough,  aye  and 
more  than  enough  in  the  country  * 

‘  If  I  had  tobacco,’  said  the  old  man,  '  I  didn’t  care — that  would 
keep  the  hunger  off  o*  me;  but  its  poor  Mary  here,  now  recovering 
from  sickness,  that  1  pity;  don’t  cry  Mary,  dear;  come  here,  darlin* — 
come  here  and  turn  up  that  creel  an’ sit  down  beside  me.  Its  useless 
to  bid  you  not  cry,  avourneen  machree,  bekase  we  all  know  what 
you  feel.* 

‘  Mrs.  Dalton  had  dried  her  tears  and  sat  upon  a  low  stool  musing 
and  silent,  and  apparently  revolving  in  her  mind  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued  under  such  distressing  circumstances.  1  he  situation  of 
her  family  and  her  want  of  success  in  procuring  them  food,  had  so 
broken  dow’n  her  spirits  and  crushed  her  heart,  tliat  the  lines  o(  her 
face  were  deepened,  and  her  features  sharpened  and  impressed  with 
the  marks  of  suffering  as  strongly  as  if  they  had  been  left  there  by 
the  affliction  of  years.  Her  son  leant  himself  against  a  piece  of 
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broken  wall  that  partly  divided  their  hut  into  something  like  two 
rooms,  if  they  could  be  called  so,  and  from  time  to  time  he  glanced 
about  him,  now  at  his  father,  then  at  his  poor  sisters,  and  again  at 
his  heart-broken  mother,  with  an  impatient  agony  of  spirit  that  could 
scarcely  be  conceived/ 

*  Well,*  said  he,  clenching  his  hands  and  grinding  his  teeth,  ‘  is  it 
expected  that  people  like  us  will  sit  tamely  undher  sich  thratement 
as  we  have  resaved  from  Dick  o*  the  Grange  ?  Oh,  if  we  had  now 
the  five  hundhre  good  pounds  that  we  have  spent  upon  our  farm — 
spent,  as  it  turned  out,  not  for  ourselves,  but  to  enable  that  ould 
villain  of  a  landlord  to  set  it  to  Darby  Skinadre — for  I  b’lieve  it’s  he 
that’s  to  get  it,  with  strong  inthrest  goin*  into  his  pocket  for  all  our 
improvements — if  we  had  now,*  he  continued,  his  passion  rising — ‘if 
we  had  that  five  hundhre  pounds  now— or  one  hundhre — or  one 
pound,  great  God ! — ay,  or  one  shillin’  now,  wouldn’t  it  save  some 
of  you  from  starvin’  V 

This  reflection,  which  in  the  young  man  excited  only  wrath,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  female  part  of  the  family  to  burst  into  fresh  sorrow  ;  not 
so  the  old  man — he  arose  hastily,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  floor 
in  a  state  of  gloomy  indignation  and  fury,  which  far  transcended  that 
of  his  son. 

*  Oh,’  said  he,  '  if  I  was  a  young  man,  as  I  was  wasnt — but  the 
young  men  now  are  poor,  pitiful,  cowardly — I  would — I  would’ — he 
paused  suddenly,  however,  looked  up,  and  clasping  his  hands,  ex¬ 
claimed — *  forgive  me,  oh  God  ! — forgive  the  thought  that  was  in  my 
unhappy  heart !  Oh,  no — no — never,  never  allow  yourself,  Con 
dear,  to  be  carried  away  by  anger,  for  fraid  you  miglit  do  in  one 
minute,  or  in  a  short  fit  of  anger,  what  might  make  you  pass  many  a 
sleepless  night  an’  maybe  banish  the  peace  of  God  from  your  heait 
for  ever !’ 

‘God  bless  you  for  them  last  words,  Condy,’  exclaimed  his  wife, 

*  that’s  the  way  I  wish  you  always  to  spake — but  what  to  do,  or 
where  to  go,  or  who  to  turn  to,  unless  to  God  himself,  I  don’t  know.’ 

*  We’re  come  to  it  at  last,’  said  the  other  daughter,  Peggy  ;  ‘  little 
w’e  thought  it,  but  at  all  events,  it’s  betther  to  do  that  than  to  do 
worse — betther  than  to  rob  or  steal,  or  do  an  ondaicent  act  of  any 
kind.  In  the  name  of- God,  then,  rather  than  you  should  die  of 
hunger,  Mary — you,  an’  my  father,  an’  all  of  yez — I’ll  go  out  and  beg 
from  the  neighbours.’ 

*  Beg  !’  shouted  the  old  man,  with  a  look  of  rage — ‘  beg  !’  he 
repeated,  starting  to  his  feet  and  seizing  his  staff — ‘  beg !  you  shame¬ 
less  and  disgraceful  strap.  Do  you  talk  of  a  Dalton  goin’  out  to 
beg  ? — take  that.* 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  struck  her  over  the  arm  with  a  stick  which 
be  always  carried. 

‘Now,  that  will  teach  you  to  talk  of  beggin*.  No  ! — die — die 
first — die  at  wanst ;  but  no  beggin’  for  any  one  wid  the  blood  of  a 
Dalton  in  their  veins.  Death — ^death  a  thousand  times  sooner  !’ 

•  Father — oh,  father,  father,  why  did  you  do  that  V  exclaimed  his 
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son  ;  '  to  strike  poor  kind  an'  heart-broken  Peggy,  that  would  shed 
her  blood  for  you,  or  for  any  of  us.  Oh,  father.  I’m  sorry  to  see  it  !* 

The  sorrowing  girl  turned  pale  at  the  blow,  and  a  few  tears  came 
down  her  cheeks  ;  but  she  thought  not  of  herself,  nor  of  hersutferings. 
After  the  necessary  pause  occasioned  by  the  pain,  she  ran  to  him, 
and,  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  exclaimed,  in  a  gush  of 
sorrow  that  was  perfectly  heart-rending  to  witness — 

‘  Oh,  father  dear,  forgive  me — your  own  poor  Peggy  ;  sure  it 
was  chiefly  on  your  account  an*  Mary’s  I  was  goin*  to  do  it.  I  won’t 
go,  then,  since  you  don’t  wish  it;  but  I’ll  die  with  you.’ 

The  old  man  flung  the  stick  from  him,  and,  clasping  her  in  his 
arms,  he  sobbed  and  wept  aloud. 

*  My  darlin’  child,’  he  exclaimed,  '  that  never  yet  gave  one  of  us 
a  bad  word  or  an  angry  look — wdll  you  forgive  your  unhappy  father, 
that  doesn’t  know  what  he’s  doin’  ?  Oh  !  1  feel  that  this  state  we’re 
in — this  outher  desolation  an*  misery  we’re  in — will  drive  me  mad  ! 
But  that  hasty  blow,  avourneen  machree — that  hasty  blow  an’  the 
hot  temper  that  makes  me  give  it — is  my  curse  yet,  has  been  always 
my  curse,  an’  ever  will  be  my  curse  ;  it’s  tiiat  curse  that’s  upon  me 
now,  an’  upon  all  of  us  this  minute — it  is,  it  is !’ 

How  can  the  opponents  of  out-door  relief  contemplate  eases 
of  this  kind  without  relenting?  The  Irish  landlords  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  this  desolating  process,  that  they  have  no 
feeling  for  the  heart-broken  victims.  On  the  side  of  the 
oppressor  there  is  power, — law,  and  law  made  in  England,  is 
the  instrument  of  his  arbitrary  will.  But  what  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  on  the  state  of  society,  especially  in  a  time  of  famine, 
like  the  present?  Behold  the  results  of  injustice  and  mis- 
government ! 

'The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  dull  but  frantic  tumult,  and 
the  wild  crowds  as  they  came  and  went,  were  worn  down  by  such 
startling  evidences  of  general  poverty  and  suffering,  as  were  enough 
to  fill  the  heart  with  fear  as  well  as  pity,  even  to  look  upon.  Their 
cadaverous  and  emaciated  aspects  had  something  in  them  so  wild 
and  wolfish,  and  the  fire  of  famine  blazed  so  savagely  in  their  hollow 
eyes,  that  many  of  them  looked  like  creatures  changed  from  their 
very  humanity  by  some  judicial  plague  that  had  been  down  from 
heaven  to  punish  and  desolate  the  land.  The  united  ravages  of 
disease  and  famine  had  weakened  the  powers  of  their  understanding, 
and  impressed  upon  their  bearing  and  features,  an  expression  which 
seemed  partly  the  wild  excitement  of  temporary  phrenzy  —  and 
partly  the  dull,  hopeless  apathy  of  fatuity — a  state  to  which  it  is  well 
known  that  misery,  sickness,  and  luinger,  had  brought  down  the 
strong  intellect  and  reason  of  the  wretched  aiul  famishing  multitudes. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  such  awful  visitations,  must  know  that 
their  terrific  realities  cause  them,  by  wild  influences  that  run  through 
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whole  masses,  to  forj»et  all  the  decencies  and  restraints  of  ordinary 
life,  until  fear  and  shame  and  a  becoming  respect  for  order,  all  of 
which  constitute  the  moral  safely  of  society,  are  thrown  aside  or 
resolved  into  the  great  tyrannical  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which 
when  thus  stimulated,  becomes  what  may  be  termed  the  insanity  of 
desolation  /’ 

Such  terrible  results  in  the  present  instance  have  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  prevented  by  the  system  of  relief,  both  pul)lic  and 
voluntary,  which  has  been  put  into  operation.  This  has  quieted 
the  turbulent  and  ill-conditioned,  but  it  has,  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  left  the  feehlc-bodicd,  the  sick,  the  timid  and  retiring,  to 
perish  and  to  rot  in  their  sepulchral  cabins.  One  of  the  evils 
attending  famine  in  Ireland,  is  the  horror  of  typhus, — spread¬ 
ing  a through  the  people,  which  ptvralyses  their  faculties, 
and  causes  them,  in  some  cases,  to  neglect  the  last  rites  of 
humanity.  'Where  the  people  are  not  reduced  to  this  condi¬ 
tion,  they  are  enabled  to  prolong  a  wretched  existence  by  the 
public  works  and  the  soup-kitchens.  All — all  tending  to  de¬ 
grade  them  to  the  lowest  point.  In  the  meantime,  after  all  the 
cx|)enditurc  and  demoralization,  the  land  is  untillcd  ;  and  the 
people,  left  to  themselves,  stripped  of  all  capital,  destitute  ot 
money  and  credit,  are  no  more  capable  of  doing  it  than  they 
are  of  flying  to  the  moon.  To  revile  them  for  not  putting  in 
their  crops,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  blame  them  for  tlieir 
Celtic  blood — or  the  Spanish  marriage.  Unhappy  Ireland  ! 
While  we  write,  The  Times  (March  15)  lias  come  in,  and  it 
contains  words  which  will  stir  into  madness  anv  vital  blond 
w  hich  remains  in  that  doomed  country.  ‘  Ireland  is  now  at  the 
mercy  of  England.  For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  cent/rrieSf 
Emjland  mny  rule  Ireland ,  and  may  treat  J^er  as  a  thoioiKjhUj 
conquered  country.  To  cause  famine,  pestilence,  and  servile 
war — to  sweep  nine-tenths  of  her  population  from  the  face  of 
the  globe,  before  the  summer^s  heat  has  set  in,  to  mttke  her 
green  valleys  pestilential  with  worse  herrors  than  the  carnage 
of  the  battle-field, — to  blot  her  in  three  months  out  of  the  list 
of  nations,  requires  nothing  more  than  that  England  should 
at  once  leave  her  to  her  own  resources.'  It  is  thus  a  savage- 
hearted  planter  in  America  might  be  supposed  to  exult  over  his 
refractory  slaves,  when  he  got  them  all  down  in  fever; — that  is 
the  moment  magnanimously  to  extort  absolute  submission  to 
his  power,  or  else  ‘leave  them  to  their  ow'n  resources  !' 
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Aar.  VIII. —  1.  Circular  of  the  Central  Committee  appointed  to  aid  in^ 
opposing  the  Government  Scheme  of  Public  Education. 

2.  An  Alarm  to  the  Nation,  on  the  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  dan* 
gerous  measure  of  State  Education  proposed  by  the  Government.* 
By  Edward  Baines,  Esq.  London  :  Ward  and  Co, 

3.  Brief  Notices  respecting  the  proposals  of  the  Government  for 

Popular  Education,  .  Darwen.  F.  Gregson. 

In  our  last  iminbcr  we  iittempted  a  brief  exposition  of  the  main 
features  of  the  goveruraeut  educational  plan,  and  now  recur  to 
the  subject,  in  order  to  note  what  is  passing  and  to  record  our 
judgfuent  on  the  measures  that  should  be  pursued.  The  crisis 
at  which  we  have  arrived  is  a  fearful  one,  and  he  is  no  friend 
to  constitutional  liberty  who  docs  not  give  it  his  most  serious 
attention.  1'o  represent  it  as  a  eontentiou  for  supremacy  be¬ 
tween  hostile  religionists,  or  as  arising  merely  from  the  over- 
sensitiveucss  of  dissenters,  may  suit  the  purpose  of  unprin¬ 
cipled  partizaus,  or  of  men  hostile  to  liberty,  whether  civil  or 
religious.  It  is  no  such  thing.  The  government  kriow  it  is 
not :  and  the  daily  and  weekly^  journals  which  advocate  its  policy 
are  either  grossly  ignorant  of  our  views,  or  they  wilfully  mis¬ 
represent  them.  The  crisis  involves  larger  interests  than  those 
of  dissent.  About  the  latter  we  care  little,  so  far  as  mere  forms 
and  conventionalities  are  eoucerned.  Give  us  the  living  spirit, 
the  radical  principle  of  dissent,  and  we  are  satisfied.  Let  reli¬ 
gion  stand  alone, — unpatrouized  and  uncontrolled  by  the  state — 
an  element  of  moral  power,  to  live  or  die  according  to  its  inhe¬ 
rent  vitality,  and  we  are  content.  We  arc  not  conscious  of  any 
undue  partiality  for  the  mere  forms  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity, 
much  less  of  anv  sectarian  or  bitter  zeal  for  them.  But,  on  tho 
other  hand,  we  know  nothing  of  that  spurious  Ctandour  which 
regards  with  indifference  the  support,  by  our  constrained  agency, 
of  what  we  deem  unscriptural  and  pernicious.  As  the  former 
would  indicate  zeal  without  knowledge,  the  latter  would  be¬ 
token  a  disregard  to  truth,  and  an  acquiescence  in  the  wrong 
done  to  conscience. 

As  Englishmen,  we  arc  jealous  of  every  assault,  whether 
covert  or  open,  on  our  constitutional  liberties,  and  regard  with 
special  distrust  that  centralizing  system  by  which  the  spirit  of 
despotism  is  made  to  consist  with  the  forms  of  popular  freedom. 
Of  this  system  the  educational  scheme  of  the  government  is  an 
offshoot ;  and  on  this  ground,  therefore,  were  there  no  other, 
we  should  take  up  a  position  of  most  determined  hostility 
against  it.  For  the  present,  however,  we  waive  this,  as  we  are 
solicitous,  in  the  first  place,  to  glance  at  the  movements  which 
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are  taking  place  throughout  the  country.  These  are  of  an  ex¬ 
tent,  and  character  exceeding  our  expectations.  It  is  only 
frank  to  make  tins  acknowledgment,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  We  liad  our  misgivings,  but  the  events 
which  have  occurred  during  the  past  month  have  entirely  re¬ 
moved  them.  In  former  days  we  were  deemed  ultra  and 
utopian  on  these  points, — mere  theorizers  in  the  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation, — men  of  abstract  principle,  but  of  little  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  requirements  of  our  country  and  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  voluntary  etlort.  But  the  good  seed  has  germinated. 
The  public  mind  has  been  making  Jiealthy  progress,  and  now 
that  the  time  for  eflbrt  has  arrived,  its  convictions  are  found  to  be 
enlightened,  and  its  views  sound  luid  w  ise.  We  rejoice  iii  the 
result,  and  gather  fresh  confidence  from  it  to  persist  in  the 
advocacy  of  truth  during  its  earlier  and  unpopular  stages. 

The  various  bodies  of  Dissenters  which  are  organised^through- 
out  the  country  have  been  prompt  and  energetic  in  their  move¬ 
ments.  The  London  Deputies,  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Unions,  the  British  Anti-State-Church  Association,  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  Association,  the  Essex  Committee  of  Educii- 
tion,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations, 
the  General  Baptists,  and  other  kindred  bodies,  have  met  and 
recorded  their  judgments ;  and  numerous  meetings  in  Leeds, 
London,  ^Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Norwich,  Leices¬ 
ter,  Colchester,  Southampton,  and  elsewhere,  have  resolved  on 
earnest  opposition.  A  Central  Committee,  sitting  daily  at  the 
King’s  Head,  Poultry,  has  also  been  appointed :  and  the  prompti¬ 
tude  and  vigour  of  their  proceedings  betoken  thorough  earnest¬ 
ness.  Altogether,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  propitious,  and 
men  of  all  classes  and  shades  of  opinion  amongst  ns,  are  bestir- 
ing  themselves  actively  against  the  government  measure.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Our  common  principles  arc  assailed.  A 
covert  attack  is  made  on  the  truth  which  we  hold,  and  we  must 
unite,  heart  and  soul,  to  resist  it,  if  we  would  retain  our  reli¬ 
gious  faith  or  mental  independence.  The  resolutions  passed  at 
the  various  meetings  which  have  been  held  are  proper  to  the 
bodies  adopting  them.  Meeting  in  their  character  as  dissen¬ 
ters,  they  have  recorded  the  objections  which  they  hold, as  such. 
Prominence  is  therefore  given  to  their  view's  as  religionists. 
Tliey  speak  as  dissenters,  and  their  language  has  been  honour¬ 
able  alike  to  their  clear-sightedness  and  their  fidclitv.  The 
speciousness  of  the  government  plan  has  been  exposed,  its  pro¬ 
fessions  of  liberality  have  been  convicted  of  practical  deceit,  and 
its  avowed  object  has  been  proved,  beyond  all  candid  denial,  to 
be  subordinate,  in  tendency  at  least,  to  the  recovery  of  church 
‘power  and  the  augmentation  of  its  revenues.  The  general  bear- 
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ings  of  the  scheme  on  popular  freedom  have  not,  however,  been 
overlooked.  They  are  distinctly  marked  in  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  adopted,  and  it  will  not  be  chargeable  on  dis¬ 
senters  if  our  liberal  representatives  fail  to  withstand  this  fear¬ 
ful  stride  of  the  prerogative.  They  have  been  forewarned  of  the 
danger, — have  been  summoned  to  the  breach,  and  should  the 
enemy  gain  possession  of  the  citadel,  on  them  will  rest  the 
guilt  of  rcinissness  or  of  treachery.  Tlie  unanimity  which  has 
been  evinced  by  various  bodies  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  passing  events.  Oiir  opponents  caleulated 
on  our  division,  but  the  men  who  inspired  their  hopes  have 
been  amongst  the  first  to  rebuke  their  confidence.  Few  things 
have  been  more  gratifying  to  us  than  the  course  pursued  by 
Dr.  Vaughan.  It  does  him  infinite  honour,  and  deserves  to  be 
generously  met.  Tiiere  was  much  to  make  him  pause,  but  he 
threw  from  him  with  noble  frankness  all  that  was  little  and 
mean,  and  avowed  without  reserve  the  change  which  his  views 
had  undergone.  ‘  My  hope  has  been,^  he  said,  at  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Conference  on  Education,  ‘  that  some  course  might  be 
devised  by  which  the  agency  of  the  state  might  be  made  to  act 
as  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  voluntary  effort  in  this  field  of  la- 
hour.  But  I  now  utterly  despair  of  anything  of  the  sort ;  and 
my  conviction  is,  after  the  most  serious  thought  I  have  been 
able  to  bring  on  the  subject,  that  we  must,  as  nonconformists, 
from  henceforth  abandon  all  thought  of  looking  to  the  state  for 
aid  in  this  work.  It  must  now  be  our  fixed  resolve,  that  all  we 
do  in  education  shall  be  done  wholly  by  ourselves ;  and  in  all 
justice  we  may  insist  that  what  is  done  in  this  way  by  our 
neighbours  should  be  done  after  the  same  manner —done  by 
themselves.’ 

The  same  honourable  frankness  has  been  displayed  by  other 
men,  amongst  whom  we  arc  specially  griatificd  to  name  Mr. 
Blackburn  of  London,  Dr.  liafllcs  and  Mr.  Kelly  of  Liverpool, 
and  ^ir,  Scott  of  Bradford.  Come  what  may,  therefore,  as  to 
the  immediate  efi’ect  of  our  labours,  we  cannot  fail  to  gain  by 
the  present  agitation.  We  have  already  done  so  to  an  extent 
beyond  our  expectations.  Sound  views  have  been  extensively 
circulated,  many  converts  have  been  gained  to  the  doctrine  of 
voluntary  education,  and  the  sentiments  and  purposes  of  the 
general  body  of  dissenters,  are  obviously  in  progress  towards  a 
combined  and  earnest  effort  for  the  correction  of  the  primary 
evil.  We  shall,  at  any  rate,  keep  ourselves  clear  of  govern¬ 
mental  influence,— shall  stand  vindicated  before  our  country  of 
basely  tampering  with  its  interests,  and  be  prepared,  when  the 
passion  of  the  hour  has  passed  away,  to  vindicate  the  truth  be¬ 
fore  a  respectful  and  attentive  audience.  But  we  arc  fur  from 
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anticipating  present  defeat.  We  say  not  tliis  to  stimulate  un¬ 
founded  hopes,  but  from  a  cairn  review  of  our  position,  and  a 
clear  conviction  that  the  means  of  success  are  in  our  hands. 
The  ground  of  our  confidence  will  be  more  distinctly  stated  be¬ 
fore  we  close.  At  present  we  simply  remark,  that  if  the  acti¬ 
vity  which  has  been  awakened  be  wisely  directed  against -the 
assailable  point  of  our  enemies'  position,  we  can  scarcely  fail. 
The  citadel  may  be  gained,  if  our  approach  be  made  in  the 
right  direction. 

There  arc  two  points  on  which  we  are  desirous  of  saying  a 
word,  and  to  these  we  shall  mainly  conhue  ourselves.  The Jirst 
restpeds  the  ecdesiastical  bearing  of  the  measure.  We  do  not 
wish  to  overstate  this,  or  to  prefer  charges  against  the  scheme, 

which  arc  not  obvionslv  and  without  doubt  sustained  bv  it. 

•  » 

We  therefore  at  once  admit  that  there  is  a  profession  of  abso¬ 
lute  neutrality  in  the  plan — a  seeming  fairness,  w  hich  entitles  it 
to  respect.  Its  framers  had  to  provide  a  machinery  adapted  to 
an  existing  condition  of  things.  The  case  to  be  met  was  that  of 
two  parties,  separately  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and 
each  averse  from  the  oversight  and  control  of  the  other.  Go¬ 
vernment  interference  being  resolved  on,  the  only  mode  of  ad¬ 
ministering  its  pecuniary  aid  wi»h  any  semblance  of  impartiality, 
Avas  to  tender  it  to  each  party,  in  a  form  w  hich  did  not  involve 
the  intrusion  of  the  other.  This,  then,  is  the  plan  adopted ; 
and  so  far  there  is  no  ground  for  impeachment  or  distrust.  Aid 
is  tendered  to  all  schools  willing  to  submit  to  the  regulations 
adopted.  No  exception  is  made,  either  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical. 
Unitarians  and  trinitarians,  churchmen  and  dissenters,  catholics 
and  jirotestants,  are  equally  eligible.  The  ^Minutes  of  the 
Council  on  Kducation  theoretically  embrace  the  w  hole.  Nothing 
tan  well  be  fairer,  or  less  open  to  what  it  is  now  fashionable  to 
term  sectarian  objections.  Hence  the  seeming  force  with  which 
the  ‘Times,'  ‘  Daily  News,'  ‘  Morning  Herald,’  and  other  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  government  scheme  conduct  its  defence.  True  to 
the  letter,  but  false  to  the  spirit  of  the  plan,  they  contend  that 
our  objections  contradict  each  other,  and  alfect  to  regard  them 
with  hauteur  and  contempt.  It  is  easy  to  see  through  all  this. 
We  have  been  long  accustomed  to  such  treatment,  and  our  past 
policy  has  encouraged  it.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give  our 
opponents  credit  for  sincerity.  They  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive 
the  ground  of  our  objections,  or  to  mark  its  consistency  Avitli 
the  literal  latitudinarianivsm  of  the  plan.  We  have  never  af- 
tirmed,  we  never  shall  affirm,  that  its  sectarian  complexion  is 
avowed — that  its  provisions  are,  in  words,  designed  to  promote 
clerical  power,  or  that  its  regulations  arc  openly  framed  to 
put  down  dissent,  and  to  rear  a  generation  of  churchmen.  The 
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framers  of  the  i)lan  were  too  wise  for  this.  Their  sagacity  would 
have  been  at  fault  had  they  done  so,  and  we  should  liavc  had  no 
(iithculty  in  rousing  against  them  the  indignant  resistanee  of 
the  English  people.  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  otliers  knew 
full  well  that  the  time  was  past  for  such  things.  The  palmy 
days  of  churchmanship  were  too  far  gone  to  permit  it ;  and  they 
have  therefore  adroitly  sought  their  end  by  less  direct  and  more 
delusive  means.  Being  wise  in  their  generation,  clever  rather 
than  sagacious,  devoted  to  partizanship  more  than  to  truth, 
skilful  in  availing  themselves  of  chances  rather  than  high-minded 
and  generous,  more  intent  on  their  object  than  scrupulous  about 
the  means,  they  have  clothed  with  an  air  of  lil)erality  one  of  the 
most  sectarian  measures  ever  submitted  to  the  British  parliament. 
The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  those  of 
Esau.  Amidst  plausible  professions,  profuse  avowals  of  im¬ 
partiality,  they  seek  to  accon)])lish  the  policy  of  an  intolerant 
arid  sordid  hierarchy.  The  ‘Morning  Herald’ — to  be  pitied  if 
sincere,  to  be  despised  if  dishonest — exults  in  what  it  deems 
our  false  position.  It  seeks  to  impale  us  on  the  horns  of  a  di¬ 
lemma  which  has  no  existence  but  in  its  own  cloudv  vision. 
Our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves  of  the  truthfulness  and 
severity  of  the  logic  which  is  arrayed  against  us.  lleferring  to 
the  admirable  Analysis  of  the  government  plan  which  the  Central 
Committee  has  published,  the  ‘  Herald  ’  says : — 

*  Now,  we  can  understand  Irow  a  scheme  might  be  so  devised  as 
to  throw  all  power  and  influence  into  the  hands  of  the  church  and  its 
clergy  ;  or  how  it  might  he  so  liarned  as  to  declare  in  plain  terms  the 
entire  neutrality  and  rndilference  of  the  governmerrt,  and  its  resolve 
to  give  no  |»relei’ence  to  the  elrurch; — but  how  one  scheme  can  pos¬ 
sess,  at  the  same  time,  both  these  faults,  passes  our  comprehension. 
Exclusiveness  and  latitudinal ianism  are  not  qualities  which  can 
co-exist  in  the  same  mind.  If  the  plan  be,  as  tliis  manifesto  stales, 
in  capital  letters,  *  intended  to  favour  the  established  church,*  how 
can  it,  at  the  same  time,  ‘  exliibit  the  government  as  directly  engaged 
in  the  maintenance  of  all  existing  religious  systems,  as  if  all  were 
equally  true,  equally  false,  or  equally  indifferent  V  In  a  word,  if 
the  plan  be  partial,  and  intended  to  favour  the  church,  how  can  it  be 
also,  and  at  the  same  lime,  impartial,  and  evincing  ‘  equal*  favour  ‘to 
all  existing  religious  systems?'* 

'  Unquestionably,  the  Dissenters  must  choose  which  of  these  two 
accusations  they  will  bring  against  it.  If  they  can  show  that  it  is 
latitudinaiian,  and  affords  ‘equal’  siqiport  to  ‘all  existing  religious 
systems,'  then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  join  with  them  in  opposing  it. 
But,  if  they  prefer  this  charge,  they  must  blot  out  the  greater  part 
of  their  manifesto,  wdiich  alleges,  that  the  scheme  is  ‘  designed  to 
favour  the  established  church,’  and  ‘to  throw  the  education  of  the 
people  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.” 
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The  seeming  force  of  all  this  is  instantly  dissipatevl  when  the 
tendency  of  the  measure  is  compared  with  its  theory.  The 
former  is  exclusive,  the  latter  latitudinarian.  The  one  is  '  in¬ 
tended  to  favour  the  established  church/  whilst  the  other  exhi¬ 
bits  '  the  government  as  directly  engaged  in  the  maintenance  of 
all  existing  religious  systems,  as  if  all  were  equally  true,  equally 
false,  or  equally  indifferent.’  Between  these  positions,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  no  such  discrepancy  as  is  alleged.  They  are 
equally  sust.ained  by  the  evidence  before  us,  and  no  large  measure 
of  candour  was  needed  to  perceive  them.  In  truth,  the  hititu- 
dinarianism  of  the  plan  was  essential  to  its  sectarianism.  There 
would  have  been  no  chance  for  the  latter  without  the  former. 
Tiie  doctrine  now  prevalent  amongst  our  politicians  is  notoriously 
in  favour  of  the  support  of  all  religionists,  and  the  humiliating 
expedient  is  therefore  adoptcvl,  of  employing  the  language  of 
this  school  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  power  and  repute  of 
an  ecclesiastical  monopoly.  The  scheme,  though  disgraceful, 
was  skilfully  concocted.  Its  verbiage  was  open  to  all,  and  w  hen 
interpreted  by  itself,  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  liberality  of  its  designers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  facts  which  disprove  its  professions,  by  convicting  it  of  sec¬ 
tarian  tendencies,  are  known  to  comparatively  few,  and  can  be 
notified  to  the  many  only  by  a  long,  laborious,  and  expensive 
process. 

But  these  charges  it  may  be  alleged  are  too  weighty  to  be 
advanced  on  mere  surmise.  This  we  admit.  We  do  not  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  ourselves  that  thev  are  so.  We  adduce  them  as 

* 

grave  accusations,  and  are  prepared  with  evidence  which  must 
command  the  assent  of  every  impartial  jury.  We  say  then  to 
our  countrymen  ;  Look  well  at  the  whole  case,  take  into  account 
all  the  facts  which  pertain  to  it.  Be  not  misled  by  a  partial 
consideration  of  the  matter,  and  specially  guard  against  judg¬ 
ing  of  its  effect  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  its  words.  We 
ask  you  not  to  conclude  that  we  are  right,  but  simply  to  sus¬ 
pend  vour  decision  until  vou  have  rendered  voursclf  familiar 
with  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  which  must  necessarily 
affect  its  working.  Now  it  was  known  to  the  framers  of  this 
measure — a  fact  most  important  to  be  borne  in  mind — that  very 
few  dissenters  would  accept  the  aid  they  proficr.  We  say  no¬ 
thing  now’  of  the  respect  due  to  dissenters  from  their  having 
been  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  friends  of  popular  education; 
of  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  labours  in  this  department ; 
or  of  the  hostility  they  had  long  to  encounter  from  the  esta¬ 
blished  clergy.  These  are  matters  of  history,  and  the  man  who 
‘  denies  them  is  either  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world, 
or  wilfully  misrepresents  it.  It  is  sufficieut  for  us  to  say,  that 
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a  growing  disinclination  to  receive  government  aid,  even  towards 
the  erection  of  school  buildings  has  been  evinced  by  dissenters 
for  some  years  past,  and  that  this  fact  could  not  but  be  known 
to  the  framers  of  the  government  plan.  There  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  amongst  us  respecting  the  reception  of  such  aid  in 
cases  where  religious  instruction  was  involved.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Baines  and  Dr.  Vaughan  were  one.  Their  only  disagree¬ 
ment  respected  the  right  and  the  expediency  of  state  inter¬ 
ference  with  secular  instruction — a  question  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with,  but  still  distinct  from,  that  on  w  hich  the  public 
judgment  is  now  invoked.  Unless,  tlierefore,  we  attribute  to 
the  advisers  of  government  a  measure  of  ignorance  wdiich  is 
scarcely  conceivable,  the  present  plan  must  have  been  drawn 
up  with  the  full  conviction  that  it  would  encounter  decided 
opposition  from  all  classes  of  dissenters.  The  religious  teaching 
it  enjoins  in  the  case  of  church  schools  —  and  which,  as 
we  shall  presently  sec,  constitute  nearly  all  the  schools  that 
will  accept  government  aid  —  is  of  an  order  against  which  the 
scruples  of  dissenters  apply  with  special  force,  and  towards 
being  compelled  to  support  which  they  feel  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  objections.  It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  this  was  not  fore¬ 
seen.  It  might  have  been,  it  ought  to  have  been  known.  The 
recorded  sentiments  of  dissenters  on  the  compulsory  support  of 
religion  in  general,  and  especially  of  religious  opinions  which 
are  deemed  heretical,  have  long  been  before  the  public.  They 
are  no  secret,  but  have  been  embodied  in  Memorials  to  the 
throne,  and  in  Petitions  to  the  legislature.  Very  recently  they 
were  expressed  in  every  form  which  the  constitution  permitted, 
and  w  ere  urged  with  no  little  earnestness  on  the  Minister  of  the 
day.  But  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  were  not 
left  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  dissenters  even  from  these 
public  and  notorious  facts.  Their  ow  n  proceedings  admonished 
them  of  our  views.  Their  votes  furnished  a  species  of  evidence 
which  ought  to  have  been  irresistible,  and  with  which  it  may  be 
presumed,  without  over-taxing  their  research,  that  they  were 
familiar.  The  National  or  Church  schools  have  received  at 
least  five-sixths  of  the  grants  already  made,  though  the  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  w'erc  far  less  objectionable  to  dissenters  than 
those  now  prescribed.  The  Minutes  of  the  Council,  therefore, 
place  beyond  doubt  the  disinclination  of  dissenters  to  receive 
such  grants,  for  it  is  impossible  to  account  on  any  other  ground 
for  the  disproportion  observable.  The  *  Morning  Herald'  it  is 
true,  in  its  leader  of  to-day  (w'e  write  on  the  20th  of  March,) 
attributes  this  disproportion  to  the  numerical  superiority  of 
churchmen,  and — proh  pudor — to  their  greater  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  education.  What  an  opinion  must  this  journal  have  of 
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the  intelligence  and  candour  of  its  readers,  when  it  thus  out- 
niges  common  sense  and  belies  the  most  notorious  facts'!  Not 
satisfied,  luiwever,  witli  tlie  grossness  of  its  blunder,  it  appeals 
to  the  Returns  of  ^larriages  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  its 
numcrieal  averment ;  as  though  in  its  simplicity,  it  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  special  circumstances  which  affect  the  operation  of 
the  New  Marriage  Act.  But  let  this  pass.  It  will  aft*ect  none 
but  those  who  are  determined  unbelievers,  and  are,  therefore, 
inaccessible  both  to  argument  and  to  fact.  Now  it  was  in  the 
face  of  this  disproportion  in  the  classes  of  recipients  of  public 
grants,  and  with  a  clear  conviction,  as  we  believe,  of  the 
ground  of  it,  that  the  present  scheme  was  framed, — a  scheme,  be 
it  remembered,  a  hundred-fold  more  objectionable  than  that  of 
which  dissenters  already  declined  to  avail  themselves.  M  hat. 
then,  can  w’e  think  of  the  liberjility  professed,  but  that  it  is  a 
mere  device,  a  piece  of  state-craft,  which  insults  our  intellect 
while  it  assails  our  deepest  religious  convictions?  We  can 
respect  the  opponent  who  denounces  our  creed  and  manfully 
contends  against  it,  but  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  those 
who,  under  pretence  of  liberality,  seek  to  effect  a  sectarian 
policy. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  denouncing  tlie  opposition  of  dissenters 
as  ‘  unfounded  and  ridiculous,^  virtually  admitted  its  reason- 
ableness.  So  far  from  deeming  the  interference  of  the  church 
an  objection,  his  quarrel  with  the  measure  was,  that  it  did 
not  admit  it  sufficiently.  He  had  no  doubt  about  the  fact  of 
interference,  but  regretted  that  it  was  not  carried  much 
further : — 

*  He  should,  perhaps,*  said  his  lordship,  'be  worse  thought  of 
than  the  noble  marquis  for  saying  it,  but  his  objection  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  plan  was,  that  it  did  not  establish  a  more  general  and  national 
system  of  education,  with  more  interference  on  the  part  of  the  church. 
There  would  not  have  been  u  greater  clamour  against  it  from  these 
w'orthy  persons  than  against  the  present  scheme,  and  the  country 
would  have  gained  something  for  its  trouble,  whereas  now  it  got 
little  or  nothing.  His  own  Parish  School  Bill  of  18*21  was  borne 
down  by  the  opposition  of  the  dissenters,  because  the  church  sup¬ 
ported  it.  He  proposed  to  give  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  a  veto  on 
the  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster ;  but  the  noble  marquis  did  not 
go  nearly  so  far  as  that.** 

need  not  comment  on  these  words.  Lord  Brougliam  is 
bis  own  worst  enemy,  and  is,  apparently,  intent  on  tearing  from 
himself  every  patch  and  shred  of  his  former  goodly  covering. 
Oue  virtue  survives  all  others,  and  by^  this  the  liypocrite  is  iiu- 


•  ‘Times,*  March  16th. 
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mnskefl— the  false  patriot  is  revealed  to  the  indignant  scorn  of 
an  insulted  public. 

Such  was  the  evidence  before  tlie  framers  of  this  measure, 
when  engaged  in  its  concoction.  Let  us  now  see  bow  this  evi- 
dcnce  is  atfccted,  by  what  has  occurred  since  the  plan  has  been 
made  public.  We  shall  thus  be  qualified  to  correct  our  con¬ 
clusion  if  it  be  erroneous,  or  shall  have  it  strengthened  if 
additional  evidence  have  been  adduced  of  the  repugnance 
to  government  interference,  which  we  attribute  to  the  dis¬ 
senting  body.  We  have  already  intimated,  in  general  terms, 
the  almost  unanimous  verdict  which  has  been  pronounced 
against  it  by  the  dissenters  of  England,  and  it  is  of  importance 
to  note  whether  the  ground  of  their  verdict  sustains  or  weakens 
the  conclusion  to  which  prior  evidence  hns  Icfl  us.  On  this 
point,  then,  there  is  no  didiculty,  save  in  the  selection  of  our 
proofs.  The  witnesses  are  so  numerous,  and  their  evidence  is 
so  perfectly  harmonious,  that  we  need  do  little  more  than  refer 
to  the  resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  various 
bodies  existing  amongst  us.  The  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  General  Ba[)tists,  have 
concurred  in  denouncing  the  sectarian  tendency  of  the  plan, 
and  on  this  ground,  apart  from  other  considerations,  have 
ranged  themselves  amongst  its  determined  opponents.  The 
dissenters  of  London  and  of  the  country  are  here  one;  minis¬ 
terial  and  lay  associations  know  no  difference  on  this  point ; 
the  more  conservative  organisations  arc  ranged  side  by  side  with 
the  more  radical;  the  'practical  grievance^  men,  with  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  an  aggressive  policy.  All  perceive  the  tendency  of 
the  measure,  and  denounce,  as  becomes  them,  its  obvious  sub¬ 
serviency  to  the  church  establishment.  The  unanimity  observ¬ 
able  on  this  point  is  paralleled  only  by  the  opposition  in  1811 
to  Lord  Sidmouth’s  bill,  and  in  more  recent  times  to  the  Fac¬ 
tory  Education  scheme  of  Sir  James  Graham.  The  measure  o 
information  possessed  on  some  features  of  the  scheme,  may  vary 
in  degree  and  accuracy,  and  different  opinions  may,  to  a  slight 
extent,  prevail  respecting  the  expediency  of  government  inter¬ 
ference,  in  a  modified  and  more  popular  form  ;  but  on  the  point 
we  are  now  considering  there  is  absolute  agreement — a  oneness 
of  conviction  and  of  feeling,  which  nothing  short  of  absolute 
proof  could  have  secured.  A  few  illustrations  will  confirm  our 
statement,  and  put  the  matter  in  a  yet  clearer  liglit.  At  a 
special  meeting  of  The  Deputies  of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
Three  Denominations ^  in  and  about  Loudon — one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  temperate  bodies  existing  amongst  us— -it  w\as  affirmed, 
amongst  other  resolutions  ; — 
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‘  That  the  measure  is  particularly  obnoxious  to  protestant  dis¬ 
senters,  in  consequence  of  its  obvious  partiality  to  the  established 
church,  by  proposing  to  devote  moneys  contributed  by  the  members 
of  all  religious  denominations  alike,  to  the  maintenance  of  schools 
and  schoolmasters  identified  with  the  established  church,  on  prin¬ 
ciples  which  preclude  protestant  dissenters  from  consistently  accept¬ 
ing  any  share  of  such  grants  :  by  giving  to  the  establisiied  clergy  a 
co-ordinate  authority  with  the  government  in  the  administration  of 
the  scheme ;  and  by  authoritatively  constituting,  for  the  first  time, 
the  church  catechism  a  lesson-book  in  schools,  which,  if  supported 
by  public  money,  ought  to  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  poor 
w'ithout  distinction  of  religious  creed  or  worship.* 

The  General  Body  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the 
Three  Denominations  have  adopted  resolutions  in  entire  accord¬ 
ance  with  The  Deputies,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specinien  : 

‘That  on  so  grave  a  question,  the  members  of  this  body  cannot 
stoop  to  the  mere  cavils  of  parly,  but  are  constrained  by  what  they 
deem  great  principles  to  oppose  the  government  plan  of  education: 
for  they  object,  as  free  Englishmen,  to  its  unconstitutional  origin  and 
servile  tendencies;  ns  evangelical  Christians,  to  its  latitudinarian 
aspect,  confounding  all  distinctions  between  truth  and  error  ;  and  as 
protestant  dissenters,  to  its  appropriation  of  national  money  for  any 
religious  purposes  whatsoever.’ 

The  Congregational  Board  of  Education,  which  has  raised, 
since  18 about  1^120,000,  besides  the  ordinary  school  out¬ 
lay  of  its  members,  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  its  consti¬ 
tuents,  convened  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  recorded 
its  views  on  this  point  yet  more  fully  in  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : — 

*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  assembly,  it  is  a  matter  for  just  and 
great  alarm,  that  the  present  plan  of  government  education  provides 
for  grants  to  church  of  England  schools,  as  such,  and  makes  the 
teaching  of  the  church  catechism  compulsory  :  and,  in  other  schools, 
where  the  tenets  of  Independents,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  Unita¬ 
rians,  and  other  bodies  are  inculcated,  government  grunts  a?e  to  be 
available,  with  the  highest  sanction,  to  the  principle  of  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  different  sects  to  the  rising  population,  and  paying  for 
such  teaching  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  thus  making  the  members 
of  the  church  of  England  contribute  to  the  spread  of  Unitarianism — 
the  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other  protestant  dis¬ 
senters,  contribute  to  the  spread  of  the  errors  of  the  church  catechism 
and  of  the  Romish  church  :  in  one  word,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
payment  and  pensioning  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations,  and 
thus  to  bring  religion  into  disrepute,  promote  indifference  and  infi- 
delity,  and  inflict  a  lasting  injury  upon  the  consciences  of  all  thought¬ 
ful  religious  men — calculated  to  lead  to  resistance  and  to  strife, 
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until  a  principle  so  unjust,  impolitic,  and  unscriptiiral  be  utterly 
abandoned.* 

One  more  illustration  must  suffice,  and  we  take  it  designedly 
from  the  minutes  of  a  society  more  avowedly  ultra  in  its  views, 
and  constituted  for  the  very  purpose  of  exposing,  with  a  view 
to  its  practical  correction,  the  working  of  the  state-church 
principle.  We  refer  to  the  British  Anti-State  Church  Associ¬ 
ation,  on  which  it  specially  devolved  to  lay  bare  the  insidious 
policy  of  the  government  scheme.  This  it  has  done  with 
minuteness  and  fidelity,  in  the  follow  ing  resolutions : — 

That  the  proposed  measure  lies  open  to  the  strongest  objections 
as  involving  a  scheme  of  church-extension,  amounting,  in  effect,  to 
the  imposition  of  a  supplementary  church  establishment;  and  that 
in  the  following  respects ; — 

1.  ‘The  inspectors  appointed  by  the  committee  of  council  to 

superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  measure,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  clergymen  of  the  established  church ;  and  they 
will  be,  in  almost  every  case,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  of  York. 

2.  *  In  schools  connected  with  the  established  church,  religious 

instruction,  embracing  the  church  catechismand  liturgy,  is 
made  compulsory. 

3.  ‘  In  such  schools,  the  parochial  clergyman  is  associated  with 

the  inspector  in  the  examination  of  the  children  on  religious 
subjects. 

4.  ‘  In  the  same  class  of  schools,  no  child  can  become  a  pupil 

teacher  or  a  stipendiary  monitor,  nor  reap  the  subsequent 
benefits  to  be  conferred — whether  in  the  shape  of  such  ap¬ 
pointments,  or  of  Queen's  scholarships  or  other  exhibitions 
in  normal  schools,  or  of  appointments  as  schoolmasters  and 
in  the  revenue  departments,  or  of  fees  for  the  training  of 
pupil  teachers  and  stipendiary  monitors,  or  of  grants  in  aid 
of  salary  or  annual  gratuities  for  efficiency  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  schools  or  of  school  field-gardens  and  workshops, 
or  of  retiring  pensions — without  a  yearly  certificate  from 
the  parochial  clergyman  while  in  statu  pupillari,  and  his 
continued  approval  ever  afterwards. 

That  the  direct  and  inevitable  operation  of  the  measure  will 
be,  not  merely  to  place  the  instruction  of  the  people  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  and  control  of  the  established  clergy,  but  also  to 
render  a  large  section  of  the  community  utterly  dependent  upon 
their  countenance  and  good  opinion  for  daily  bread  and  success  in 
life  ;  thereby  giving  to  them  an  additional  weight  and  influence  in 
the  country,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

That,  should  the  proposed  scheme  be  carried  into  full  effect, 
the  established  clergy  will  probably  have  at  their  disposal,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  enormous  revenues  already  in  their  possession,  a  sup- 
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plementnry  income  of  little  less  than  two  million  pounds  sterling 
annually. 

That,  inasmuch  as  the  repugnance  of  protestant  dissenters 
in  general  to  the  reception  of  government  grants  for  educational 
purposes  is  notorious,  the  pretended  impartiality  of  the  measure,  in 
offering  a  participation  in  pecuniary  benefits  to  schools  and 
schoolmasters  of  all  denominations,  irrespective  of  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
tinctions,  is  utterly  delusive  ;  while  it  is  manifestly  unjust  and  oppres¬ 
sive,  that,  from  funds  contributed  by  the  members  of  all  religious 
persuasions  indiscriminately,  large  resources  should  be  drawn  to  be 
distributed  at  the  discretion  and  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  of 
the  established  church,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  recovering  and 
extending  their  influence  over  the  popular  mind,  and  of  fortifying 
thc»nselvfs  against  the  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  and 
clerical  despotism.* 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  adduce  these  resolutions 
only  as  specimens  of  the  views  which  are  universal  amongst 
us.  They  arc  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  distinctly  brand, 
in  the  judgment  of  tlie  parties  concerned,  the  ministerial 
measure  with  the  worst  species  of  sectarianism,  and  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  indifference  towards  our  religious  scruples.  There  are 
other  and  formidable  objections  specified,  but  we  have  at  present 
to  do  with  one  view  of  the  case  only,  and  ou  this  the  language 
used  is  unequivocal  and  uniform. 

From  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that,  come  what  may, 
dissenters — with  an  exception  too  inconsiderable  to  be  noticed 
— will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  plan,  «o  far  as 
the  reception  of  its  grants  are  concerned.  Their  conduct  for 
some  years  past  has  shown  this,  and  the  resolutions  now' 
adopted  place  it  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  scheme  is  in/ac/,  whatever  it  may  be  in  words,  a  church- 
school  scheme;  dissenters  regard  it  as  such,  and  denounce  it 
accordingly.  The  public  money  will  go  exclusively  in  this 
direction,  and  its  effect  will  be  to  bend  the  young  intellect  of 
England  to  the  policy  and  spirit  of  the  state  clergy.  Dissenters 
will  not  receive  it,  whatever  may  be  the  issue.  A  great  change 
has  been  working  in  their  views  for  some  time  past,  ^Vhen 
the  grant  of  20,000/.  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  for  education, 
was  first  proposed  by  Lord  Althorpe,  in  1833,  dissenters  had  not 
reflected  on  the  character  of  such  votes.  There  had  been  no 
practical  necessity  for  scrutinizing  the  principles  they  involved ; 
whilst  the  form  which  the  grant  took  was  so  simple,  that  wo 
are  not  surprised  at  many  being  captivated  by  it.  From  the 
first  some  objected,  but  they  were  unquestionably  a  small  mino¬ 
rity,  and  were  deemed  an  impracticable  class,  more  intent  on  ab¬ 
stract  principle  than  on  practical  utility.  It  would  undoubtedly 
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have  been  more  creditable  to  our  sagacity,  bad  we,  in  1833,  with¬ 
stood  the  insidious  proposal  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  continued,  with  some  misgiving, 
down  to  1839,  when  Lord  Melbourne's  government  proposed  to 
increase  the  grant  to  30,000/.,  and  to  transfer  its  management 
from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  a  committee  of  the  privy  council. 

In  the  meantime,  and  more  rapidly  since  then,  "a  convic¬ 
tion  has  been  gaining  ground,  that  the  evils  of  such  grants 
far  outweigh  their  benefits;  and  that  government,  in  making 
them,  steps  out  of  its  province,  and  undertakes  what  is 
effected  far  better,  and  with  more  certainty,  by  voluntary 
enterprize.  To  charge  dissenters  with  inconsistency  on  this 
account,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  the  government  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  for  many  years  was  an  opponent  of  free- 
trade  doctrines,  but  ultimately  avowed  himselt  their  advocate 
and  champion.  On  the  education  question,  dissenters  have 
done  only  what  the  premier  did  in  the  .abolition  of  the  corn- 
laws.  We  feel,  however,  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging, 
that  they  are  blameworthy  for  their  former  doings  in  this 
matter.  In  1833,  and  especially  in  1839,  they  ought  to  have 
taken  the  alarm.  Their  sagacity  or  their  honesty  was  at 
fault,  that  they  did  not.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is — and  it 
is  better  frankly  to  admit  it — the  views  of  our  leading  men 
were  yet  unformed,  or  were  favourable  to  a  modified  form  of 
government  interference,  while  their  political  affinities  were 
then  permitted  greatly  to  influence  their  dissenting  policy. 

The  *  Patriot '  of  March  22,  has  furnished  an  able  ex¬ 
position  of  this  point,  to  which  little  need  be  added.  Every 
candid  mind  will  admit  its  force,  and  we  are  content  to  rest 
our  case  upon  it. 

‘Now  we  are  bound  to  confess/  says  the  Pa/no/, — 'we  have  not 
concealed — that  a  large  portion  of  the  dissenters,  eight  years  ago, 
thought  that  government  grants  to  the  two  great  educational  societies 
might  beneficially  aid  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people.  There 
was  an  apparent  liberality  displayed  in  putting  these  two  societies 
on  the  same  footing, — so  much  seemed  to  be  gained  for  the  principle 
of  religious  equality  in  extending  the  parliamentary  aid  to  all  deno¬ 
minations, — the  opposition  to  the  government  on  the  part  of  the 
Tories  and  high -church  party  was  so  factious,  bigoted,  and  unrea¬ 
sonable, — the  claims  of  the  church  were  so  arrogant  and  preposter¬ 
ous, — and  the  smallness  of  the  grant  was  so  adapted  to  strengthen 
the  idea,  that  it  was  intended  simply  to  aid  and  to  encourage  free 
education, — that  it  is  no  wonder,  no  disgrace,  that  the  dissenters 
were  deterred  from  opposing  the  Whig  government  on  that  occasion. 

which  would  have  upset  the  ministry . The  experience  of 

eight  years,  however,  has  strengthened  objections,  which  we  then  felt, 
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but  forebore  to  urge.  Between  a  parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of 
Bchool-building,  and  a  ministry  of  public  education,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  more  necessary  connexion,  than  between  a  grant  for 
church  extension  and  a  minister  of  public  worship,  with  a  host  of  in¬ 
spectors  of  churches  and  chapels.  But  now,  out  of  the  educational 
grant  has  grown  up  a  dictatorship,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and 
hostile  to  religious  freedom.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  the  fruitless 
issue  of  the  experiment  of  government  education  in  Ireland,  which 
has  but  rendered  school  instruction  more  sectarian  than  ever,  dete¬ 
riorated  the  average  character  of  the  teachers,  and  raised  fresh  bar¬ 
riers  against  the  diffusion  of  sound  religious  knowledge.  We  have 
also  seen  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the 
people  in  providing  the  means  of  education.  We  have  learned  wis¬ 
dom,  too,  from  other  countries . It  is  just  because  the  inter¬ 

ference  of  the  state  in  education  has  proved  mischievous,  an  engine 
of  despotism,  an  obstacle  to  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  in 
France,  in  Prussia,  in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in  Austria  (and  how 
little  the  experience  even  of  the  United  States  is  in  favour  of  state 
education,  Mr.  Baines  has  triumphantly  demonstraled) — it  is  because 
the  facts  relating  to  the  continental  systems  and  their  working  are 
now  better  known  and  understood  than  they  were  eight  years  ago — 
that  we  are  fortihed  in  the  conclusion,  tliat  the  education  of  the 
people  is  not  the  business,  not  the  duty  of  government ;  that  govern¬ 
ments  are  not  able  to  perform  the  office  of  public  educators  ;  that 
governmental  control  and  governmental  patronage,  in  matters  of 
education  and  religion,  inevitably  result  in  corruption  and  tyranny ; 
and  that  there  can  be  no  safety  for  religious  freedom,  or  freedom  of 
opinion,  unless  education  itself  be  left  free;  that,  in  a  word,  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  government  to  provide  education  for  a  free  people.’ 

The  change  which  has  been  passing  over  us  could  not  be 
unnoticed  by  the  framers  of  the  present  measure.  It  was  known 
to  our  rulers.  They  were  distinctly  apprized  of  the  fact,  and, 
as  already  shown,  had  long  been  in  possession  of  evidence  which 
ought  to  have  convinced  them  of  it.  Yet  they  continue  to 
laud  their  impartiality,  and,  what  is  more  marvellous  still,  expect 
the  nation  to  believe  them.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  recently 
endeavoured  to  break  down  our  case,  but  what  can  he  mean 
in  affirming,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  done,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  against  the  scheme, 
‘That  the  sentiments  of  the  petitioners  were  by  no  means 
universally  those  of  the  dissenters.  A  great  portion  of 
that  body  was  favourable  to  the  plan.'  We  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  personal  integrity  of  the  noble  marquis,  to 
believe  he  would  have  uttered  these  words,  had  he  not  been 
persuaded  of  their  truth.  But  he  has  been  grossly  misled, 
and  is  responsible  for  having  given  his  confidence  to  those 
who  are  either  ignorant  of  our  views,  or  are  interested  in 
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misrepresenting  them.  Men  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of 
dissent,  or  whose  intercourse  is  restricted  to  its  smallest,  and, 
in  relation  to  dissenting  interests,  least  influential  section, 
have  too  frequently  been  permitted  to  mislead  our  rulers  in 
such  imitters.  * 

The  second  pointy  on  which  we  are  desirous  of  recording  our 
judgment,  is  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the  scheme.  We 
rejoice  that  dissenters  have  acquitted  themselves  well  in  this 
matter.  Their  language  has  been  clear,  direct,  and  high- 
minded.  With  one  accord,  and  with  earnest  sincerity,  they  have 
spoken  as  became  the  descendants  of  the  patriots  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  We  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  words.  Names 
are  frequently  of  mighty  power,  and  when  evil  is  designed,  they 
are  often  used  to  conceal,  rather  than  to  indicate  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  things.  Something  of  this  sort  may  be  seen  in  the 
present  case.  The  majority  of  our  countrymen  know  little  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  still  less  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education.  Hence  they  fail  to  perceive  the  exception¬ 
able  nature  of  the  movement  now  projected.  They  do  not 
realise  its  bearing  on  constitutional  liberty,  or  see  how  it 
establishes  a  precedent,  before  which  all  the  bulwarks  of  Eng¬ 
lish  freedom  may  be  made  to  give  way.  But  strip  the  matter  of 
its  verbiage.  Let  all  technicalities  be  laid  aside,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  nation  be  addressed  in  plain  and  obvious 
speech,  and  a  ditterent  result  will  instantly  be  elicited.  We  all 
know  what  prerogative  means,  as  opposed  to  liberty — the  power 
of  tlie  crown,  as  the  antagonistic  element  to  popular  freedom. 
This,  then,  is  the  origin  of  tlie  present  measure.  It  has  no  other 
parentage ;  it  asks  no  other  sanction.  It  throws  contempt  on 
those  safeguards  of  English  freedom,  which  the  cautious  policy 
of  the  illustrious  dead  has  reared,  and  profanely  supersedes 
the  very  forms  of  the  constitution.  Of  personal  despotism  we 
have  no  fear.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  character  of  our 

•  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  in  the  recently  published  Lift 
of  Lord  Sidmouth,  which  we  hope  to  review  next  month.  Referring  to  the 
opposition  to  his  lordship’s  bill  in  1811,  which  was  universal  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  his  biographei  quotes  from  a  manuscript  note  of  Lord  Sidmouth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  relating  to  William  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  was  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  London  Dissenting  Deputies: — * M**.  Smith  repeat¬ 
edly  told  me,  that  the  bill  was  so  reasonable  in  its  principle,  and  so  just 
and  modera'e  in  its  provisions,  that  he  could  not  oppose  it. ^  77/«  clause 
relating  to  prohaiioiiers  tens  introduced  at  hts  suggestion.*- — \  ol.  iii.  p.  ()5. 
NV  e  suspect  that  i.ord  Lansdowne  has  derived  his  information  from  a  simi¬ 
lar  quarter,  and  take  leave  to  assure  him  that  none  are  more  ignorant  of 
our  views,  or  less  likely  to  sympathise  with  them,  tlian  the  members  of  the 
Unitarian  body.  We  say  this  with  all  due  respect  for  their  intelligence 
and  social  worth.  1  hey  are  not  in  intercourse  with  our  people,  and  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  report  them  accurately. 
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revered  sovereign;  alike  preclude  it,  but  we  do  dread  ministerial 
despotism,  the  rule  of  an  oligarchy,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
mixed  constitution.  This  is  the  real  danger  against  which  we 
have  to  guard ;  and  of  this,  the  scheme  before  us  is  a  first-fruit. 
Its  principle  is  vicious,  the  form  in  which  it  is  proposed  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  constitution,  and  the  precedent  it  will  establish  is 
capable  of  indefinite  and  most  disastrous  application.  If  minis¬ 
ters  are  permitted  to  succeed  here,  what  is  to  prevent  their 
gradually  withdrawing  from  the  supervision  of  parliament  other 
departments  of  the  public  revenue?  Neither  have  we  been  with¬ 
out  fair  warning,  though  the  quarter  whence  it  came  was 
suspicious,  and  the  motives  which  induced  it  were,  probably,  of  a 
mixed  and  questionable  order.  When  Lord  John  Russell,  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1839,  proposed  the  vote  of  money  to  the  Com¬ 
mons'  House,  Lord  Stanley  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that,  her  Majesty  be  pleased  to  revoke  the  Order  in  Council  ap¬ 
pointing  a  Committee  of  Education.  In  submitting  this  amend¬ 
ment,  he  insisted  on  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the  Order ^ 
and  on  the  danger  to  public  liberty  with  which  it  was  fraught : 

*  So  long,*  sa!d  his  lordship,  *as  that  board  or  committee  was 
allowed  to  exist,  so  long  he  felt  persuaded  that  they  would  find 
scheme  after  scheme  produced  for  abstracting  money  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  funds  in  furtherance  of  a  system  of  education  which  a  majority  of 
the  country  condemned,  and  which  was  completely  at  variance  witii 
the  constitutional  principles  which  he  and  those  on  his  side  of  the 
house  supported  and  maintained,  and  which  it  w'as  impossible  they 
could  abandon  without  the  grossest  dereliction  of  duty.  He  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  unlimited  and  irresponsible  pow'ers  vested  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  I’rivy  Council,  and  from  that  irresponsible,  unfettered, 
and  consequently  despotic  committee,  he  appealed  to  the  calm  delibera- 
tiofi  of  the  people,  and  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  British  par- 
liament.  They  were  called  upon  by  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
lord  to  delegate,  by  a  resolution  of  only,  one  branch  of  the  legislature — 
(loud  cheers) — powers  undefined,  unlimited,  vague,  uncertain,  and 
irresponsible,  to  an  irresponsible  body — to  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  was  to  execute  these  powers  totally  independent  of 
all  control,  and  without  being  responsible  to  Parliament.* 

The  vote,  how  ever,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two,  the  num¬ 
bers  beimr,  for  Lord  John  Russeirs  resolution,  275,  and  for 
Lonl  Stanley's  amendment,  273. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  a  series  of  resolutions  condemnatory 
of  the  Orr/er,  w  as  moved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
the  5tb  of  July,  the  fourth  of  which  runs  thus  : — 

*  That  it  appears  to  this  house,  that  the  powers  thus  entrusted  to  the 
coffimittee  of  council  are  so  important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  upon  the  proper 
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duties  and  functions  of  the  established  church,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  capable  of  progressive  ani  indefinite  extension,  that  thiy  ought  not  to 
be  committed  to  any  public  authority  without  the  consent  of  parliament  * 

His  Lordship’s  speech  in  support  of  these  resolutions  dis¬ 
tinctly  adverted  to  the  unconstitutional  powers  which  were  thus 
created,  and  to  the  danger  with  which  they  were  charged : — 

‘  He  appealed  to  their  lordships,  whether  a  very  large  and  unde¬ 
fined  discretion  was  not  left  to  the  committee,  —  discretion  which 
might  be  very  grossly  abused.  He  could  not  wonder  that  the  esta¬ 
blished  clergy,  the  great  portion  of  the  protestant  dissenters,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  all  who  had  the  interests  of  religion  at  heart,  should  feel 
alarmed  at  this  enormous  power  being  given  to  the  committee.  He 
agreed  with  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  a 
power  was  thus  conferred  upon  the  committee,  which  ought  not  to 
be  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  any  number  of  men,  and  certainly  not 
to  men  who  were  exclusively  members  of  her  Majesty’s  government. 

. That  one  cause  of  the  great  sensation  felt  throughout  the 

country  was,  that  those  minutes  laid  the  foundation  for  a  permanent 
system  without  application  to  parliament.* 

Tlicse  resolutions  were  carried  by  a  large  majority,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  voting  for  them,  and  only  a  hundred  and 
eighteeu  against  them.  Ministers,  however,  persisted  in  their 
policy,  and  the  scheme,  now  developed,  shows  the  worth  of 
the  official  assurances  given  by  Lord  Lansdow^ne  of  the  limited 
functions  and  temporary  nature  of  their  proposal : — 

*  How  truly,*  as  Mr.  Baines  justly  remarks,  ‘the  lords  declared 
that  that  measure  was  ‘  capable  of  progressive  and  indefinite  exten¬ 
sion,*  we  now  see.  It  is  another  lesson,  in  addition  to  the  many  we 
have  received,  of  the  danger  of  admitting  false  principles  into  our 
legislation.  But  if  the  measure  of  1839  was  objectionable  on  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds,  how  much  more  objectionable  is  the  present 
measure,  which  commences  the  system  of  annual  grants,  creates  so 
large  an  amount  of  expenditure  and  patronage,  presents  so  sinister  an 
aspect  toward  the  dissenters,  and  constructs  so  vast  a  machinery  of 
state  education  !  Can  it  possibly  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  that  changes  so  great,  not  only  in  detail,  but  even  in  principle, 
should  be  carried  by  a  mere  vote  of  one  house  on  the  estimates,  with¬ 
out  the  safeguard  of  the  forms  of  an  act  of  parliament  ?  Judging  from 
the  ordinary  usages  of  parliament,  it  is  a  monstrous  and  most  danger¬ 
ous  infringement  of  the  constitution  :  and  it  would  be  inexcusable  in 
the  nation  to  allow  such  an  infringement  to  be  committed  without  the 
strongest  opposition.* — An  Alarm,  &c.  p.  22. 

The  silence  of  dissenters,  in  1839,  may  be  accounted  for  from 
their  mistrust  of  the  party  then  in  opposition,  but  a  clearer 
sight  into  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  policy,  a  better  knowledge 
of  their  own  principles,  a  more  enlightened  estimate  of  their 
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position  and  responsibilities,  would  have  led  them,  at  that  period, 
to  distinguish  between  the  questionable  and  the  true,  juid  to 
have  given  effect,  by  their  support,  to  what  was  constitutional 
on  the  one  hand,  whilst  they  protested  against  what  was  factious 
and  sectarian  on  the  other.  This  they  ought  to  have  done,  and 
not  doing  this,  they  now  reap  the  consequences  of  their  short¬ 
sightedness,  in  the  taunts  of  pseudo-liberals,  and  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

But  the  ministerial  plan  is  open  to  another  and  most  serious 
objection,  in  the  enormous  extension  of  government  influence 
which  it  will  effect.  We  have  had  nothing  parallel  to  tins. 
The  history  of  our  country  furnishes  no  precedent  like  it, 
whilst  the  experience  of  Trance,  Prussia,  Holland,  Austri«a, 
and  other  nations,  warns  us  of  the  terrible  abyss  towards  which 
it  leads  us.  Hitherto  we  have  been  distinguished  by  our  habits 
of  self-government.  Englishmen  have  managed  their  own  af¬ 
fairs,  and  for  some  years  past  have  been  engaged  in  a  gigantic 
struggle  witli  the  landed  aristocracy,  in  order  to  break  down 
the  impediments  which  their  selfish  policy  had  raised,  to  their 
doing  so.  But  an  attempt  is  now  made,  a  thousand-fold  more 
pernicious,  to  restrain  our  energies,  to  emasculate  the  vigour 
of  our  action,  to  undermine  our  self-confidcnce,  and  to  render 
us  dependent  on  the  patronage  of  the  government  of  the  day. 
Keiurly  ninety  thousand  stipendiaries  are  to  be  created,  in  the 
shape  of  masters,  pupil-teachers,  stipendiary  monitors,  queen’s 
scholars,  and  such  like,  extending,  beyond  all  doubt,  ‘  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  perceptible  operation  of  government  influence  over 
400,000  or  500,000  families.’  We  confess  that  we  regard  this 
with  dread.  It  is  an  enormous  peril,  j\nd  if  the  nation  sub¬ 
mit  to  it,  our  children  will  have  again  to  fight  the  battle  of 
English  freedom ; — 

*  Nothing/  says  Mr.  Baines,  ‘  approaching  to  this  extension  of 
government  indiience  has  ever  taken  place,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  in 
nmdern  times.  I  have  read  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Burke  on  economi¬ 
cal  reform,  with  his  great  plan  for  the  reduction  of  government  in¬ 
fluence  and  expenditure  :  I  have  read  the  speeches  of  Dunning,  Fox, 
and  Burke  on  the  annual  motion  made  for  several  years — ‘  That  the 
induence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished :  *  I  remember  the  zeal  with  which  Tierney,  Brougham, 
and  the  Whig  Opposition  of  a  later  period,  including  the  Bonsonbys 
and  the  Bussells,  supported  the  motion  so  frequently  made,  as  the 
chief  party  motion  of  the  session,  to  retrench  /ico  junior  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty:  and  I  bear  in  mind  the  justly-boasted  reforms  ot  the 
Grey  ministry,  and  the  number  of  government  ernployt's  then  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  But  all  the  government  influence  ever  constituted,  or 
ever  retrenched,  sinks  into  insignificance,  compared  with  the  amazing 
creation  of  it  now  proposed.* — An  Alarm,  p.  12. 
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The  system  of  whicli  this  plan  forms  part,  is  the  modern 
style  of  despotism,  and  it  is  seen  in  perfection  on  the  continent. 
As  yet  we  know  little  of  it,  but  by  report.  The  doings 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  indeed  warned  us  of  its 
approach,  but  instead  of  reconciling  us  to  its  presence,  they 
have  awakened  alarm  and  indignation.  Shall  we  then  admit  a 
still  larger  and  more  ruinous  importation  ?  Shall  we  sit 
quietly  down  while  the  citadel  is  undermined  ?  Shall  we 
contentedly  pursue  our  calling  while  public  virtue  and  manly 
independence  are  poisoned  at  their  fountain-head?  Let  the 
education  of  the  nation  be  entrusted,  by  any  such  })lan  as 
the  present,  to  the  government,  and  no  Laud  or  Stratford  need 
arise  in  order  to  crush  our  liberties,  and  establish  an  iron 
tyranny.  The  Machiavclian  policy  of  the  AVhigs,  will  shame 
the  sagacity  of  the  ministers  of  Charles,  by  more  elfectually 
compassing  their  design.  Against  unmasked  tyranny  we  are 
secure.  The  display  of  force  would  rouse  our  manhood,  and 
rallv  to  the  defence  of  the  constitution,  men  of  everv  class  and 
creed.  But  the  corrupting  influence  of  bribery  is  silent  and 
unseen.  It  works  stealthily  as  in  the  night,  and  prepares  a 
nation  of  slaves  over  w  hom  it  is  no  glory  to  reign. 

AVhat  then  must  be  done?  Everything,  wx  reply, — within  the 
limits  of  the  constitution, — of  which  Englishmen  are  capable, 
and  to  which  the  momentous  interests  at  stake  can  excite  us. 
It  is  for  no  light  or  trifling  matter  that  we  struggle,  and  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  Premier  has  announced  that  the 
vote  for  education  will  be  taken  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
and  we  must  therefore  instantly,  and  with  all  possible  earnest¬ 
ness,  address  ourselves  to  the  work. 

Let  petitions  be  presented  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  from 
towns,  villages,  congregations,  Sunday  schools,  &c. 

Let  deputations  be  appointed  to  wait  on  her  Majesty's 
ministers,  to  assure  them  of  our  strong  and  unchangeable  de¬ 
termination  to  persist  in  hostility  to  their  scheme. 

Let  public  meetings  be  held  in  every  locality,  and  lectures  be 
delivered,  iu  order  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  to  arouse 
its  constitutional  resistance. 

Above  all,  let  electors  communicate  w  ith  their  re])resentatives, 
setting  forth  our  objections  to  the  scheme,  and  distinctly  in¬ 
forming  them  of  the  loss  of  our  support,  in  the  event  of  their 
vote  not  being  recorded  against  it.  M  e  need  scarcely  say  that 
our  main  reliance  is  on  this  last  measure.  ^Ministers  arc  com¬ 
mitted.  They  have  made  terms  with  the  church  and  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  bargain.  But  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  arc  subject  to  our  influence.  As  yet  we  are  an 
unbribed  and  uncorrupted  people,  and  if  our  power  be  skilfully 
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exerted,  we  cannot  well  fail  of  success.  In  order  to  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  roost  make  up  our  minds  to  a  decided  and  straight¬ 
forward  course.  There  must  be  no  hesitation,  no  looking  back, 
no  double-dealing,  no  truckling  to  political  expediency.  \\q 
must  speak  firmly  and  without  equivocation.  Our  Members 
must  see  that  wo  are  in  earnest,  and  when  the  time  comes  to 
redeem  our  pledge,  the  poll  must  bear  witness  to  our  fidelity. 
A  general  election  is  happily  at  hand,  and  we  know  how  this 
operates.  Our  electoral  strength  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
contest  in  most  of  the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  must 
not  be  deterred  from  carrying  out  our  principles  by  the 
fear  of  unseating  any  Whig  partisan.  This  is  the  bugbear 
wliich  'has  hitherto  frightened  us  from  our  propriety,  and  if 
we  are  not  now  ready  to  look  it  in  the  face,  and  act  worthy 
of  our  professions,  we  had  better  at  at  once  spare  our  labour, 
and  submit  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  our  civil  and  religious 
lilierties. 

Two  remarks  and  we  shall  close.  First,  the  course  of  events 
is  obviously  disengaging  us  from  political  partizanship.  What 
principle  ought  to  have  done,  but  has  failed  to  accomplish, 
events  beyond  our  control,  and  which  most  certainly  we  have 
not  originated,  are  bringing  to  pass.  Dissenters  have  hitherto 
acted  as  members  of  the  Whig  party.  They  have  constituted 
the  advanced  and  movement  section  of  this  political  fraternity, 
and  have  rendered  it,  unquestionably,  large  services.  Their 
political  fidelity  has  been  proved  beyond  all  question,  whilst 
their  activity  and  intelligence  have  been  the  main  dependence 
of  liberal  candidates  throughout  the  empire.  They  have  always 
been  in  the  foreground  of  the  liberal  contest,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  the  Whig  party  has  been  indebted  to  tlieir 
elforts  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  seats  they  have  retained  in 
the  Commons*  House.  To  such  an  extent  has  their  fidelity  to 
political  leadership  been  carried,  as  frequently  to  induce  a  prac¬ 
tical  disregard  of  their  ecclesiastical  principles.  The  course  en¬ 
joined  by  religious  duty  has  been  abstained  from,  lest  the 
Whigs  should  be  embarassed  and  an  advantage  be  given  to  their 
opponents.  Against  this  policy  we  have  frequently  protested, 
and,  when  left  in  a  minority,  have  forew'arned  our  associates  of 
the  bitter  penalty  they  would  have  to  pay.  We  have  never 
known  good  ultimately  arise  from  the  subordination  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  to  the  political.  It  may  accomplish  a  party  purpose, 
may  aid  the  policy  of  statesmen,  may  be  lauded  for  its  libe¬ 
rality,  and  be  followed  by  a  field-day  exhibition  on  our  behalf. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  sacrifices  principle  to  expediency,  tlie 
permanent  to  the  temporary,  consistency  and  high-mindeduess 
to  the  favour  of  men  who  despise  our  truculcucy  while  they 
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gladly  receive  our  aid.  We  do  not  undervalue  the  historical 
services  rendered  by  the  Whigs,  nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the 
aid  received  from  them  in  former  times.  It  may  be  permitted 
us,  however,  to  remark,  that  that  aid  has  been  fully  repaid. 
The  Whigs  have  had  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  no  member  of  the 
party  knows  this  better  than  Lord  John  llussell.  If  they  have 
done  us  service,  they  have  reeeived  an  ample  recompense,  and 
it  is  ungenerous  in  the  last  degree,  for  them  to  refer  to  the 
former  without  frankly  aeknowledging  the  latter.  As  the  mat¬ 
ter  stands  now  we  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder !  Lord  John 
Russell’s  education  resolutions  of  184J3  clearly  indicated  this. 
His  votes  on  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  rendered  it  still 
more  apparent.  Ilis  advocacy  of  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland  by  the  state,  threw  additional  light  on  the 
fact,  and  the  system  of  church-extension,  now  submitted,  sets 
incredulity  itself  at  defiance. 

From  this  apparent  evil  good  will  come.  Without  affecting 
to  be  prophets  we  have  long  foreseen  it,  and  now  that  the  crisis 
is  arrived,  we  counsel  Dissenters  to  review  their  position,  and 
calmly,  yet  firmly,  to  take  their  stand.  Thrown  off  by  the 
leaders  whom  they  have  followed,  their  scruples  despised,  their 
principles  covertly  assailed,  they  must  withdraw  confidence 
from  the  chieftains  whom  they  have  served,  and  trust,  under 
God,  only  in  themselves.  They  have  higlier  interests  thau 
those  of  party  politics,  and  their  simplicity  of  purpose  and  their 
earnestness,  must  be  commensurate  with  these.  They  must  not 
fear  endangering  the  liberal  interest.  At  every  hazard  they 
must  be  consistent  at  the  coming  election,  and  if  the  result 
should  be  the  unseating  of  many  Whig  candidates,  a  salutary 
lesson  will  be  read  to  our  rulers.  At  present  we  are  despised, 
aud  we  shall  well  deserve  to  be  so,  if  the  next  election  do  not 
read  Lord  J.  llussell,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  other  members  of  the 
government,  a  lesson  which  they  will  readily  understand.  Our 
primary  duty  at  the  present  hour  is  to  secure  a  parliamentary 
representation  of  our  principles.  Until  we  have  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  thoroughly  understand  them,  in  whose 
integrity  we  can  confide,  and  who  are  competent  to  expound 
and  defend  our  views,  we  shall  obtain  little  justice  from  the 
legislature.  To  this,  therefore,  we  should  address  ourselves. 
Everything  else  is  subordinate,  and  he  who  facilitates  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  will  render  to  religious  liberty  the  most  important 
service  which  the  present  century  has  witnessed. 

Secondly,  the  course  of  events  is  clearly  directing  attention 
to  the  primary  source  of  the  danger  by  which  we  arc  tlircat- 
ened.  IManv  amongst  us  are  reluctantly  driven  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  they  must  grapple,  immediately  and  in  real  earnest- 
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ness,  with  the  master  evil  out  of  which  so  mucli  of  our  vicious 
legislation  springs.  Were  this  the  case  with  our  ultra  men 
only,  we  should  not  deem  it  so  significant  or  decisive,  and 
should  pause  before  drawing  any  general  conclusion  from  it. 
But  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  We  do  not  wish  to  overstate  it. 
We  would  rather  under-rate  than  exaggerate  the  prospect 
before  us,  but  if  we  do, not  greatly  err  in  reading  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Dissenters  of  all  classes: — w^e  speak  of  such  only  as 
are  voluntaries  in  principle — are  beginning  to  realize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  united  and  earnest  movement  against  that  connexion 
between  things  secular  and  divine,  out  of  which  these  perpetual 
aggressions  on  the  rights  of  conscience  spring.  They  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  particular  organizations,  but  there  is  growing 
up  amongst  them  the  conviction,  that  until  the  existing  union  is 
dissolved  there  is  no  safety  for  religious  freedom,  or  free  scope 
for  the  extension  of  beneficent  agency.  ‘  Recent  experience,' 
remarked  Dr.  Vaughan,  when  referring  to  the  case  of  America, 
at  the  Congregational  Conference  on  Education,  '  lias  convinced 
me  that  in  Old  England  nothing  of  this  kind  is  practicable, 
that  would  not  in  its  working  be  rather  injurious  than  bene¬ 
ficial.  So  long  as  our  church  establishment  exists,  so  long  our 
state  agency  in  regard  to  education  must  take  along  with  it  the 
whole  principle  of  a  religious  establishment,  with  all  its  error, 
favouritism,  and  injustice.'  The  views  of  Mr.  Ihiines  on  this 
point  are  one  with  those  of  Dr.  Vaughan.  The  ministerial 
plan,  he  tells  us,  ‘  revealed  a  truth  w  hich  some  had  never  before 
been  able  to  recognize,  that  impartiality  is  unattainable  so 
long  as  an  established  church  exists  in  this  country.'  * 

I  low  could  it  well  be  otherwise?  Thoughtful  men,  who  love 
and  value  their  principles  as  Dissenters,  have  been  driven  by 
the  force  of  recent  circumstances,  again  and  again  to  ask 
themselves,  how  it  has  arisen  that  their  quiet  has  been  so 
frequently  interrupted,  and  their  dearest  interests  assailed  ? 
We  have  been  living  in  alternate  excitement  and  exhaustion. 
The  Factories  Bill,  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill,  and  the 
present  scheme  of  education,  have  successively  taxed  our  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  utmost,  and,  in  the  future,  we  are  threatened  by 
the  concurrence  of  leading  politicians  of  all  classes,  with  an 
enormous  svstem  of  endow  inent,  designed  to  sustain  one  fall- 
mg  establishment  bv  the  creation  of  another.  Whence  have 
these  measures  issued?  Have  they  not  some  common  parent¬ 
age?  Is  there  not  some  one  evil  out  of  which  they  have 
grown,  and  of  which  they  are  the  appropriate  fruits?  Such 
are  the  inquiries  which  have  been  forced  upon  our  more  cau- 
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tious  and  temperate  brethren,  and  the  result,  as  we  verily  believe, 
will  speedily  be  seen  in  the  more  distinct  enunciation  of  our 
principles,  and  the  more  emphatic  and  practical  measures  which 
will  be  adopted  to  give  them  effect.  Another  reformation, 
more  complete  than  that  of  Luther,  remains  to  be  achieved, 
and  we  shall  rejoice  to  find,  that  the  Dissenters  of  these 
realms  are  addressing  themselves  to  its  accomplishment  with 
an  energy,  combination,  and  wisdom,  worthy  of  their  profes¬ 
sions,  and  honourable  to  their  Christian  name. 


Brief  iloticfij. 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Scriptures  the  Divine  Rule  of  Religion.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Davies.  With  a  Recommendatory  Letter.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Pp.  305.  London: 
Ward  and  Co.  1846. 

In  order  to  give  a  view  of  the  ample  field  traversed  by  Mr.  Davies, 
we  copy  the  table  of  contents.  Chap.  1.  ‘  The  Visible  Creation 
an  insufficient  Guide  in  Matters  of  Religious  Belief.'  Chap.  2. 
'  Human  Nature  incapable  to  dictate  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
in  Religion.'  Chap.  3.  *  The  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Church  not  to  be  received  as  a  Rule  of  Faith.'  Chap.  4.  *  The 
Decrees  of  Councils  shown  to  be  an  unsafe  Rule  of  Faith.'  Chap.  6. 
‘Tradition  not  to  be  received  in  Religious  Matters  as  a  Rule  of 
Faith.'  6.  *  The  Ability  and  Right  of  separate  Christian  Churches 
to  dictate  a  Rule  of  Faith,  impartially  considered.’  Cliap.  7.  *  The 
Inw’ard  Light  of  Quakerism  an  insufficient  Rule  ol  Faith.’  Chap.  8. 

*  The  Bible  the  only  sure  and  safe  Rule  of  Faith  in  Matters  of  Re¬ 
ligion.'  Chap.  9.  ‘  Concluding  and  Practical  Observations.' 

The  importance  of  these  topics  will  be  universally  admitted,  and, 
we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  are  discussed  so  as 
to  impart  considerable  value  to  the  volume.  As  a  woik  for  gene¬ 
ral  circulation,  w'e  should  find  it  difficult  to  point  out  one  pos¬ 
sessing  a  greater  adaptation  to  promote  clear  and  intelligent  views 
of  this  important  subject.  Without  affecting  profundity  of  learning, 
subtlety  of  argument,  or  splendour  of  style,  there  is  no  lack  of 
knowledge  ;  tlie  reasoning  is  solid  and  satisfactory,  the  spirit  is  fair 
and  candid,  and  the  language  perspicuous  and  forcible  We  have 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  Dr.  Smith’s  recommendation  of  the 
work. 
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John  Knox,  his  Time,  and  his  Work:  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  on  M  nday.  May 
18/A,  1846.  By  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  John 
Johnstone,  1846. 

A  DISCOURSE  in  Dr.  Candlish's  usual  style,  and,  though  hastily  pre¬ 
pared,  marked  by  his  usual  excellencies.  It  does  not  aim  at  being 
philosophical,  and  it  succeeds  in  being  practical. 


Hill  of  Zion  ;  or,  the  First  and  Last  things  Illustrative  of  the  Present 

Dispensation.  By  the  llev.  Thomas  Watson,  M.A.  London: 

James  Nisbet  &  Co.  1846. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  very  pious  and  warm-hearted  writer,  and  in  this 
little  treatise  there  is  much  which  simple-minded  Christians  will 
doubtless  enjoy  and  profit  by.  The  topics  selected  for  remark  are 
the  principal  doctrines  of*  grace,  such  as  predestination,  calling,  etc. 
They  who  seek  original  views,  close,  logical  reasoning,  flights  of' 
imagination,  or  charms  of  style,  need  not  peruse  these  pages ;  but 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  obvious  thoughts  on  important  truths, 
expressed  with  earnestness  and  boldness,  may  consult  them  with 
advantage.  There  is  no  hesitation  about  Mr.  Watson’s  mind.  He 
speaks  like  an  oracle  —and  with  not  the  less  decision  because  his 
mind  is  not  constituted  to  appreciate  the  greater  difficulties  attending 
the  momentous  matters  on  wfiich  he  treats.  Like  many,  if  not  most, 
of  his  evangelical  brethren,  he  is  a  thorough  disciple  of  the  millen- 
arian  school. 


Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  of  Poets,  Preachers,  and  Politicians.  London  : 

David  Bogue.  1846. 

Who  the  author  of  these  *  Sketches  ’  is,  we  know  not,  and  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  He  seems,  judging  from  the  work  itself,  to  have 
had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  great  men  who  have 
recently  left  the  world — especially  those  connected  with  Bristol.  Of 
these  he  has  given  descriptions,  and  recorded  anecdotes,  that  impart 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest  to  the  volume.  But  it  has  great 
defects.  The  classifleation  is  miserable.  There  is  a  strange  jumble 
of  men  and  things  dissimilar.  The  criticism  is  often  very  poor — in 
the  case  of  some  popular  preachers,  it  is  altogether  incorrect.  We 
have  noticed  inaccuracies  in  some  of  the  statements;  more  than  one, 
for  instance,  in  the  brief  account  of  Dr.  Baffles.  Instead  of  the 
present  title,  it  strikes  us  that  a  better  one  would  be,  ^  Rambling 
Recollections  of  an  Old  Man.'  The  only  worth  of  the  book  consists 
in  the  addditional  insight  (not  much),  which  it  gives  us  into  the 
private  characters  and  lives  of  some  persons  whose  public  works  and 
repute  excite  a  curiosity  to  be  better  acquainted  with  them. 
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Observations  on  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodvs,  and  Sermons.  By  the 
late  Robert  Foi^yth,  Esq..  Advocate.  To  which  is  prefi.xed  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author.  Pp.  203.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1846. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  brought  up  to  and  became  a  preacher  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  soon  gave  up  the  pulpit  for  the  bar,  and 
attained  to  very  considerable  professional  and  literary  eminence. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former  written  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  the  latter  at  its  beginning.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  a 
man  of  clear  and  comprehensive  mind,  general  knowledge,  and  deep 
reflection.  There  is  much  in  tliese  pages  to  instruct  and  interest  the 
intelligent  reader. 


Hora  Apostolica ;  or,  a  Digested  Narrative  of  the  Acts  and  Writings  of 
Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Arranged  according  to  Townsend.  By 
the  Rev,  William  Shepherd,  B.D.  Pp.  287,  London: 
Longman  and  Co.  1846. 

This  is  a  useful  work.  Great  evils  flow  from  the  want  of  that  con¬ 
nected  view  of  the  acts  and  writings  of  the  apostles  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  present.  The  subject  does  not  admit,  as  treated  by  the 
author,  of  much  serious  controversy.  Occasionally  we  differ  with 
him  about  a  date,  a  doctrine,  or  a  deed ;  but,  as  a  whole,  he  has 
written  a  volume  which  many  need,  and  which,  we  hope,  many  will 
profit  by. 
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